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LORD CHESTERFIELD 


LE > 


CEPT LL LE 
London, March the 29th, O. S. 1750. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 

XO are now, I ſuppoſe, at Naples, in a new ſcene of 
Y FViriu, examining all the curioſities of Herculaneum, 
watching the crupiions of Mount Veſuvius, and ſur- 
| veying the magnificent churches and public buildings by which 
Naples is diſtinguiſhed. You have a court there into the bar- 
gain, which, | hope, you ſrequent and attend to. Polite man- 
ners, a verſatility of mind, a complaiſance even to enemies, 
and the volte ſciollo, with the penſieri flretti, are only to be 
learned at courts by whoever would either ſhine or thrive in 
them. Though they do not change the nature, they ſmooth 
and ſoften the manners of mankind. Vigilance, dexterity, and 
flexibility, ſupply the place of natural force; and it is the ableſt 
mind, not the ſtrongeſt body, that prevails there. Monſieur 
and Madame Fogliani will, 1 am fure, thew you all the polite- 
neſs of courts, for 1 know no better bred people than they 
are; domeſticate yourſelf there while you ſtay at Naples, and 
lay aſide the Engliſh coldneſs and formality. You have allo a 
letter to Comte Mahoni, whoſe houte I hope you frequent, as 
it is the reſort of the beſt company; his ſiſter, Madame Bulke- 
| ley, is now here, and had I known of your going fo ſoon to 
Naples, I would have got you, ex abunganti, a letter from 
her to her brother. The converſation of the moderns in the 
evening, is full as neceſſary for you, as that of the ancients in 

the morning. 2h „% oo 
| You would do well, while you are at Naples, to read ſome 
very ſhort hiſtory of that kingdom. It has had great variety 
of maſters, and has occaſioned many wars; the general hiſtory of 
which will enable you to aſk many proper queſtions, and to re- 
ceive uſeful informations in return- Inquire into the manner 
and form of that government, for conſtitution it has none, 
being an abſolute one ; but the moſt abſolute governments have 
certain cuſtoms and forms, which are more or leſs obſerved by 
Vo L. II. 35 et onde DO. their 
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| their reſpeQive tyrants. In China it is the faſhion for the 


Emperors, abſolute as they are, to govern with juſtice and 

equity; as in the other oriental monarchies it is the cuſtom to 
govern by violence and cruelty. The King of France, as ab- 
ſolute, in fact, as any of them, is by cuſtom only more gentle; 
foi I know of no conſtitutional bar to his will. England is now 
the only monarchy in the world that can properly be ſaid to 
have a conſtitution, for the people's rights and hberties are 
ſecured by laws; and J cannot reckon Sweden and Poland to 
be monarchies, thoſe two Kings having little more to fay than 


the Doge of Venice. I do not preſume to ſay any thing of the 


conſtitution of the Empire to you who are jariſperitorum Ger- 
manicorum facile princefs. 85 | OE 
When you write to me, which, by the way, you do pretty 
ſeldom, tell me rather whom you fee, than what you ſee. In- 
form me of your evening tranſaQions and acquaintances ; where, 


and how you paſs your evenings; what Engliſh people 


you meet with, and a hint of their charaQters ; what people 
of learning you have made acquaintance with ; and, if you 
will truſt me with ſo important an affair, what bel/e paſſion in- 
flames you. I intereſt myſelf moſt in what perſonally concerns 
you moſt; and this is a very critical year in your life. To 


talk like a virtuoſo, your Canvas is, I think, a good one, and 
| Raphael Harte has drawn the outlines admirably ; nothing is now 


wanting but the colouring of Titian, and the Graces, the mor- 
bidezza of Guido ; but that is a great deal, You muſt get 
them ſoon, or you will never get them at all. Per /a lingua 
Italiana, fano ficaro che lei n'e adeſſa profeſſore, ed al punto > 
non ardiſco dirgli altra coſa in quella lingua ſe non. Addio. 


LETTER 1 


25 5 London, April the 26th, O. S. 1750. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, | | 


8 your journey to Paris approaches, ard as that period will, 


ore way or another, be of infinite conſequence to you, 
my letters will henceforwards be principally calculated for that 
meridian. You will be left there to your own diſcretion, in- 


ſtead of Mr. Harte's; and you will allow me, I am ſure, to 


diſtruſt a little the diſcretion, of eighteen. You will find in 
the Academy a number of young fellows much leſs diſcreet 


than yourſelf; theſe will be your acquaintances ; but look | 


about you firſt, and inquire into their reſpective characters, 


before you form any connections among them; and, cæteris 


parilas, ſingle out thoſe of the moſt conſiderable rank and fa- 
mily. Show them a diſtinguiſhing attention, by which means 


you will get into their reſpective houſes, and keep the beſt 


 conipany. All thoſe French young fellows are exceſſively tourdis, 
be upon your guard againit ſcrapes and quarrels ; have no cor- 
poral pleaſintries wit: them, no jeux de main, no coups de 
| Chamericre, which frequently bring on quarrels. Be as lively 

_— | —_ 
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as they, if you pleaſe, but at the ſame time he a little wiſer 
than they. As to letters, you will find molt of them ignorant; 
do not reproach them with that ignorance, nor make them feel 
your ſuperioiity. It is not their faults, they are all bred up 
for the army; but, on the other hand, do not allow their igno- 
rance and idleneſs to break in upon thofe morning hours which 
you may be able to allot to your ſerious i{tudiez. No break- 


faſtings with them, which conſume a great deal of time; but 


tell them (not magiſterially and ſententiouſly) that you will read 
two or three hours in the morning, and that for the reſt of the 
day you are very much at their ſervice. Though, by the way, 
I hope you will keep witer company in the evenings: Ty 

I muſt inſiſt upon your never going to what is called the 
Engliſh coffee houſe at Paris, which is the reſort of all the 
ſcrub Englith, and alſo of the fugitive and attainted Scotch and 
Iriſh : party quarrels, and drunken ſquabbles are very frequent 
there ; and I do not know a more degrading place in all Paris. 
Coffee-houſes and taverns are by no means creditable at Paris. 
Be cautioufly upon your guard againſt the infinite number of 
fine-drefſed and fine-ſpoken chevaliers d indaſtrie and avanturiers 
which ſwarm at Paris; and keep every body civilly at arms 


length, whoſe real character or rank you are not previouſly 


informed of. Monſieur le Comte or Monſieur le Chevalier in a 
handſome laced coat et tris bien mis, accoſts you at the play, 
or ſome other public place; he conceives at firſt ſight an in- 
finite regard for you, he ſees that you are a ſtranger of the 


flirſt diſtinction, he offers you his ſervices, and wiſhes nothing 


more ardently than to contribute as far as may be 1n his little 
power to procure you les agremens de Paris. He is acquainted 
with ſome ladies of condition, qui referent une petite ſocicts 
agr abie, et des petits ſoupers aloe d bonettes gens, au tumulte 
et a la diſſipation de Paris; and he will with the greatef pleaſure 
imaginable have the honour of introducing you to theſc ladies 


of quality. Well, if you were to accept of this kind offer, 


and go with him, you will find a 7roi/icme a handſome, painted, 
and p—d trumpet, in a tarniſhed filver or gold ſecond-hand 
robe ; playing a iham party at cards for livres, with three or 


four ſharpers well dreſſed enough, and dignified by the titles 
of Marquis, Comte, and Chevalier. The lady receives you 


in the moſt polite and gracious manner, and with all thoſe 
complimens de routine which every French woman has equally. 


Though ſhe loyes retirement and ſhuns /e grand monde. yet the 
confeſſes herſelf obliged to the Marquis for having procured 
her fo ineftimable, ſo accompliſhed an acquaintance as your- _ 


ſelf ; but her concern is how to amuſe you, for ſhe never 
ſuifers play at her houſe for above a livre; if you can amuſe 
yourſelf with that low play till ſupper 4 Ja bonne beure. Accord- 


ingly you fit down to that little play, at which the good com- 


pany takes care that you ſhall win fifteen or ſixteen livres, which 


gives them an opportunity of celebrating both your good luck, 


and your good play, Supper comes up, and a good one it is, 
N 5 75 upon 
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upon the ſtrength of your being to pay for it. La Alarguiſe en 
fa't les banneurs a mieux, talks ſentiments, meurs, et morale; in- 
terlarded with emjovement, and accompanied with ſome oblique 
ogles, which bid you not deſpair in time. After ſupper pharan, 
lanſquenet, or quinze happen accidentally to be mentioned: 
the Chevalier propoſes playing at one of them for half an hour; 
the Marquiſe exclatins againſt it, and vous ſhe will not ſuffer 
it, but is at laſt prevailed upon by being aſſured gue ce ze ſera 
cue for des riens, Then the withed-for moment is come, the 
operation begins; you are cheated, at belt, of all the money 
in your pocket, and if you ſtay late, very probably robbed of 
„gur watch and ſnuff-box, poſſibly murcered for greater ſecu— 
ity. This, I can atfure you, is not an exaggerated, but a 
litetal deicription of what happens every day to ſome raw and 
inexperienced flranger at Paris. Remember to receive ail theſe 
civil gentlemen, who take fuch a fancy to you at firſt ſight, 
very coldly, and take care always to be previouſly engaged, 
whatcver party they propoſe to you. You may happen ſome- 
times in very great and good companies to meet with ſome 
dexterous gentlemen, who may be very deſirous, and alſo very 
jure, to win your money, if they can but engage you to play 
with them. Therefore lay it down as an invariable rule never 
to play with men, but only with women of faſhion, at low 
play, or with women and men mixed. But at the fame time 
whenever you are aſked to play deeper than you would, do not 
refuſe it gravely and ſententiouſly, alledging the folly of ſtaking 
what would be very inconvenient to one to loſe, againſt what 
one does not want to win; but parry thoſe inviiations Tudi- 
ctouſly, ct en badirant. Say, that if you were ſure to loſe 
you might pollibly play, but that as you may as well win, you 
dread Pembaras des richeſſes ever ſince you have ſeen what an 
1ncumb.ance they were to poor Harlequin, and that therefore 
You are determined never to venture the winning above two 
Louis a day; this fort of light trifling way of declining invi- 
tations to vice and folly, 1s more becoming your age, and at the 
lame time more cifectual, than grave philoſophical reſuſals. A 
young fellow who ſcems to have no will of his own, and who does 
very thing that is aſked of him, is called a very good-natured, 
but at the ſame time is thought a very filly young fellow. Act 
wiſely, upon folid principles, and from true motives, but keep 
them to yourſelf, and never talk ſententiouſly. When you are 
invited to drink, ſay that you with you could, but that fo little 
 1nakes you both drunk and ſick, gue le jeu ne vaut pas la chan- 
delle. e 0 . „%%% T Ws 
Pray ſhow great attention, and make your court to Monſieur 
de la Gueriniere ; he is well with Prince Charles, and 2 
people of the firſt diſtinction at Paris; his commendations will 
raiſe your character there, not to mention, that his favour will 
be of ute to you in the Academy itſelf. For the reaſons which 
I mentioned to you in wy laſt, I would have you be interne G 
' t 1 .. 
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the Academy for he firſt fix months; but after chat, I promiſe 
you that you ſhatl have lodgings of your own dans un Hotel 
garni, if in the mean time 1 hear well of you, and that you 
frequent, and are eſteemed in, the French companies. You 
want nothing now, thank God, but exterior advantages, that 
laſt poliſh, that rournure du monde, and thoſe graces, which are 
ſo neceſſary to adorn, and give efficacy to, the moſt ſolid merit. 
They are only to be acquired in the beſt companies, and better 
in the beſt French companies than in any other. Youu will not 
want opportunities, for I ſhall ſend you letters, that will eſta- 
bliſh you in the moſt diſtinguiſhed companies, not only of the 
beau monde, but of the beaux eſprits too. Dedicate therefore, I 
beg of you, that whole year to your own advantage and final 
improvement, and .Co not be diverted from thote objects by 
idle difſipations, low ſedudtion, or bad example. After that 
year, do whatever you pleate ; I will interiere no longer in 
vour conduct. Fer 1 am fure both you and I fhall be fale then. 
Adieu. 8 
. 
3 5 London, April the zoth, O. S. 1559. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, | | 

R. Harte, who in all his letters gives you ſome daſh of 


panegyric, told me in his laft a thing that pleaſes me 
extremely; which was, that a: Rome you had conſtantly pre- 


| ferred the etftabliſhed Italian aſſemblies, to the Englith conven- 


ticles ſet up againſt them by diffeming Engliſh ladies. That 
ſhows good ſenſe, and that you know what you are ſent abroad 
for. It is of much more conſequence to know the Mores 
multorum hominum than the Urbes. Pray continue this judicious 
conduct wherever you go, eſpecially at Paris, where, inſtead 
of thirty you will find above three hundred Engliſh, herding 
together, and converſing with no one French body. 

T he life of les Mil:rds Anglais is regularly, or if you will irre- 
gularly, this. As ſoon as they riſe, which is very late, they breakfaſt 
together, to the utter loſs of two good morning hours. Then 
they go by coach fulls to the Palais, the Invalides, and Notre- 


Dame; from thence to the Engliſh coffee- houſe, where they 


make up their tavern party for dinner. From dinner, where 


they drink quick, they adjourn in cluſters to the play, where 


they croud up the ſtage, dreſt up in very fine cloaths, very ill 

made by a Scotch or Iriſh taylor. From the play to the tavern 
again, where they get very drunk, and where they either 
quarrel among themſelves, or fally forth, commit ſome riot in 


| the ſtreets, and are taken up by the watch. Thoſe who do 


not ſpeak French before they go, are ſure to learn none there. 
Their tender yows ale addreſſed to their [riſh laundreſs unleſs 


by chance ſome itinerant Engliſh woman, eloped from her 


huſband, or her creditors, defrauds her of them. Thus, they 
return home, more petulant, but not more informed, than 


when 
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when they left it; and ſhow, as they think, their improvement, 
by affectedly both ſpeaking and dieſſing in broken French. 
Hunc tw, Romane, caveto. | | 

Connect yourſelt while you are in France entirely with the 
French; improve yourſelf with the old, divert yourſelf with 
the young; conform to their cuſtoms, even to their little ſollies, 
but not to their vices. Do not however remonſtrate or preach 
againſt them, for 1emonſtrances do not ſuit with your age. In 
French companies in general you will not find much learning, 
thereſore take care not to brandiſh yours in their faces. People 
| bate thoſe who make them feel their own inferiority. Conceal 
all your learning carefully, and reſerve it for the company of 
les Gens d', gliſe, or les Gens e Robe; and even then let them 
rather extort it from you, than find you over willing to draw | 
it. You are then thought, from that ſeeming unwillingneſs, 
to have ſtill more knowledge than it may be you really have, 
and with the additional merit of modeſty into the bargain. A 
man who talks of, or even hints at, his bcnnes fortunes, is ſeldom 
believed, or if believed, much blamed : whereas a man who 
conceals with care is often ſuppoſed to have more than he has, 
and his reputation of diſcretion gets him others. It is juſt ſo with 
a man of learning; if he affects to ſhow i, it is queſtioned, 
and he is reckoned only ſuperficial ; but if afterwards it appeais 
that he really has it, he is pronounced a pedant. Real merit of any 
kind, abi eff non pote ſi diu celart ; it will be diſcovered, and nothing 
can depreciate it, but a man's exhibiting it himſelf. It may not 
always be rewarded as it ought, but it will always be known. 
You will in general find the women of the beau monde at Paris, more 
inſtructed than the men, who are bred up ſingly for the army, 
and thrown into it at twelve or thirteen years old; but then 
that ſort of education, which makes them ignorant of books, 
gives them a great knowledge of the world, an eaſy addreſs, 
and polite manners. 5 3 5 

Faſhion is more tyrannical at Paris than in any other place 
in the world ; it governs even more abſolutely than their King, 
which is ſaying a great deal. The leaſt revolt againſt it is 
puniſhed by proſcription. You muſt obferve, and conform to 
all the minutie of it, if you will be in faſhion there your- 
ſelf; and it you are not in faſhion, you are nobody. Get 
therefore, at all events, into the company of thoſe men and 
women gui dennent le ten; and though at firſt you ſhould 
de admitted upon that ſhining theatre only as a ferſora muta, 
perſiſt, perſevere, and you will ſoon have a part given you. 
Take great cafe never to tell in one company what you ſee or 
hear in another, much leſs to divert the preſent company at the 
. expence of the laſt ; but let diſcretion and ſecrecy be known 
parts of your character. They will carry you much farther, 
and much ſafer, than more ſhining talents. Be upon your 


guard againſt quarrels at Paris; honour is extremely nice there, 


though the aſſerting of it is exceedingly penal. Thereſore 
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poinn de mauvaiſes plaiſanteries, point de jeux de main, et point de 
raillerie prequante. | 

Paris is the place in the world where, if you pleaſe, you may 
the beſt unite the utile and the dulce. Even your plealures will 
be your improvements, if you take them with the people of the 
place, and in high life. From what you have hitherto done every 
where elle, I bave jult reaſon to believe, that you will do every 
thing that you ought at Patis. Remember that it is your dect- 
five moment ; whatever you do there will be known to thouſands 
here, and your charaQter there, whatever it is, will get before 
you here. You will meet with it at London. May you and [ 
both have reaſon to rejoice at that meeting! Adieu. 


T 
London, May the Sth, O. S. 1750. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


T your age the love of pleaſures is extremely natural, and 
the enjoyment of them not unbecoming ; hut the danger 
at your age, is miſtaking* the object, and ſerring out wrong in 


the purſuit. The character of a man ot pleaſure d.zzies young 


eyes ; they do not fee their way to it diſtinctly, and fall into 
i and profligacy. I remember a ſtrong inſtance of this 

a great many years ago. A young fellow, determined to 
ſhine as a man of pleaſure, was at the play, called the Li- 
bertine deſtroyed, a tranſlation of le Feſtin de Pierre of Moliere's. 
He was fo ſtruck with what he thought the fine character of 
the Libertine, that he ſwore he would be the Libertine deſtroyed. 


Some friends aſked him, whether he had not better content him- 


ſelf with being only the L ibertine, but without being de/iroyed ? 


to which he anſwered, with great warmth, * No, for that being 


deſtroyed was the perfection of the w bole.” This, extravagant 
as it ſeems in this light, is really the caſe of many an unſortn- 
nate young fellow, who, captivated by the name of pleaſures, | 
Tuſhes indiſcriminately, and without taſte, into them all, and is 


finally defiroyed. I am not ſtoically adviſi. &, nor parſonically 


preaching to you, to be a ſtoic at your age; far from it; | am 


pointing out to you the paths of pleaſure, and am endeavouring 
only to quicken and heighten them for you. Enjoy pleaſures, 


but let them be your own, and then you will taſte them: but 


adopt none; truſt to nature for genuine ones. The pleaſures 
that you would feel, you muſt earn; the man who gives himſelf 
up to all, feels none ſenſibly. Sardanapalus, I am convinced, 
never felt any in his life. Thoſe only who join ſerious occupa- 
tions with pleaſures, feel either as they ſhould do. Alcibia- 
des, though addicted to the moſt ſhameful exceſſes, gave ſome 


time to philoſophy, and ſome to buſineſs. Julius Czlar joined 


buſineſs with pleature ſo properly, that they mutually aſſiſted 
each other ; and, though he was the huſband of all the wives 
at Rome, he found time to be one of the bet ſcholars, alinoft 


the beſt oratar, and abſolutely the beſt general there. An un- 
_ vtertupted lite of pleaſures is as inſipid as contemptible. Some 


hours 
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hours given every day to ferious buſineſs, muſt whet both the 
mind and the ſenſes to enjoy thote of picaſuic. A {urteited 
glutton, an cmaciated fot, and an enervated rotten whore- 
maſter, never enjoy the pleaſures to which they devote them- 
felves ; but they are only to many human facrifices to falſe 
Gods. The plealures of low lite are all of this miſtaken, merely 
ſenſual, and ditgracetul nature; whereas thoſe of high lite, 
and in good company (though poſſibly in themſelves not more 
moral) are more delicate, more refined, lets dilgracetul ; and, in 
the common courſe of things, not reckoned dilgracetul at all. 
In ſhort, pleaſure wuſt not, nay, cannot, be the buſineſs of a 
man of tenſe and character; but it may be, and is, his relief, 
his reward. Jt is particularly to with 1cgard to the women, 
who have the utmott contempt for thoſe men, that having no 
CharaQter nor confideration with their own ſex, frivolouſly pals 
their whole time in ruelles, and at rorlettes, They look upon 
them as their lumber, and remove them whenever they can get 
better furniture. Women chuſe their favouiites more by the 
ear than by any other of their ſenſes, or even their underitand- 
ings. The man whom they hear the moſt commended by the 
men, will always be the beſt received by them Such a con- 
veſt flatters their vanity, and vanity is their univerſal, if not 
their ſtrongeſt paſſion. A diſtinguiſhed ſhining character is irre- 
ſiſtible with them ; they croud to, nay, they even quartel for the 
danger, in hopes of the triumph. "Though by the way (to ute 
a vulgar expreſſion) ſhe who conquers only catches a tartar, and 
becomes the ſlave of her captive. Mais © eff la leur affaire. 
Divide your time between uſeful occupations, and elegant plea- 
ſures. The morning ſeems to belong to ſtudy, buſineſs, or fe- 
rious converſations with men of leaining, and figure: not that 
I exclude an occaſional hour at a toilette. From fitting down to 
dinner, the proper buſineſs of the day is pleaſure, unleſs real 
buſineſs, which muſt never be poſtponed ſor pleaſure, happens 
accidentally to interfere. In good company, the pleaſures of 
the table are always carried to a certain point of delicacy and 
gratification, but never to exceſs and riot. Plays, operas, balls, 
tuppers, gay converſations in polite and chearſul companies, 
properly conclude the evenings; not to mention the tender 
looks that you may direct, and the ſighs that you may offer, 
upon theſe ſeveral occaſions, to ſome propitious or unpropitious 
female Deity z whole character and manners will neither diſ- 
grace nor corrupt yours. 'This is the life of a man of real ſenſe 
and pleaſure ; and by this diſttibution of your time, and choice 
of your pleaſures, you will be equally qualified for the buſy, 
or the beau monde. You ſce I am not rigid, and do not require 
that you and I ſhould be of the ſame age. What I fay to you, 
therefore, ſhould have the more weight, as coming from 
a friend, not a father. But, low company, and their low 
vices, their indcccnt 1iots, and ptofligacy, I never will bear, 


nor forgive. _ S 
I have 


"_- »*" ” 


x. - 


oo” bk — 


5 Adieu. 


, / , . 2... 


To t on 0 


I have lately received two volumes of Treatiſes, in Ger- 


man and Latin, from Hawkins, with your orders, under your 


own hand, to take care of them for you, which orders I ſhall 
molt dutiſully and punctually obey; and they wait for you 
in my library, together with your great collection of rare 


books, which your mamma lent me upon removing from her old. 


I hope you not only keep up, but improve in your German, 
for it will be of great ule to you when you come into buſineſs, 
and the more fo, as you will be almoſt the only Engliſhman who 
either can ſpeak or underttand it. Pray ſpeak it conſtantly to all 
Germans, Wherever you meet them, and you will meet multi- 
tudes of them at Paris. Is Italian now become eafy and familiar 
to you ? Can you ſpeak it with the fame fluency that you can 


ſpeak German? You cannot conceive what an advantage it will 
give you, in negotiations, to pofſeis Italian, German, and French 


perfectly. ſo as to underſtand all the force and fineſſe of thoſe three 
languages. If two men of equal talen's negotiate together, he 
who beſt underſtands the language in which the negotiation is car- 
ried on, will infallibly get the better of the other. Ihe ſignification 


and force of one ſingle word is often of greut conſequence in a 


treaty, and even in a letter. 


| Remember the graces, for without them ogni fatica d wana. 


LET TRA WV - 
2 FIT London, May the 17th, O. S. 1750. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, | ” 

OUR apprenticeſhip is near out, and you are ſoon to ſet 
up for yourſelf ; that approaching moment is a critical one 


for you, and an anxious one for me. A tradeſman who would 
ſucceed in his way, muſt begin by eſtabliſhing a character of in- 


tegrity and good manners; without the former, no-body will go 
to his ſhop at all; without the latter, nobody will go there twice. 
This rule does not exclude the fair arts of trade. He may fell his 


goods at the beſt price he can, within certain bounds. He 


may avail himſelf of the humour, the whims, and the fantaſtical 
taſtes of his cuſtomers; but what he warrants to be good muſt be 
really {o, what he ſeriouſly aſſerts muſt be true, or his firſt frau- 


dulent profits will ſoon end in a bankruptcy. Ir is the fame in 


higher life, and in the great buſineſs of the world. A man who 
does not ſolidiy eſtabliſh, and really deſerve a character of truth. 


probity, good manners, and good morals, at his ſirſt ſetting out 


in the world, may impoſe, and ſhine like a meteor for a very ſhort | 


_ t1me, but will very ſoon vaniſh, and be extirguiſhed with con- 


tempt. People eaſily pardon, in young men, the common irre- 
Zularities of the ſenſes; but they do not ſorgive the leaſt vice of 
the heart. The heart never grows better by age; I fear rather 

_ worle, always harder. A young liar, will be an old one; and a 
young knave will only be a greater knave as he grows older. But 
SE a ant Rs ſhould. 
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ſhould a bad young heart, accompanied with a good head (which, 
by the way, very ſeldom is the caſe) really retorm in a more ad- 
vanced age, from a conſciouſneſs ot its folly, as well as ot its 
guilt; ſuch a converſion would only be thought prudential 


and political, but never ſincete. J hope in God, and I ve. 


rily believe, that you want no moral vir ues. But, the pol- 
ſeſſion of all the moral virtues, in a&u primo, as the logicians call 
it, is rot ſufficient; you muſt have them in au ſecundo too. 
Nay, that is not ſufficient neither; you muſt have the reputation 
of them alſo. Your character in the world mult be built upon 
that ſolid foundation, or it will ſoon fall, and upon your own 
head. You Cannot therefore be too careful, too nice, too ſcru- 
pulous, in eſtabliſhing this character lat firſt, upon which your 
whole depends. Let no converſation, no example, no faſhion, 


no bon mot, no lilly deſire of ſeeming to be above, what moſt 


knaves, and many fools call prejudices, ever tempt you to avow, 
_ excuſe, extenuate, or laugh at the leaſt breach of mortality; but 


- ſhow upon all occaſions, and take all occaſions to ſhow a deteſta- 


tion and abhorrence of it. There, though young, you ought to 
be ſtrict; and there only, while young, it becomes you to be ſtrict 
and ſevere. But there too, ſpare the perſons, while you laſh 


their crimes. All this relates, as you eaſily judge, to the vices 
of the heait, ſuch as lying, fraud, envy, malice, detraction, &c. 


and, I do not extend it to the little frailties of youth, flowing 
from high ſpirits, and warm blood. It would ill become you, at 


pour age, to declaim againſt them, and ſententiouſly cenſure, a 
_ gallantry, an accidental exceſs of the table, a frolic, an inadyer- 
tency ; no, keep as free from them yourſelf as you can; but, ſay 


nothing of them in others. They certainly mend by time, often 
by reaſon ; and a man's worldly character is not affected by them, 
provided it be pure in all other reſpects. 5 

To come now to a point of much leſs, but yet of very great 
conſequence, at your firſt ſetting out. Be extremely upon your 
guard againſt vani y, the common failing of unexperienced youth; 
but particularly againſt that kind of vanity, that dubs a man a 
coxcomb ; a character which once acquired, is more indelible 
than that of the prieſthood. It is not to be imagined by how 
many different ways vanity defeats its own purpoſes. One man 


0 decides peremptorily upon every ſubject, betrays his ignorance 


upon mary, and ſhows a diſguſting preſumption upon the reſt. 


Another deſires to appear ſucceſsful among the women; he hints 
at the encouragement he has received, from thoſe of the moſt : 
diſtinguiſhed rank and beauty, and intimates a particular con- 


nection with ſome one; if it is true, it is ungenerous ; if falſe, 
it is infamous: but in either caſe he deftroys the reputation he 


wants to get. Some flatter their vanity, by little extraneous ob- 
jects, which have not the leaſt relation to themſelves; ſuch as being 


deſcended from, related to, or acquainted with people of diſtin- 
guiſted meri, and eminent characters They talk perpetually 
of their grand- father ſuch-a-one, their uncle ſuch-a-one, and 
theii intimate friend, Mr. ſuch a-one, whom, poſſibly, 8 5 


* 10 at 


U ˙ů˙·⅛MÄ ̃— er 


Harte and myſelf. 


ſenſe, jurenumgue prodis, publica cura. 
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hardly acquainted with. But admitting it all to be as they 
would have it, what then? Have they the more merit for 


thoſe accidents? Certainly not. On the contrary, their taking up 


adventi:ious, proves their want of intrinſic merit; a rich man ne- 
ver borrows. Lake this rule for granted, as a nevei-failing one; 
that you muſt never ſeem to affect the character in which you 
have a mind to ſhine. Modeſty is the only ture bait, when you 
angle for praiſe. The affectation for ceurage will make even 
a brave man paſs only for a bully ; as the affeation of wit will 


make a man of paits paſs tor a coxcomb. By this modefy, Ido 


not mean timidity, and awkward baſhfulneſs. On the contrary, 
be inwardly firm and ſteady, know your own value, whatever it 
may be, and act upon that principle ; but take great care to let 
nobody diſcover, that you do know your own value. What- 
ever real merit you have, other people will diſcover; and 
people always magnify their own diſcoveries, as they leſſen thote 
of others „„ TO, 5 
For God's fake, reſolve all theſe things ſeriouſly in your 


thoughts, before you launch out alone into the ocean of Paris. 


Recoile&t the obſervations that you have yourſelf made upon 
mankind, compare and connect them with my inſtructions, and 


then act ſyſtematically and conſequentially from them; not ax 


tour la journte. Lay your little plan now, which you will here- 
after extend and improve by your own obſervations, and by the 
advice of thoſe who can never mean to mifſead you; I mean Mr. 
LETTER vL 
3 London, May the 25th, O. S. 1750. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 5 . 8 
RECEIVED yeſterday your letter of the 7th, N. S. from 
1 Naples, to which place I find you have travelled claſſically, 


_ critically, and da ⁊ irtuoſo. You did right, for whatever is worth 


ſeeing at all, is worth ſeeing well, and better than moſt people 
ſee it. It is a poor and frivolous excuſe, when any thing cu- 
rious is talked of, that one has ſeen, to fay, ſaw it, but 


really I did not much mind it. Why did they go to ſee it, if 
they would not mind it? or why would they not mind it 


when they faw it? Now you aie at Naples, you paſs part 


| of your time there, en honnete homme, de garbato cacaliere, in 


the cour', and the beſt companies, I am told that ſtrangers are 


received with the utmoſt hoſpitality at Prince ——— gue lui il 


fait bonne chire, et que madame la Princeſſe denne chere enticre; 
mais gue ſa chair eſt plus que hazardee cu mortifiie meme; which in 
Engliſh, means, that ſhe is not only tender, but rotten, If this 
be true, as I am pretty ſure it is, one may ſay to her in a literal 
Mr. Harte informs me that. ysu are cloathed in ſumptuous 
apparel ; a young fellow ſhould be fo, eſpecially abroad, where 


| fine cloaths are ſo generally the faſhion. Next to their being fine, 


they ſhould be well made, and worn eaſily ; for a man is only rt 
| leſs 
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le(s genteel for a fine coat, if in wearing it he ſhows a regard for 
it, and is not as ealy in it as if it were a plain one. 

| thank you for your drawing, which I am impatient to ſee, 
and which | thall hang up in a new gallery that I am building at 
Blackheath, and very fond of; but | am ſtill more impatient for 
another copy, which I wonder I have not yet received, I mean 
the copy ot your countenance, I believe, were that a whole 
length, it would i fall a good deal ſhort of the dimenſions of 
the drawing after Dominichino, which you ſoy is about eight 
feet high; ard I take you, as well as myſelf, to be of the Pic- 
calomini. Mr. Bathurtt tells me, that he thinks you rather taller 
than Jam: it fo, you may very pollibly get up to fire feet 
eight inches, which, I would compound tor, though I would 
wiſh you five feet ten. In truth, what do I not wiſh you, 
that has a tendency to perfection? | ſay a tendency only, for ab- 


ſolute perfection is not in human nature, ſo that it would be idle 


to with it. But Jam very willing to compound for your coming 
nearer to perfection, than the generality ot your coten poraries: 
without a compliment to you, I think you bid fair for that. Mr. 
Harte affirms, (and if it were conſiſtent with his character, would 
I believe ſwear) that you have no vices of the heart; you have un- 


doubtedly a ſtock both of ancient and modern learning, which,! | 
will venture to ſay, nobody of your age has, and which muſt 


now daily increnſe, do what you will. What then do you want 


towards that practicable degree of petſection which I wiſh you? _ 


Nothing, but the knowledge, the turn, and the manners of the 


world; I mean the beau monde. Theſe, it is impoſhble that you 


can yet have quite right ; they are not given, they mult be learn- 
ed. But then on the other hand, it is impoſſible not to acquire 
them, if one has a mind to them; for they are acquired inſen- 
ſibly, by keeping good company; if one has but the leaſt atten- 


tion to their characters and manners. Every man becomes, to a 
certain degree, what the people he generally converſes with are. 
He catches their air, their manners, and even their way of think- 


ing. If he obſerves with attention, he will catch them ſoon, but 
if he does not, he will at long run contract them inſenſibly. I 


know nothing in the world but poetry, that is not to be acquired 


by application and care. The ſum total of this, is a very com- 


fortable one for you, as it plainly amounts to this, in your fa- 


vour; that you now want nothing but what even your pleaſures, 
if they are liberal ones, will teach you. I congratulate both you 


and myſelf, upon your being in ſuch a fituation, that, excepting F 
your exerciles, nothing is now wanting but pleaſures to complete 


you. Take them, but (as I am fure you will) with people of the 
Arſt faſhion, wherever you are, and the buſineſs is done; your 


exerciſes at Paris, which Iam ſure you will attend to, will ſupple | 
and faſhion vour body; and the company you will keep there 


will, with ſome degree of obſervation on your part, ſoon give 
8 7 * 


vou their air, addre's, manners, in ſhort, le ten de la bonne com- 


apnie, Let not thoſe conſiderations, however, make you vain; 
Fes , , þ : 
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they are only between you and me: but as they are very comfor- 
table ones, they may juſtly give you a manly aſſurance, firmneſs, 
a ſteadineſs, without which a man can neither be well bred, or 
in any light appear to advantage, or really what he is. They may 
juſtly remove all timidity, awkward baſhfulneſs, low diffidence of 
one's ſelf, and mean abje&t complaiſance to every or any body's 
opinion. La Bruyere ſays, very truly, on ne waut dans ce monde, 
ce que Pon vent walorr. It is a right principle to proceed upon in 
the world, taking care only to guard againſt the appearances, and 
outward ſymptoms of vanity. Your whole then, a+ fee, turns 
upon the company you keep for the future. I have laid you in va- 
riety of the beſt at Paris, where at your arrival, you will find a 
cargo of letters, to very different ſorts of people, as beaux eſprits, 
ſpavents, et belles dames. Theſe, if you will irequent them, will 
form you, not only by their examples, but by their advice, and 


admonitions in private, as | have defired them to do; and con- 


ſequently add to what you have, the only one thing now needful. 
Pray tell me what Italian books yuu have read, and whether 


that language is now become familiar to you: Read Arioſto and 


Taſſo through, and then you will have read all the ltalfan 


| poets, who, in my opin'on, are worth reading. In all events, 
| when you get to Paris, take a good lIralian maſter to read Italian 


with you three times a week ; not only to keep what you have 
already, which you would otherwiſe forget, but alſo to perfect 
you in the reſt. It is a great pleaſure, as well as a great advan- 
tage, to be able to ſpeak to people of all nations, and well, 
in their own language. Aim at perfection in every thing, though 
in moſt things it is unattainable ; however, they who aim at it, 
and perſevere, will come much nearer it, than thoſe, whoſe la- 
zineſs and deſpondency make them give it up as unattainable. 
Magnis tamen excidit auſis is a degree of praiſe which will always 
attend a noble and ſhining temerity, and a much better ſign in a 


young fellow, than ſerpere humi, tutus nimium timidu/que procelle, 


For men, as well as women, ; 
— Born to be controul'd, 
1 Stoop to the forward and the bold. . 
A man who ſets out in the world with real timidity and diffi- 


| dence, has not an equal chance for it; he will be diſcouraged, 
put by, or trampled upon. But, to ſucceed, a man, eſpecially 
2 young one, ſhould have inward firmneſs, ſteadineſs, and intre- 
pidity; with exterior modeſty, and ſeeming difidence. He muſt 


modeſtly but reſolutely, aſſert his ow rights and privileges; Sua- 


_ witer in modo but, fortiter in re. He ſhould have an apparent 


frankneſs, and openneſs, but with inward c.ution and cloſeneſs. 


All theſe things will come to you by frequenting anc obſerving. 


good company. And by good company I mean that fort of com- 
panys which is called good company by every body of tnat place. 
hen all this is over, we ſhall mee; and then we will talk 


over tie à tẽte,, the various little finiſhing ſtrokes, which con- 


verſation and acquaintance occaſionally ſuggeſt, and which cannot 
be methodically written. —— 


Vor. II. Bb - 
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Tell Mr. Harte that I have received his two letters cf the 
zd and 8th, N. S. which, as ſoon as | have received a third, I 
will anſwer. Adicu, my dear! I find you will do. 


TT. 
| London, June the 5th, O. S. 1750. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, F | 
1 HAVE received your piQture, which | have long waited for 
with impatience; | wanted to ſee your countenance, from 
whence I am very apt, as | believe moſt people are, to form 
ſonie general opinion of the mind. If the painter has taken you, 
as well as he has done Mr, Harte, (for his pitmie is by far the 
moſt like | ever ſaw in my life) | draw good concluſions from 
your countenance, which has both ſpirit and fineſe in it. In 
bulk you are pretty well increaſed ſince | ſaw you; if your height 
is not increaled in proportion, I defire that you will make haſte 
to complete it. Seriouſly, I believe that your exerciſes at Paris 
will make you ſhoot up to a good ſize ; your legs, by all ac- 
counts, ſeem to promiſe it. —— the wholeſome 
part, is the beit part of thoſe academical exerciſes. Ils d'graif- 
ſent leur homme. A propos of exerciſes ; J have prepared every 
thing for your reception at Monſieur de la Guerimere's, and your 
room, Fe. will be ready at your arrival. I am fure you muſt 
be ſenſible how much better it will be for you to be interne in the 
Academy, for the firſt ſix or ſeven months at leaſt, than to be 
en hotel garni, at ſome diſtance from it, and obliged to go to it 
every morning, let the weather be what it will, not to mention 
the loſs of time too; beſides, by living and boarding in the Aca- 
demy, you will make an acquaintance with half the young fe | 
lows of faſhion at Paris; and in a very little while be looked | 
upon as one of them in all French companies ; an advantage that 
has never yet happened to any one Engliſhman that I have 
known. I am ſure you do not ſuppofe that the difference of the 
expence, which is but a trifle, has any weight with me in this 
reſolution. You have the French language fo perfeQly, and you 
will acquire the French /ournure ſo foon, that 140 not know any 
body likely to paſs their time ſo well at Paris as yourſelf. Our 
young countrymen have generally too little French, and too bad 
addreſs, either to preſent themſelves, or be well received in the 
| beſt French companies; and, as a proof of it, there is no one 
inftance of an Engliſhman's having ever been ſuſpected of a gal- 
lantry with a French woman of condition, though every French 
woman of condition is more than ſuſpected of having a gallan- 


try. But they take vp with the diſgraceful and dangerous com- 1 


merce of proſtitutes, actieſſes, dancing women, and that ſort of 

traſh, though, if they had common addreſs, better atchieve- 

ments would be extremely eaſy. Un arrangement, which is in 

plain Engliſh a gallantry, is, at Paris, as neceſſary a part of a 

woman of faſhion's eſtabliſhment, as her houſe, table, coach, Ce. 

A young fellow mult therefore be a very awkward one, W * 
| | N | IEQUC 
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reduced to, or of a very ſingular taſte, to prefer drabs and dan- 

ger to a commerce (in the courſe of the world not diſgraceful) 

with a woman of health, education and rank. Nothing ſinks a 

young man in low company, both of women and men, fo ſurely 
as timidity, and diffidence of himſelf. If he thinks that he ſhall 

not, he may depend upon it, he will not pleaſe. But with pro- 
r endeavours to pleaſe, and a degree of perſuaſion that he ſhall, 


it is almoſt certain that he will. How many people does one 


meet with every where, who with very moderate parts, and 
very little knowledge, puſh themſelves pretty far, ſingly by be- 


ing ſanguine, enterpriſing, and perſevering ? They will take no 
denial from man or woman; difficulties do not diſcourage them; 


repulſed twice or thrice, they rally, they charge again, and nine 


times in ten prevail at laſt, The ſame means will much ſooner, 
and more certainly, attain the ſame ends, with your parts and 


knowledge. You have a fund, to be ſanguine upon, and good 


forces to rally. In buſineſs, (talents ſuppoſed) nothing is more 
effectual, or ſucceſsful, than a good, though concealed, opinion 
of one's ſelf, a firm reſolution, and an unwearied perſeverance. 


None but madmen attempt impoſſibilities ; and whatever is poſ- 
ſible, is one way or another to be brought about. If one method 
fails, try another, and ſuit your methods to the characters you 
have to do with. At the treaty of the Pyrenees, which Cardi- 
nal Mazarin, and Don Louis de Haro, concluded, dans PI/le des 
Faiſans; the latter carried ſome very important points by his con- 
ſtant and cool perſeverance. | ; 5 
The Cardinal had all the Italian vivacity and impatience; 


Don Louis all the Spaniſh phlegm and tenaciouſneſs. The point 
which the Cardinal had moſt at heart, was, to hinder the re- 


eſtabliſhment of the Prince of Conde, his implacable enemy; but 


he was in haſte to conclude, and impatient to return to court, 


where abſence is always dangerous, Don Louis obſerved this, 
and never failed at every conference to bring the affair of the 
Prince of Condé upon the zapis. The Cardinal for ſome time 


refuſed even to treat upon it; Don Louis, with the fame ſens 
froid, as conſtantly perſiſted, till he at laft prevailed; contrary to 


the intentions and the intereſt both of the Cardinal and of his 


court. Senſe muſt diſtinguiſh between what is impoſſible, and 
what is only difficult; and ſpirit and perſeverance will get the 
better of the latter. Every man is to be had one way or ano- 
ther, and every woman almoſt any way. I muſt not omit one 


thing, which is previouſly neceſſary to this, and indeed to every 
thing elſe ; which is attention, a flexibility of attention ; never 
to be wholly engroſſed by any paſt or future object, but inſtantly 


directed to the preſent one, be it what it will. An abſent man 
can make but few obſervations ; and thoſe will be disjointed and 
imperfect ones, as half the circumſtances muſt neceſſarily eſcape 
| him. He can purſue nothing ſteadily, becauſe his abſences make 


bim loſe his way. They are very diſagreeable, and hardly to be 
tolerated in old-age ; but, in youth, they cannot be forgiven. If 
= : * you 
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you find that you have the leaſt tendency to them, pray watch 
yourlcit very carefully, and you un prevent them now ; but if 
you let them grow into a habit, you will find it very diffreult to 
cute them hereafter ; and © worſe diſtemper I do not know. 

I heard with great ſatisfaction the other day, from one who has 
been lately at Rome, that nobody was better received, in the beſt 
companies, than yourſelf. The ſame thing, I dare ſay, will hap- 
pen to you at Paris; where they ate particularly kind to alt 
ſtrangers, who will be civil to them, and ſhow a delire of 
_ pleaſing. Fut they muſt be flattered a little, not only by words, 

but by a ſeeming preference given to their country, their manners, 
and their cuſtoms ; which is but a very ſmall price to pay for a 
very good reception. Were I in Atrica, | would pay it to 2 
negro for his good-will. Adieu. | 


london, June the 11th, O. S. 1750. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 5 
| HE Preſident Monteſquieu (whom you will be acquainted 
With at Paris) after having laid down his book, de E 
prit des Loix, the nature and principles of the three different kinds 
of government, viz. the demioc:a:ical, the monarchical, and the 
deſpotic; treats of the education neceffary for each reſpective 
form. His chapter upon the education proper for the monar- 
chical, I thought worth tranſcribing, and ſending to you. You 
will obſerve that the monarchy which he has in his eye is 
France. „„ % TTT 
Ce n'eſt point dans les maiſons publiques ou Von inſtruit len- 
fance, que Von regoit dans les monarchies la principale educa- 
tion; c'eſt lorſque l'on entre dans le monde que Veducation en 
quelque fagon commence. La eſt l'ecole de ce que l'on appelle 
Phonneur, ce maitre univerſe], qui doit partout nous conduire. 
___ C'eſt la que Pon voit et que Von entend toujours trois choſes, 
qu'il faut mettre dans les vertus une certaine nobleſſe, dans les 


mœuts une certaine franchiſe, dans les manieres une certaine 


politeſſe. 55 T2 e 
Les vertus qu'on nous y montre ſont toujours moins ce que l'on 
| MED uk | | doit 
In monarchies the principal branch of education is not taught 

in colleges or academies. It commences, in ſome meaſure, at 
our ſetting out in the world; for this is the ſchool of what we 
call honour, that univerſal preceptor, which ought every where 
to be our guide, JJ ˙ 
Here it is that we conſtantly hear three rules or maxims, viz, 


that we ſhould have a certain nobleneis in our virtues, a kind 


_ of franknels in our morals, and a particular politeneſs in ous 
bchaviaue. Ne ag try: | | | 
The virtues we are her. taught, ate leſs what we owe to 
| | : . : others, 


W 


® 
„ 


de l'eſptit ou de la grandeur des a 
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doit aux autres, que ce que Pon ſe doit à ſoi-meme, elles ne ſont 
pas tant ce qui nous appelle vers nos concitoyens que ce qui nous 
en diſtingue. | 

On n'y juge pas les actions des hommes commes bonnes, mais 
comme belles; comme juſtes, mais comme grandes; comme rai- 
{onnables, mais comme extraordinaires. : 

Des que Vhonneur y peut trouver quelque choſe de noble, il 

_ ou le juge qui les tend legitimes, ou le ſophiſte qui les 
juſtifie. = | | | 
; Il permet la galanterie lors qu'elle eſt unie a Videe du ſentiment 
du cœur, ou a idee de conquete ; et c'eſt la vraie raiſon pour 


laquelle les mœuts ne ſont jamais ſi pures dans les monarchies, 


que dans les gouvernemens republicains. | 
Il permet la ruſe, loriqu'elle eſt jointe a Pidee de la grandeur 
2 comme dans la politique 

dont les fineſſes ne Voffenſent fass. | 
Il ne d&iend Fadulation que lorſqu'elle eft ſeparèe de l'idee 
d'une grande fortune, et n'eſt jointe qu'au ſentiment de ſa propre 

baſſeſſe TY ol 

 Alegard des mœurs, j'ai dis que Veducation des monarchies 
doit y mettre une certaine franchiſe. On y veut donc de la verite 
dans les diſcours. Mais eſt-ce par amour elle ? point du tout. 
On la veut parce qu'un homme qui eſt accoutume a la dite paroit 
etre hardi et libre. En effet, un tel homme ſemble ne dependre 
i . * 


— — 
— — 


others, than to ourſelves; they are not ſo much what draws 


us towards ſociety, as what diftinguiſhes us from our fellow 
Citizens. 


Here the actions of men are judged, not as virtuous, but as 


| thining ; not as juſt, but as great; not as reaſonable, but as ex- 


traordinary. : 
When honour here meets with any thing noble in our actions, 

it is either a judge that approves them, or a ſophiſter by whom 

they are exculed. 7 5 : . 
It allows of gallantry, when united with the idea of ſenſible 


affection, or with that of conqueſt; this is the reaſon why we 
never meet with ſo ſtrict a purity of morals in monarchies, as 


in republican governments. 


It allows of cunning and craſt, when joined with the notion 
olf greatneſs of ſoul or importance of affairs; as, tor iattance, 


in politics, with whole fineſſes it is far from being offended. 
It does not forbid adulation, but when ſeparate from the idea 
of a large fortune, and connected only with the ſenſe of our 


mean condition, 


With regard to morals, I have obſerved, that the education of 
monarchies ought to admit of a certain frankneſs and open car- 


riage. Truth therefore in converſation is here a necefſary point. 
But is it for the ſake of truth? By no means, Truth is requiſite 


valy, becauſe a perſon habituated to veracity has an air of bole- 
| | | | „„ 
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que des choſes, et non pas de la nianiere dont un autre les 
regoit. 
Ceeſt ce qui fait qu'autant que l'on y recommande cette 
eſpece de franchile, autant on y mepriſe celle du peuple, qui n'a 
que la verite et la ſimplicitè pour objet. | 

Enfin Veducation dans les monaichies exige dans les manieres 
une certaine politeſſe. Les hommes nes pour vivre enſemble, 
ſont nes auſſi pour ſe plaire ; et celui qui n'obſerveroit pas les bi- 
enſeances, choquant tous ccux avec qu ! vivroit, fe decredi- 
teroit au point qu'il deviendroit incapable de faire aucun hien. 

Mais ce n'eſt pas d'une ſource fi pure que |» politefſe a coutüme 
de titer fon origine. Elle nait de Venvie de ſe diſtinguer C'eſt 
par orgueil que nous ſommes polis: nous nous ſentons Bates d a- 
voir des mwanieres que prouvent qui nous ne ſommes pas duns la 
baſſeſſe, et que nous n'avons pas vecu avec cette forte de gens 
que l'on a abandonnes dans tous les ages. 

Dans les monarchies la politeſſe eſt naturaliſee a la cour. Un 


homme exceſſivement grand rend tous les ↄutres petits. De Ia 


les Egards que l'on doit 4 tout le monde; de la nait la olireſſe, 
8 9 P 
qui flatte autant ceux qui ſont polis que ceu: a Vegard ce qu' ils 


le font, parce qu'elle ſait comprencre qu'on ell de la cour, ou 


qu'on et digne d'en etre. | 
Lair de la cour conſilte a quitter fa grandeur propre pour un 
n 


— 
— 


nob and freedom. And indeed, a man of this ſtamp 2 to 


lay a ſtteſs only on the things themſelves, not on the man-. 


ner in which they are received. 

Hence it is, that in proportion as this kind of frankneſs is com- 
mended, that of the common people is deſpiſed, which has no- 
thing but truth and ſimplicity for its object. 

In fine, the education of monarchies requires a certain polite- 
neſs of behaviour. Man, a ſociable animal, is ſormed to pleaſe 
in ſociety ; and a perſon that would break through the rules of 
decency, fo as to ſhock thoſe he converſed with, would loſe the 
public eſteem, and become incapable of doing any good. 


But politeneſs, generally ſpeaking, does not derive its original 
from ſo pure a fource. It ariſes from a defire of diſtinguiſhing 


_ ourſelves. It is pride that renders us polite : we are flattered 
with being taken notice of for a behaviour that ſhews we are 
not of a mean *condition, and that we have not been bred v 


with thoſe who in all * are conſidered as the ſcum of the 


people. 


Nene 4 in 8 is r at court, one man ex- 
ceſſively great renders every body elſe little. Hence that regard, - 


'v-hich is paid to our fellow ſubjects; hence that politeneſs, equally 
plezfng to thute by whom, as to thoſe towards whom, it is 


proCifed ; becaute it gives people to underſtand, that a perſon 


actu lly belongs, or at leaft deſerves to belong, to the court. 


A court air conſiſts in r real for a borrowed great- 


neſd. 
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grandeur empruntẽe. Celle-ci flatte plus un courtiſan que la fi 
enne meme. Elle donne une certain modeſtie ſuperbe qui ſe re” 
pand au- loin, mais dont Vorgueil diminue inſenſiblement, à pro” 
portion de la diſtance ou Pon eſt de la fource de cette grandeur. 
On trouve à la cour une delicateſſe de gout en toutes choles, 


qui vient d'un uſage continuel des ſuperfluites d'une grande for- 


tune, de la variete et ſurtout de la laſſitude des plaiſics, de la 
muliiplicite de la confuſion meme des fantaiſies, qui lorſqu elles 
ſont agreables y ſont toujours regues. N . 

C'eſt ſur toutes ces choſes que l' education fe porte pour faire ce 
qu'on appelle Phonrete homme, qui a toutes les qualites et toutes 
les vertus que l'on demande dans ce gouvernement. 

La, Vhonneur ſe melant par-tout entre dans toutes les fagons de 
penſcr et toutes les manieres de fentir, et ditige memes les prin- 
cipes. | | | 

Cet honneur bifarre fait que les vertus ne ſont que ce qu'il veut 
et comme il les v-ut ; il met de fon chef des regles a tout ce = 


nous eſt preicrit; il Etend ou il borne nos devoirs a ſa fantaiſie, 


ſoit qu'ils atent leur ſource dans la religion, dans la politique, ou 

dans la morale „ 
Il 'y a rien dans la monarchie que les loix, la religion, et “- 

honneui preſcrivent tant que Fobeifſance aux volontes du Prince: 


mais cet honneur, nous dicte que le Prince ne doit jamais nous 


een 


neſs. The latter pleaſes the courtier more than the former. It in- 
ſpires him with a certain diſdainful modeſty, which ſhews itſelf, 
externally, but whoſe pride inſenſibly diminiſhes in proportion 
to its diftance from the ſource of this greatneſs. _ . 
At court we find a delicacy of taſte in every thing, a delicacy 
ariſing from the conſtant uſe of the ſuperfluities of life, from the 
variety, and eſpecially the ſaiiety of pleaſure, from the multi- 
plicity and even confuſion of fancies, which, if they are but a- 
greeable are fure of being well received. a 
Theſe are the things which properly fall within the province 
of education, in order to form what we call a man of hoaour, 
a man poſſeſſed of all the qualities and virtues requiſite in this 
kind of government. . _ | 
Here it is that honour interferes with every thing, mixing 
even with people's manner of thinking, and directing their very 


principles. 


To this whimſical humour it is owing that the virtues are only 
juſt what it pleaſes; it adds rules of its own invention to every 
thing preſcribed to us; it extends or limits our duties according 
to its own fancy, whether they proceed from religion, politics, or 
morality. | . 5 

Ih bere is nothing ſo ſtrongly inculcated in monarchies, by the 
laws, by religion, and honour, as ſubmiſſion to the Prince's will; 
but this very honour tells us, that the Prince never ought to 
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preſcrire une action qui nous deſhonore, parce qu'elle nous ren» 
droit incapable de le feryir, | 
Gruillon refuſa d'aſſaſſiner le Duc de Guiſe, mais il offtit 
a Henri Trois de ſe battre contre lui. Apres la Saint Barthele- 
mi, Charles Neuf ayant écrit & tous les gouverneurs de faire 


maſſacrer les Huguenats, ls Vicomte Dorte, qui commandoit | 
dans Bayonne, Ecrivit au Roi: *© Sire, je n'ai trouve parmi les 


* habitans et les gens de guerre, que de bons citoyens, de braves 
« ſoldats, et pas un bourreau ; ainſi eux et moi ſupplions votre 
1% Majeſte d'employer nos bras et nos vies a choſes faiſables.“ 
Ce grand et genereux courage regardoit une lachets comme 
une choſe impoſſible. 92 
II n'y a rien que Phonneur preſcrive 2 i la Nobleſſe, que 
de ſervir le Prince à la guerre. En effet, c'eſt la profeſſion 


diſtinguèe, parce que ſes hazards, ſes ſucces, et ſes malheurs 
meme conduiſent a la grandeur. Mais en impoſant cette loi, 


 Phonneur veut en etre Varbitre, et sil ſe trouve choque, il exige 


ou permet qu'on ſe retire chez fol, _ 
Il veut qu'on puiſſe indifferemment aſpiter aux emplois ou les 
refuſer ; il tient cette liberte au deſſus le la fortune nme. 
L'honneur a donc ſes regles ſuprèmes, et education eſt ob- 
ligee de y conformer. Les priacipales ſont, qu'il nous eſt bien 


permix 


command a diſhonourable action, becauſe this would render us 
incapable of ſerving him. 3 ED 

| Crillon refuſed to aſſaſſinate the duke of Guile, but offered 
to fight him. After the maſſacre of St. Bartholomew, Charles 
IX. having ſent orders to the governors in the ſeveral provinces 
for the f 


inhabitants of this town, and your Majeſty's troops I could not 


find ſo much as one executioner ; they are honeſt citizens and 


brave ſoldiers. We jointly therefore beſeech your Majeſty ta 
command our arms and lives in things that are praQticable. This 
great and generous ſoul looked upon a baſe action as a thing im- 
poſſible. | 5 | | „ 

There is nothing that honour more ſtrongly recommends ta 
the Nobility, than to ſerve their Prince in a military capacity. 
And indeed this is their favourite profeſſion, becauſe its dangers, 
its ſucceſs, and even its miſcarriages, are the road to gran- 


deur. Yet this very law of its own making, honour chuſes ta 


explain; and in caſe of any affront, it requires or permits us 
eri ,, ED NS 


It inſiſts alſo that we ſhould be at liberty either ta ſeek or to 


reject employments ; a liberty which it prefers even to an ample 


fortune. | 


Honour therefore has its \upreme laws, to which education 
js obliged to conform. The chief of theſe are that we are per- 


mitted 


Hugonots to be mprdered, Viſcount Norte, who com- 
manded at Bayonne, wrote thus ta the king: Sire, among the 


— 
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permis de faire cas de notre fortune, mais qu'il nous eſt ſouve- 


rainement defendu d'en fait aucun de notre vie. | 
La ſeconde ell, que lorſque nous avons ere une fol places Gans 
un rang, nous ne devons rien faire, ni louffrir qui faſſe voir que 


nous nous tenons inferieurs à ce rang meme. 


La troiſieme, que les choſes que Phonneur defend, ſont plus 
rigoureuſement defendues, lorſque les Loix ne concourent point 
a les proſcrire, et que celles qu'il exige ſont plus fortement exi- 
gees, lorique les Loix ne le demandent pas. 

Though our government differs conſiderably from the French, 
inaſmuch as we have fixed laws, and conſtitutional barriers, for 
the ſecurity of our liberties and properties; yet the Preſident's 
obſervations hold pretty near as true in England, as in France. 
Though Monarchies may differ a good deal, Kings differ very 
little. Thoſe who are abſolute deſire to continue ſo, and 
thoſe who are not endeavour to become ſo; hence, the ſame 
maxims and manners almoſt in all courts: voluptuouſneſs and 
profuſion encouraged, the one to ſink the people into in- 
dolence, the other into poverty, conſequently into dependency. 
The court is called the world here, as well as at Paris; and no- 


thing more is meant, by ſaying that a man knows the world, 


than that he knows courts. In all courts you muſt expect to 


meet with connections without friendſhip, enmities without 


hatred, honour without virtue, appearances ſaved, and realities 
ſacrificed ; good manners, with bad morals; and all vice and 


virtue ſo diſguiſed, that whoever has only reaſoned upon both, 
would know neither, when he firſt met them at court. It is well 


that you ſhould know the map of that country, that when you 


come to travel in it, you may do it with greater ſafety. 


From all this, you will of yourſelf draw this obvious conclu- 
ſion, that you are in truth but now going to the great and im- 


portant ſchool, the world; to which Weſtminſter and Leipſig 
were only the little preparatory ſchools, as Mary-le bone, 
Wandſor, &c. are to them. What you have already acquired, 


will only place you in the ſecond form of this new ſchool, 
inſtead of the firſt. But if you intend, as I ſuppoſe you do, to 
et into the ſhell, you have very different things to learn from 
Latin and Greek; and which require much more ſagacity and 
| atten- 


FI 2 
— 


mitted to ſet a value upon our ſortune, but are abſolutely for- 


bdidden to ſet any upon our lives. 


The ſecond is, that when we are raiſed to a poſt or prefer- 
ment, we ſhould never do or permit any thing, which may ſeem 
to imply that we look upon ourſelves as inferior to the rank 
we hold. e e | . | 

The third is, that thoſe things which honour forbids, are 


more . rigorouſly forbidden, when the laws do not concur in 
the prohibition ; and thoſe it commands, are more ſtrongly 


inſiſted upon, when they happen not to be commanded by 
law. . * . 
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attention, than thoſe two dead languages: the language of pure 


22 


and ſunple nature, the language of nature variouſſy modified, |} 


and corrupted by paſſions, prejudices. and habits : the language 
of ſimulation, and cifſimulation ; very hard, but very neceſfar 
to decypher. Homer has not halt ſo mary, nor fo diffic ult dia- 


jects, as the great book of the ſchool you are now going to. 


Obſerve theretore progreflively, and with the greateſt attention, 
what the beſt ſcholars in the form immediately above you ao, and 
ſo on, till you get into the ſhell yourſelf. Adieu. 


Pray tell Mr. Marte that I have received his letter of the 
27th May N. S. and that I adviſe him never to take the Englith 


news-writers literally, who never yet inſerted any one thing 
quite right. I have both his patent and his mandamus, in both 
which he is Walter, let the news-papers call him what they 
: EI TTA RN M. 
London, July the gth, O. 8. 1750. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, „ 


SHOULD not deſerve that appellation in return from you, 


if I did not freely and explicitly inform you of every corri- 
gible defect, which I may either hear of, ſuſpect, or at any 
time diſcover in you. Thoſe who in the common courſe of the 


world will call themſelves your friends; or whom according to the 


common notions of friendſhip, you may poſſibly think ſuch, will 


never tell you of your favlts, ſtill leſs of your weakneſſes. But 


on the contrary, more defirous to make you their friend, than to 
prove themſelves yours, they will flatter both, and, in truth, 


not be ſorry for either. Interiorly, moſt people enjoy the infe- |} 


riority of their beſt friends. The uſeful and eſſential part of 
friendſhip, to you, is reſerved fingly for Mr.. Harte and myſelf ; 
our relations to you ſtand pure, and unſuſpected of all private 
views. In whatever we ſay to you, we can have no intereſt but 
yours. We can have no competition, no jealouſy, no ſecret 
envy or malignity. 
adviſe, and remonſtrate ; and your reaſon muſt tell you that you 
ought to attend to, and believe us. 


I am credibly informed, that there is ſtill a conſiderable hitch 
or hobble in your enunciation ; and that when you ſpeak faſt, 
I have formerly ana fre- 


you ſometimes ſpeak unintelligibly. 
quently laid my thoughts before you ſo fully upon this ſubject. 
that I can ſay nothing new upon it now. I muſt therefore only 
repeat, that your whole depends upon it. Your trade is to ſpeak 
well both in public and in private. The manner of your ſpeak- 
ing is full as important as the matter, as more people have ears 
to be tickled, than underſtandings to judge. 
tions ever ſo good, they will be of no uſe, if you ſtifle and 
ſtrangle them in their birth. The beſt compoſitions of Corelli, 
if ill executed, and played out of tune, inſteaſt of touching, as 

— they 


We are therefore authoriſed to repreſent, | 


Be your produc- 


: 
= 
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they do when well performed, would only excite the indigna- 
tion of the hearers, when murdered by an unſkiltul perfor- 
mer. But to murder your own productions, and that co- 
ram fopula is a Medean cruelty, which Horace abſolutely for- 
| bids. Remember of what importance Demoſthenes, and one-of 
the Gracchi, thought enunciation ; read what ſtreſs Cicero, 
and Quintilian lay upon it; even the herb-women at Athens 
were correct judges of it. Oratory with all its graces, that of 
enunciation in particular, 1s full as neceſſary in our government, 
as it ever was in Greece or Rome. No man can make a fortune 
or a figure in this country, without ſpeaking, and ſpeaking well 
in public. If you will perſuade, you muſt firſt pleaſe; and 
if you will pleaſe, you muſt tune your voice to harmony, 
you mult articulate every ſyllable ciſtintly, your an 
and cadences muſt be ſtrongly and properly marked; and the 
whole together muſt be graceful and engaging ; if you do not 
ſpeak in that manner, you had much better not ſpeak at all. 
All the learning you have, or ever can have, is not worth one 
groat without it. It may be a comfort, and an amuſement to 
ou in your cloſet, but can be of no uſe to you in the world. 
Let me conjure you therefore, to make this your only object, 
till you have abſolutely conquered it, for that is in your power; 
think of nothing ele, read and ſpeak for nothing elſe. Read a- 
loud, though alone, and read articulately and diſtinQly, as if 
you were reading in public, and on the moſt important occaſion. 
ecite pieces of eloquence, declaim ſcenes of tragedies to Mr. 
| Harte, as if he were a numerous audience. If there is any par- 
ticular conſonant which you have a difficulty in articulating, as 
T think you had with the R. utter it millions and millions of 
times, till you have uttered it right. Never ſpeak quick, till 
you have firlt learned to ſpeak well. In ſhort, lay aſide every 
book and every thought, that does not directly tend to this 
great object, abſolutely deciſive of your future fortune and 
figure. 1 . | 
The next thing neceſſary in your deſtination, is, writing cor- 
rectly, elegantly, and in a good hand too; in which three parti- 
culars, I am ſorry to tell you, that you hitherto fail. Your hand- 
writing is a very bad one, and would make a ſcurvy figure in 
an office-book of letters, or even in a lady's pocket-book. But that 
fault is eaſily cured by care, fince every man, who has the uſe of 


* 


his eyes and of his right hand, Ca 2 a fatter 
| | hand te pleas CS A; to the correctneſs and ele- 


gancy of your writing, attention to grammar does the one, 
and to the beſt authors the other. In your letter to me of the 
27th June, N. 8. you omitted the date of the place, fo that 

I only conjeQtured from the contents that you were at Rome. 
Thus J have, with the truth and freedom of the tendereſt af- 
fection, told you all your deſects, at !caft all that I know or _ 
; | have 
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have heard of Thank God they are all very curable, they muft 
be cured, and Lam ſure you wil cure them. That once done, 
nothing remains for you to acquire, or for me to with you, but 
the turn, the manners, the addreſs and the graces of the polite 
world; which experience, obſervation, and good company will 
inſenſibly give you. Few people at your age have read, leen, 
and known, fo much as you have, and conſequently few are ſo 
near as yourſelf to what I call perfection, by which I only 
mean, being very near as well as the beſt. Far, therefore, from 
being diſcouraged by what you ſtill want, what you already 


have ſhould encourage you to attempt, and convince you that 
by attempting you will inevitably obtain it. The difficulties 


which you have ſurmounted were much greater than any you 
have now to encounter. Till very lately your way has been only 
through thorns and briars ; the tew that now remain are mixed 
with roſes. Pleaſure is now the principal remaining part of your 
education. It will ſoften and poliſh your manners; it will make 
you purſue and at laſt overtake the graces. Pleaſure is neceſſa- 
rily reciprocal ; no one feels, who does not at the ſame time 


give it. To be pleaſed, one muſt pleaſe. What pleaſes you in 


others, will in general pleaſe them in you. Paris is indiſputably 
the ſeat of the graces; they will even court you, if you are not 
too coy. Frequent and obſerve the beſt companies there, and 


you will ſoon be naturalized among them ; you will ſoon find 
how particularly attentive they are to the correctneſs and ele- 


gancy of their language, and to the graces of their enunciation; 
they would even call the underſtanding of a man in queſtion, 
who ſhould neglect, or not know the infinite advantages ariſing 


from them. Marver, reciter, declamer, bien; are ſerious ſtudies 


among them, and well deſerve to be ſo every where. The con- 
verſations even among the women frequently turn upon the ele- 
gancies, and minuteſt delicacies of the French language. An 
erjouement, a gallant turn prevails in all their companies, to wo- 


men, with whom they neither are, nor pretend to be, in love 
but ſhould you (as may very poſſibly happen) fall really in love 
there, with ſome women of iaſhion and ſenſe, (for I do not 


ſuppoſe you capable of falling in love with a trumpet) and 


that your rival, without half your parts or knowledge, ſhould 
et the better of you, merely by dint of manners, enjouement, 
22 &c. how would you regret not having ſufficiently at- 


tended to thoſe accompliſhments which you deſpiſed as ſuper- 


ficial and trifling, but which you would then find of real conſe- 
quence in the courſe of the world! And men, as well as women, 


are taken by thoſe external graces. Shut up your books then 


now as a hufineſs, and open them only as a pleaſure: but 


Jet the great book of the world be your ſerious ſtudy ; read it 


over and over, get it by heart, adopt its ſtyle, and make it your 


Owen. 


ſee the balance io much in your fivuur ; and tha: the items per 
contra 


When I caſt up vour account, as it now ſtands, I rejoice to 
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contra are ſo few, and of ſuch a nature that they may be very 
eaſily cancelled. By way of debtor and creditor, it ſtands 


thus. | 

Creditor, By French. Debtor. To Engliſh. 

| German. Enunciation. 
Italian. | _ Manners. 
Latin. 
Greek. 
Logic. 
Ethics. 
Hiſtory. 


" Nature. 
Jus | Gemtum 
| Publicum. | 
This, my dear friend, is a very true account, and a very en- 


couraging one for you. A man who owes ſo little, can clear 


it off in a very little time, and if he is a prudent man will; 
whereas a man, who by long negligence owes a great deal, deſ- 


| pairs of ever being able to pay; and therefore never looks into 
bis accounts at all. | 


When you go to Genoa, pray obſerve carefully all the exvi- 
rons of it, and view them with ſomebody, who can tell you all 


the ſituations and operations of the Auſtrian army, during that 


famous ſiege, if it deſerves to be called one; for in reality the 
town never was beſieged, nor had the Auſtrians any one thing 


| neceſſary for a fiege. If Marquis Centurioni, who was laſt 


winter in England, ſhould happen to be there, go to him 


with my compliments, and he will ſhew you all imaginable 


civilities. VVV „ | 
I could have ſent you ſome letters to Florence, but that I 


knew Mr. Mann would be of more ute to you than all of them. 


Pray make him my compliments. Cultivate your Italian, while 
you are at Florence; where it is ſpoken in its utmoſt purity, 


but ill pronounced. 


Pray fave me the ſeed of ſome of the beſt melons yon eat, 
and put it up dry in paper. You need not fend it me; but Mr. 


Harte will bring it in his pocket when he comes over. I ſhould 


likewiſe be glad of tome cuttings of the beſt figs, eſpecially 4 
Fica gentiie, and the Maltheſe ; but as this is not the ſeaſon for 
them, Mr. Mann will, I dare ſay, undertake that commiſſion, 


and (end them me at the proper time by Leghorne. Adieu En- 
deavour to pleaſe others, and divert yourſelf as much as ever you 
can, en bonncte et galant Homme, © „ 


P. S. I ſend you the incloſed to deliver to Lord Rochford 
upon your arrival at Turin. 0 5 
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MY DEAR FRIEND, 
INCE your letter from Sienna, which gave me a very 
imperfect account both of your illneſs and your recovery, 

] have not received one word either from you or Mr. Harte. 


I impute this to the careleſſneſs of the poſt ſingly ; and the great 


diſtance between us at preſent, expoſes our letters to thoſe 


accidents. But when you come to Paris, from whence the 


letters arrive here very regularly, I ſhall inſiſt upon your writ- 
ing to me conſtantly once a week; and that upon the ſame 
day, for inſtance, every Thurſday, that I may know by what 
mail to expect your letter. I ſhall alſo require you to be more 
minute in your account of yourſelf than you have hitherto been, or 


than I have required; becauſe of the informations which I { 


received from time to time from Mr. Harte. At Paris you will 
be out of your time, and muſt ſet up for yourſelf: it is then 
that I ſhall be very ſolicitous to know how you carry on your 
| buſineſs. While Mr. Harte was your partner, the care was his 
| ſhare, and the ow yours. But at Paris, if you will have the 

latter, you muſt take the former along with it. It will be quite 


a new world to you; very different from the little world, that 


you have hitherto ſeen ; and you will have much more to do 
1n it. You muſt keep your little accounts conſtantly every 
morning, if you would nct have them run into confuſion, and 
ſwell to a bulk that would frighten you from ever looking 


into them at all, You muſt allow ſome time for learning 
what you do not know, and ſome for keeping what you. 


do know: and you muſt leave a great deal of time for your 
pleaſures ; which (I repeat it again) are now become the moſt 
_ neceſſary part of your education. It is by converſations, din- 
ners, ſuppers, entertainments, &c, in the beſt cempanies, that 
vou mult be formed for the world. Les manitres les agrimens, 
les graces, cannot be learned by theory ; they are only to be 
got by uſe among thoſe who have them ; and they are now 
the main object of your life, as they are the neceſſary ſteps to your 
fortune. A man of the beſt parts, and the greateſt learning, if 
he does not know the world by his own experience and odſer- 
vation, will be very abſurd ; and, conſequently, very unwel- 
come in company. He may fay very good things ; but they 
will probably be ſo ill timed, miſplaced, or improperly addreſſed, 


that he had much better hold his tongue. Full of his own matter, 


and uninformed of, or inattentive to, the particular circum- 


ſtances and ſituations of the company, he vents it indiſcrimi- 
nately : he puts ſome people out of countenance ; he ſhocks |} 
others; and frightens all, who dread what may come out 


next. The moſt general rule that I can give you for the world, 
and which your experience will convince you of the truth of, 
is never to give the tone to the company, but to take it from 
1 | them; 
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them ; and to labour more to put them in conceit with them- 
ſelves, than to make them admire you. 'Thoſe whom you can 
make like themſelves better, will, I promiſe you, like you 


very well. | | | 
A ſyſtem-monger, who, without knowing any thing of the 
world by experience, has formed a ſyſtem of it in his duſty cell, 


lays it down, for example, that (ſrom the general nature of 


mankind) flattery is pleaſing. He will therefore flatter. But 
how ? Why, indiſcriminately. And, inſtead of repairing and 


| heightening the piece judiciouſly, with ſoft colours, and a de- 


licate pencil; with a coarſe bruſh, and a great deal of white- 


| waſh, he daubs and beſmears the piece he means to adorn. 


His flattery offends even his patron ; and is almoſt too groſs for 


his miſtreſs. A man of the world knows the force of flattery 
as well as he does ; but then he knows how, when, and where 


to give it; he proportions his doſe to the conſtitution of 
the patient. He flatters by application, by inference, by com- 
pariſon, by hint; and ſeldom diieQly. In the courſe of the 
world there is the ſame difference, in every thing, between 
ſyſtem and practice. i 3 | 

I long to have you at Paris, which is to be your great ſchool ; 
you will be then in a manner within reach of me. 8 15 

Tell me, are you perfectly recovered, or do you ſtill find 
any remaining complaint upon your lungs? Vour diet ſhould 
be cooling, and at the ſame nouriſhing. Milks of all kinds are 
proper for you; wines of all kinds bad. A great deal of gentle, 
and no violent, exerciſe, is good for you. Adieu. Gratia, 
Fama, et valetudb contingat abunde. e 

LE T-T.E:;R: AL 
„ London, OQober the 24d, O. S. 1750. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 88 i 
H' Is letter will, I am perſuaded, find you, and I hope 

7 ſafely, arrived at Montpelier ; from whence I truſt that 
Mr. Harte's indiſpoſition will, by being totally removed, allow 
you to get to Paris before Chriſtmas. You will there find two 
people, who, though both Engliſh, I recommend in the ſtrongeſt 
manner poſſible to your attention; and adviſe you to form the 
moſt intimate connections with them both, in their different 
ways. The one is a man, whom you already know ſomething 


of, but not near enough: it is the earl of Huntingdon ; who, 
next to you, is the trueſt object of my affection and eſteem ; 


and who (I am proud to fay it) calls me, and conſiders me as 


his adopted father. His parts are as quick, as his knowledge 


is extenſive ; and if quality were worth putting into account, 
where every other item is ſo much more valuable, his is the 
_ firſt almoſt in this country: the figure he will make in it, ſoon 
after he returns to it, will, if I am not more miſtaken than 
ever I was in my life, equal his birth and my hopes. Such a 

connection will be of infinite advantage to you; and, I — 

| TEE. | auure 
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| aſſure you, that he is extremely diſpoſed to form it upon my 
account, and will, I hope and believe, deſire to improve and 

cement it upon your own. 
In our parliamentary government, connections are abſolutely 


neceſſary; and, if prudently formed, and ably maintained, the 


ſucceis of them is infallible. There are two ſorts of connec- 
tions, which I would always adviſe you to have in view. The 
| firſt I will call equal ones; by which I mean thoſe, where the 
two connecting parties reciprocally find their account, from 
pretty near an equal degree of parts and abilities. In thoſe 

there muſt be a freer communication; each muſt ſee that the 
' Other is able, and be convinced that he is willing to be of uſe to 
him. Honour muſt be the principle of ſuch connections; and there 
Muſt bea mutual dependance, that preſent and ſeparate intereſt 
ſhall rot be able to break them. There muſt be a joint ſyſtem 
of tion; and in caſe of different opinions, each muſt recede 


a little, in order, at Jaſt, to form an unanimons one. Such, I 


hope, will be your conneQion with lord Huntingdon. You 
| will both come into parliament at the ſame time; and, if you 
have an equal ſhare of abilities and application, you and he, 
with other young people, whom yon will naturally affociate, 
may form a band which will be reſpected by any adminiſtration, 
and make a figure in the public. The other ſort of eonnections 


I call unequal ones; that is, where the parts are all on one 


| fide, and the rank and fortune on the other. Here, the advan- 
tage is all on one fide; but that advantage muft be ably and 


artfully concealed. Complaiſance, an engaging manner, and 


a patient toleration of certain airs of ſuperiority, muft cement 


them. The weaker party muſt be taken by the heart, his head 


giving no hold; and he muſt be governed, by being made to 
believe that he governs. Theſe people, ſkilfully led, give great 
weight to their leader. I have formerly pointed out to you 2 


couple that I take to be proper objects for your ſkilt; and you 


will meet with twenty more, for they are very rife. 
The other perſon, whom I recommend to you, is a woman, 
nut as a woman, for that is not immediately my buſineſs ; be- 
| ſides, I fear that ſhe is turned of fifty, It is lady Hervey, 
whom I directed you to call upon at Dijon; but who, to my 
great joy, becauſe to yonr great advantage, paſſes all this 
winter at Paris. She has been bred all her life at courts; of 
which ſhe has acquired all the eaſy good-breeding, and polite- 
neſs, without the frivolouſneſs. She has all the reading that 


a woman ſhould have; and more than any woman need have "'B 
for ſhe underſtands Latin perſectly well, though ſhe wiſely 
conceals it. As ſhe will look upon you as her ſon, I deſire that 


you will look upon her as my delegate : truſt, conſult, and 


apply to her withcur reſerve. No woman ever had more than 
ſhe has, le ton de la parfaitement bonne compagnie, les manicres 


engageartes, et le je ne fais quoi qui plait. Deſire her to reprove 
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and correct any, and every, the leaſt error and inaccuracy in 
your manners, air, addreſs, &c. No woman in Europe can do 
it ſo well; none will do it more willingly, or in a more proper, 
and obliging manner. In ſuch a cate the will not put you 
out of countenance, by telling you of it in company ; but 
either intimate it by ſome ſign, or wait for an opportunity 
when you are alone together. She is alſo in the beſt French 
company, where ſhe will not only introduce, but puff you, if 
I may uſe ſo low a word. And I can aſſure you, that it is no 


little help, in the beau monde, to be puffed there by a faſhiona- 


ble woman. I ſend you the incloted billet to carry her, only 
as a certificate of the identity of your perſon, which 1 take it 
for granted ſhe could not know again. 5 

You would be ſo much furprized to receive a whole letter 
from me, without any mcnti92 of the exterior ornaments ne- 
ceſſary tor a gentleman, as manners <locution, air, addreſs, 


| graces, Tc. that, to comply with your expectations, I will 


touch upon them; and tell you, that, when you come to 
England, I will ſhow you ſome people whom I do not now 

care to name, raiſed to the higheſt ſtations ſingly by thoſe exte- 
rior and adventitious ornaments ; whoſe parts would never 
have entitled them to the ſmalleſt office in the exciſe. Are they 

then neceſſary, and worth acquiring, or not? You will ſee 
many inſtances of this kind at Paris, particularly a glaring 
one, of a perſon * raiſed to the higheſt - poſts and dignities in 
France, as well as to be abſolute ſovereign of the bear monde, 
ſingly by the graces of his perſon and addreſs; by woman's 
chit chat, accompanied with important geſtures; by an im- 


H poſing air, and pleaſing abord. Nay, by theſe helps he even 


paſſes for a wit, though he hath certainly no uncommon ſhare 
of it. I will not name him, becauſe it would be very impru- 
dent in you to do it. A young fellow, at his firſt entrance into 


| the beau monde, muſt not offend the king de facto there. It is 


very often more neceſſary to conceal contempt than reſentment, 
the former being never forgiven, but the latter ſometimes 
forgor. 8 5 8 3 18 | 
There is a ſmall quarto book, entitled, Hiſfoire Chronologiqne 
de la France, lately publiſhed by le Preſident Henault ; a man of 
parts and learning, with whom you will probably get acquainted 
at Paris. I defire that it may always lie upon your table, for 
your recourſe as often as you read hiſtory. The Chronology, 
though chiefly relative to the hiſtory of France, is not fingly 
confined to it; but the moſt intereſting events of ail the reſt of 
Europe are alſo inſerted, and many ot tti-m adorned by ſhort, 
pretty, and juſt reflections T'he ew edition of les Memoires 
de Sully, in three quarto volumes, is alſo extremely well worth 


your reading, as it will give you a clearer and truer notion of _ 
one of the moſt intereſting periods of tte French hiſtory, than 
you can yet have formed, from all tne other books you 
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may have read upon the ſubject. That Prince, I mean Hen 
the Feurth, had all the accompliſhments and virtues of a hero, 

and of a King ; and almoſt of a man. The laſt are the moſt 
rarely ſeen ; may you poſſeſs them all ! Adieu. 


Pray make my compliments to Mr. Harte, and let him know 


tha: I have this moment received kis letter of the 12th, N. S. from 
Antibes. It requires no immediate anſwer, I ſhall therefore delay 
mine till I have ano her from him, Give him the encloſed, whick 
J have received from Mr. Eliot. 


LEST T-T-43-0 
Loncon, November the 1ſt, O. 8. 1750, 
MY DEAR FRIEND, | ects 3 
HOPE that this letter will not find you ſtil! at Montpelier, 
but rather be ſent afrer you from thence to Paris, where, 1 


am perſuaded that Mr, Harte could find as good advice for his leg 
as at Montpelier, if not better; but if he is of a different opinion, 


I am ſure you ought to ſtay there as long as he deſires. 
While you are in France, I could wiſh that the hours you allot 
for hiſtorical amuſement, ſhould be entirely devoted to the hiſtory 


of France. One always reads hiſtory to molt advantage, in that 
country to which it is relative; not only books, but perſons being 


ever at hand, to ſolve the doubts and clear up difficulties. I do 
by no means adviſe you to throw away your time in ranſacking, 
like a dull antiquarian, the minute and unimportant parts of re- 
mote and fabulous times. Let blockheads read what blockheads 
wrote. And a general notion of the hiſtory of France, from the 
conqueſt of that country by the Franks, to the reign of Lewis 
the XIth, is ſufficient for uſe, conſequently ſufficient for you. 
There are, however, in thoſe remote times, ſome remarkable 
zras, that deſerve more particular attention; I mean thoſe 
in which ſome notable alterations happened in the conſtitution 


and form of government. As for example, the ſettlement of | 


Clovis in Gaul, and the form of government which he then 
eſtabliſhed; for, by the way, that form of government dif- 


fered in this particular from all the other Gothic governments, 


that the people neither collectively, nor by repreſentatives, 
had any ſhare in it. It was a mixture of monarchy and ariſto- 


cracy ; and what were called the ſtates general of France, con- 
ſiſted only of the Nobility and Clergy, till the time of Philip le 


Bel, in the very 3 of the fourteenth century ; who firſt 


called the people to thoſe aſſemblies, by no means for the good 


of the people, who were only amuſed by this pretended honour ; 


but, in truth, to check the Nobility and Clergy, and induce them to 


2 the money he wanted for his profuſion: this was a ſcheme of 


nguerrand de Marigny his miniſter, who governed both him and 


his kingdom to ſuch a A. * as to be called the co-adjutor and 
governor of the kingdom. Charles Martel laid aſide theſe aſſemblies, 


and governed by open force. Pepin reſtored them, and attached 
them to him, and with them the nation; by which means he de- 
poſed Childerric and mounted the throne, This is a ſecond period 

. worth 
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worth your attention. The third race of Kings, which begins 
with Hugues Cape, is a third period. A judicious reader of hi- 
ſtoiy will fave himſelt a great deal of time and trouble, by at- 
tending with cute only to thoſe intereſtirg periods of hiſtory, 
which turniſh remarkable events and make z1as; and going ſlightly 
over the common run of events. Some people read hiſtory, as 
others read the Yiig:im's Piogreſs; giving equal attention to, and 
indiſcriminately loading their memories with every part alike. But 


1 would have you read it in a different manner : take the ſhorteſt 


general hiſtory you can find of every country ; and mark down in 
that hiſtory the moſt important periods, ſuch as conqueſts, changes 
of Kings, and alterations of the form of government; and hen 
have recourſe to more extenſive hiſtories, or particular treatiſes, 
relative to thoſe great points. Conſider them well, trace up their 
cauſes, and follow their conſequences. For inſtance, there 1s a 
molt excellent, though very ſhort hiſtory of France, by le Gendre. 


| Read that with attention, and you will know enough of the ge- 


neral hiſtory ; but when you find there ſuch remarkable periods 


as are above mentioned, conſult Mezeray, ard other the beſt and 


minuteſt hittorians, as well as political treatiſes upon thoſe ſub- 
jects. In later times, Memoirs, from thoſe of Philip de Co- 
mines, down to the innumerable ones in the reign of Lewis the 


XIVth. have been of great uſe, and thrown great light upon par- 


ticular parts of hiſtory. 5 
Converſation in France, if you have addreſs and dexterity to 
turn it upon uſeful ſubjects, will exceedingly improve your hiſto- 
rical knowledge; for people there, however claſſically ignorant 
they may be, think it a ſhame to be ignorant of the hiſtory of 
their own country . they read that, if they read nothing elſe, and 
having often read nothing elſe, are proud of having read 
that, and talk of it willingly ; even the women are well in- 
ſtructed in that fort of reading. I am far from meaning by 
this, that you ſhould always be talking wiſely, in company, 
of books, hiſtory, and matters of knowledge. There are many 
companies which you will, and ought to keep, where ſuch 
converſations would be miſplaced and ill-timed ; your own good 
ſenſe muſt diſtinguiſh the company, and the time. You muſt trifle 
with triflers; and be ſerious only with the ſerious, but dance to 
thoſe who pipe. Car in theatrum Cato ſewcre veniſti? was juſtly 

ſaid to an old man: how much more ſo would it be to one of 
your age? From the moment that you are dreſt, and go out, pocket 


| all your knowledge with your watch, and never pull it out in con- 
pany {unleſs defired : the producing of the one unaſked, * 


that you are weary of the company; and the producing of the 
other unrequired, will make the company weary of you. Com- 
pany is a republic too jealous of its libe:tes, to ſuffer a dictator, 
even for a quarter of an hour ; and yet in that, as in all tepublics, 
there are lome few who really govern ; but then, it is by ſeeming 
to diſclaim, inſtead of attempting to uſurp the power: that is the 

occaſion in which manners, dexterity, addreſs, and the undefine- 
able je ne ſca's quoi triumph ; of properly exerted, their conque 
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is ſure, and the more laſting for not being perceived, Remember, | 


that this is not only your firit and greateſt, but ought to be almoſt 
your only object, while you ate in France. 


I know that many of your countrymen are apt to call the freedom 


and vivacity of the French, petulancy and ill-breeding ; but ſhould 
you think ſo, Idefire upon many accounts that you will not ſay ſo: I 


admit that it may be ſo, in ſome inſtances of petits maitres ctourdis, | 


and in ſome ycung people unbroken to the world; but | can aſſure 


you, that you will find it much otherwiſe with people of a certain 


rank and age, upon whoſe model you will do very well to form 


yourſelf. We call their ſteady aſſurance impudence ; Why? Only, 


becauſe what we call modeſty is awkward baſhfulneſs, and mauwarſe 


horte. For my part, I ſee no impudence, but, on the contrary, 
infinite utility and advantage, in preſenting one's ſelf with the! 
ſame coolneſs and unconcern, in any, and every company; till one 


can do that, I am very ſure that one can never preſent one's ſelf 
well. Whatever is done under concern or cmbarraſſment, muſt 


be ill done; and, till a man is abſolutely eaſy and unconcerned in 


every company, he will never be thought to have kept good, nor 
be very welcome in it. A ſteady aſſurance, with ſeeming mo- 
deſty, is poſſibly the moſt uſeful qualification that a man can 
have in every part of life. A man would certainly make a very 


inconſiderable fortune and figure in the world, whoſe modeſty and | 


timidity ſhould often, as baſhfulneſs always does, put him in the 
deplorable and lamentable ſituation of the pious Eneas, when, 


obſtupuit fleteruntque come ; et wox faucibus hefit. Fortune (as 


well as women) 3 
| Born to be controul'd, _ 
Stoops to the forward and the bold. 


Aſſurance and intrepidity, under the white banner of ſeeming mo- 


deſty, clear the way for merit, that would otherwiſe be diſcou- 
raged by difficulties in its journey ; whereas barefaced impudence 
is the noiſy and bluſtering harbinger of a worthleſs and ſenſeleſs 
uturper. | EEE | 


You will think that 1 ſhall never have done recommending to 


you theſe exterior worldly accompliſhments, and you will think 
Tight, for I never ſhall, they are of too great conſequence to you, 


for me to be indifferent or negligent about them: the ſhining part | 


of your future figure and fortune, depends now wholly upon 
them. Theſe are the acquiſitions which muſt give efficacy and 
ſucceſs to thoſe you have already made. To have it ſaid and 


believed, that you are the moſt learned man in England, would | 


be no more than was faid and believed of Dr. Bentley: but to 
have it ſaid, at the ſame time, that you are alſo the beſt bred, 


molt polite, and agreeable man in the kingdom, would be ſuch a 


happy compoſition of a character, as I never yet knew any one 


man deſerve; and which I will endeavour, as well as ardently | 
wiſh, that you may. Abſolute perfection is, I well know, unat- | 


tainable; but I know too, that a man of parts may be un- 
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weariedly aiming at, and arrive pretty near it. Try, labour, per- 


ſevere. Adieu. 


LET FN 


London, November the Sth, O. S. 1750. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


| | pong you get to Paris, where you will ſoon be left to, 


your own diſcretion, if you have any, it is neceſſary that 
we ſhould underſtand one another thoroughly; which is the moſt 
probable way of preventing diſputes. Money, the cauſe of 


much miſchief in the world, is the cauſe of moſt quarrels between 


fathers and ſons; the former commonly thinking, that they can- 
not give too little, and the latter, that they cannot have enough; 
both equally in the wrong. You muſt do me the juſtice to ac- 
knowledge, that I have hitherto neither ſtinted, nor grudged any 
2 that could be of uſe, or real pleaſure ro you; and I can 

ure you, by the way, that you have travelled at a much more 
conſiderable expence than I did myſelf ; but I never ſo much as 


thought of that, while Mr. Harte was at the head of your fi- 
nances, being very ſure, that the ſums granted were 8 


applied to the uſes for which they were intended. But the caſe 


will ſoon be altered, and you will be your own receiver and trea- 


ſurer. However I promiſe you, that we will not quarrel ſingly 


5 upon the quantum, which ſhall be chear fully and freely granted; 
the application and appropriation of it will be the material point, 
which I am now going to clear up, and finally ſettle with you. [ 


will fix or even name, no ſettled allowance, though I well know 
in my own mind, what would be the proper one; but I will firſt 


try your draughts, by which I can in a good degree judge of your 


conduct. This only I tell you in general, that, if the channels 
through which my money 1s to go are the proper ones, the 


ſource ſhall not be ſcanty ; but ſhould it deviate into dirty, mud- 
dy, and obſcure ones, (which by the bye it cannot do for a week, 
without my knowing it) I give you fair and timely notice, that the 


ſource will inſtantly be dry. Mr. Harte, in eſtabliſhing you at 
Paris, will point out to you thoſe proper channels: he will leave 
you there upon the foot of a man of faſhion, and I will con- 
tinue you upon the ſame; you will have your coach, your valet 
de chambre, your own footman, and a valet de place ; which by 


the way is one ſervant more than I had. I wou'd have you very. 


well dreſt, by which I mean, dreft as the generality of people of 


_ faſhion are; that is not to be taken notice of, for being either _ 
more or leſs fine than other people: it is by being weil dreſt, not 
finely dreſt, that a gentleman ſhould be diſtinguiſhed. You mutt 


frequent les ſpeclacles, which expence I ſhall willingly ſupply. You | 


_ mult play, 4 des petit, jeux de commerce, in mixed companies; that 
article is trifling ; I ſhall pay it chearfully. All the other articles 


of pocket-money are very inconſiderable at Paris, in compariton 


of what they are here; the filly cuſtom of giving money where- 
ever one dines or ſups, and the expenſive importunity of ſub- 


. fcriptions, 
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ſcriptiors, not being yet introduced there. Having thus reckon - 


ed up all the decent expences of a gentleman, which I will moſſ 


readily defray ; | come now to thoſe which I will neither bear 


nor ſupply- The firſt of theſe is gaming, which though I have 


not the leaſt realon to ſuſpect you of, I think it neceſſary even- 
tually to afſure you, that no conſideration in the world ſhall ever 
make me pay your play-cebts : ſhould you ever urge to me that 
Your honour is pawned, | ſhould moſt imuioveably antwer you, 


that it was your honour, not mine, that was pwned ; and that 


your creditor miglit een take the pawa for the debt. 


Low company, and low pleaſures, are always much more coſtly 


than liberal and elegant ones. The diigraceful riots of a tavern, 


are much more expenſive, as well as diſhonourable, than the 


(ſometimes pardonabte) exceſſes in good company. I muſt abſo- 


lutely hear of no tavern ſcrapes and ſquabbles. | 
come now to another and very material point; | mean wo- 


men; and I will not addieſs myſelf to you upon this ſubject, 


either in a religious, a moral, or a parental ſtyle. I will even 
lay afide my age, remember yours, and ſpeak to you, as one man 
of pleaſure, it he had parts too, would ſpeak to another. I 


will, by no means, pay for whores, and their never-failing con- 


ſequences, ſurgeons ; nor will I, upon any account, keep pen, 
dancers, actreſſes, and id genus omne; and, independently of the 


expence, | muſt tell you, that ſuch connections would give me, 


and all ſenſible peqple, the utmoſt contempt for your parts and 
addreſs: a young fellow muſt have as little ſenſe as addreſs, to 
venture, or more properly to ſacrifice, his health, and ruin his 
fortune, with ſuch ſort of creatures; in ſuch a place as Paris eſ- 
pecially, where gallantry is both the profeſſion and the practice of 
every woman of faſhion. To ſpeak plainly; I will not forgive 
your underſtanding c—s and p—s; nor will your conſtitution 
forgive them you. Thoſe diſtempers, as well as their cures, fall 


nine times in ten upon the lungs. This argument, I am ure, 


ought to have weight with you; for I proteſt to you, that it 


you meet with any ſuch accident, I would not give one year's 


purchaſe for your life. Laſtly, there is arother ſort of expence 


that | will not allow, only becauſe it is a filly one; I mean the 
fooling away your money in baubles at toy-ſhops. Have one 


| handſome ſnuff-box (if you take ſnuff ), and one handſome ſword ; 
but then no more very pretty and very uſeleſs things, 
| By what goes before, you will eaſily perceive, that I mean to 


allow you whatever is neceſſary, not only for the figure, but for 1 


the pleaſutes of a gentleman, and not to ſupply the profuſion of 


a Rake. This you muſt confeſs, does not favour of either the 


ſeverity or parſimony of old-age. I conſider this agreement be- 
tween us, as a ſubſidiary treaty on my part, for ſervices to be 


per.ormed on yours. I promiſe you, that I will be as punctual in 
the payment of the ſubſidies, as England has been during the laſt 


war ; but then I give you notice, at the ſame time, that I re- 


_quire 
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quire a much more ſcrupulous execution of the treaty on your 
art, than we met with on that of our allies ; or elfe that pax- 


ment will be ſtopped I hope that all that I have now laid, 


was abſolutely uineceſſary, and that ſen iments more worthy and 
more noble tuan pecuniary ones, would of themtelves have point- 
ed out to you the conduct | recommend ; but in all events, I re- 
ſolved to be once for all explicit with you, that in the worſt that 
can happen, you may not plead ignorance, and complain that [ 
had not tufficiently explained to you my intentions. Yo 
Having mentioned the word Rake, | muſt fay a word or two 


more upon that ſubject, becaule young people too trequently, and 


always fatally, are apt to miſtake that character for that of a man 
of pleaſure ; whereas, there are not in the world two charaQte:s 


more different. A rake is a compoſition of all the loweſt, moit 


ignoble, degrading, and ſhameful vices ; they all conſpire to dil- 
grace his character, and to ruin his fortune; while wine and the 
p—x conterd which ſhall ſooneſt, and molt effectually deſtroy his 
conſtitution. A diſſolute, flagitious tootman, or porter, makes 
full as good a rake as a man of the firſt quality. By the bye, 
let me tell you, that in the wildeſt part of my youth, | never 
was a Take, but, on the contrary, always deteſted 2nd deſpiſed 
the character. = „ 5 
A man of pleaſure, though not always ſo ſcrupulous as he 
ſhould be, and as one day he will wiſh he had been, refines ar 


leaſt his pleaſures by taſte, accompanies them with decency, and 
enjoys them with dignity. Few men can be men of plealure, 


every man may be a rake. Remember that I ſhall know every 


thing you ſay or do at Paris, as exactly as if, by the force of ma - 


gic, I could follow you every where, like a Sylph or a Gnome, 


inviſible myſelf. Seneca ſays, very prettily, that one ſhould aik 
nothing of God, but what one ſhould be willing that wen ſhould 


know ; nor of men, but what one ſhould be willing that God 


| ſhould know: I adviſe you to ſay or do nothing at Paris, 
but what you would be willing that I ſhould know. I hope, 
nay | believe, that will be the caſe. Senſe, I dare tay, 


you do not want; inſtrudtion, I am ſure, you have never 


wanted; experierce, you are daily gaining; all which together 
mult inevitably (I ſhould think) make you both re/pefable et 


aimable, the perfection of a human character. In that caſe, no- 


thing ſhall be wanting on my part, and you ſhall ſolidly expe - 


rience all the extent and tenderneſs of my affection tor you; but 


_ dread the reverſe of both! Adieu. 


P. S. When you get to Paris, after you have been to wait on 
Lord Albemarle, go to fee Mr. Yorke, whom I have paiticular 


_ reaſons for deſiring that you ſhould be well with, as | ſhall heie- 
after explain to you. Let him know that my orders, end your 
_ own inclinations, conſpired to make you deſite his friend hip aud 


protection. 


IL. L I- 
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LETTER XIV. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 
1 HAVE ſent you ſo many preparatory letters from Paris, 


that this, which will meet you there, ſhall only be a fummary 


of thei all, | 

You have hitherto had more liberty than any body of your age 
ever had; and I muſt do you the juſtice to own, that you have 
made a better uſe of it than molt people of your age would have 


done ; but then, though you have not a gaoler, you had a friend 
with you. At Paris, you will not only be unconhned, but unaſſiſted. 


Your own good ſenſe mult be your only guide; 1 have great con- 
fidence in it, and am convinced that I ſhall receive jutt ſuch ac- 
counts of your conduct at Paris as I could with ; for I tell you 
beforehand, that I ſhall be moſt minutely informed of all that 
vou do, and almoſt of all that you ſay there. Enjoy the plea. 
ſures of youth, you cannot do better; but refine and dignify 
them like a man of parts: let them raiſe and not fink, let them 
adorn and not vilify, your character; let them, in ſhort, be the 


pleaſures of a gentleman, and taken with your equals at leaſt, ; 


but rather with your ſuperiors, and thoſe chiefly French, 
Inquire into the characters of the ſeveral academicians, before 


you form a connection with any of them and be moſt upon your 


guard againſt thoſe who make the moſt court to ou. 

| You cannot ſtudy much in the academy; but you may ſtudy 
_ uſefully there, if you are an economiſt of your time, and beſtow 
only upon good books thoſe quarters and halves of hours, 
which occur to every body in the courſe of almoft every day ; 


and which, at the year's end, amount to a very confiderable ſum 
of time. Let Greek, without fail, ſhare ſome part of every 


day: I do not mean the Greek poets, the catches of Anacreon, 
or the tender complaints of Theocritus ; or even the porter-like 


language of Homer's heroes, of whom all {inatterers in Greek 


know a little, quote often, and talk of always: but J mean Plato, 


Ariſtoteles, Demoſthenes, and Thucydides, whom none but a- 


depts know. It is Greek that muſt diſtinguiſh you in the learn- 
ed worid, Latin alone will not. And Greek muſt be ſought ta 
be retained, for it never occurs like Latin. When you read hiſ- 


tory, or other books of amuſement, let every language you are 


matter of have its turn; ſo that you may not only retain, but 
improve in every one. I alſo deſire that you will converſe in 
German and Italian, with all the Germans and [talians, with 


whom you converſe at all. This will be a very agreeable and 


flattering thing to them, and a very uſeful one to you. 


Pray apply yourlelf diligently to your exerciſes ; for though 1 


the doing them well is not ſupremely meritorious, the doing them 
ill, is illiberal, vulgar, and ridiculous. ———- | 
I recommend theatrical repreſentations to you; which are ex- 
cellent at Paris. The tragedies of Corneille and Racine, and the 


comedies of Moliere, well attended to, are admirable leſſons, 


both 
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both for the heart and the head, There is not, nor ever was 
any theatre comparable to the French. If the muſic of the French 
operas docs not pleaſe your Italian ear, the words of them, at 
leaſt, are ſenſe and poetry, which is much more than I can ſay 
of any Italian opera that I ever rcad or heard in my lite. 


| ſend you the encloſed letter of recommendation to Marquis 


Matignon, which I would have you deliver to him as ſoon as you 
can: you will, I am ſure, feet the good effects of his warm 


friendſhip for me, and Lord Boligbroke ; who has alſo wrote to 
him upon your iubje. By tha, and by the other letters which 


I have ſent you, you will be at once ſo thoroughly introduced _ 
into the beſt French company, that you muſt take ſome pains if 


you will keep bad; but that is what I do not ſuſpect you of. 
You have, I am ſure, too much right ambition, to prefer low 
and diigraceful company, to that of Four ſuperiors, both in rank 


and age. Your character, and, conſequently, your fortune, ab- 


ſolutely depends upon the company you keep, and the turn you 
take at Paris. I do not, in the leaſt, mean a grave turn; on the 
contrary, a gay, a fprightly, but, at the ſame time, an elegant 
and liberal one. | | 25 : es, 
Keep cateſully out of all ſcrapes and quarrels. They lower a 
character extremely ; and are particularly dangerous in France; 


where a man is diſhonoured by not reſenting an affront, and ut- 

terly ruined by reſenting*it. The young Frenchmen are haſty, 
giddy, and petulant ; extremely national, and awantageux. For- 
bear from any national jokes or reflections, which are always 


improper, and commonly unjuſt. The colder northern nations 
generally look upon France, as a whiltling, ſinging, dancing, tris; 
volous nation: this notion is very far from being a true one, 
though many petit 'maitres by their behaviour ſeem. to juſtify it; 
but thoſe very fet-ts maitres, when mellowed by age and expe- 


tience, very often turn out very able men. The number of 


great generals and ſtateſmen, as well as excellent authors that 
France has produced, is an underiable proof, that it is not that 


frivolous, unthinking, empty nation that northern prejudices fup- 
poſe it. Seem to like and approve of every thing at firſt, and I 


promiſe you, that you will like and approve of many things af- 
—_ — 5 e — 
| Texpe® that you will write to me conſtantly, once every 


week, which 1 defire may be every Thurſday : and that your 


letters may inform me of your perſonal tranſactions; not of 


| What you ſee, but of whom you ſee, and what you do. 


Be your own monitor, now that you will have no other. As 
to enunciation, I muſt repeat it to you again and again, that 
there is no one thing ſo neceſſary ; all other talents, without that, 
are abſolutely uſeleſs, except in your own cloſet. 3 
It ſounds ridiculouſſy to bid you ſtudy with your dancing 


maſter; and yet I do. The bodily carriage and graces are of 


infinite conſequence to every body, and more particularly to 
Adieu for this time, my dear child. Your's tenderly. - 
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| ondon, Nov. the 12th, O. S. 1750. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, | 


Jod will peſſibiy think, that this letter turns upon ſtrange, | 


little, t1ifling objects; and you will think tight, if yo 
conſider them ſeparately : but if you take them aggregately, 
you will be convinced, that as parts which conſpire to form 
that whole, called the exterior of a man of faſhion, they are of 
importance. I ſhall not dwell now upon thoſe perſonal graces, 
that liberal air, and that engaging addreſs, which I have fo of- 
ten recommended to you; but deſcend {till lower, to your areſs, 
_ cleanlineſs, and care of your perſon. 33 
When you come to Paris, you maſt take cate to be extremely 


well drell ; that is, as the faſhionable people are; this does by no 1 


means conſiſt in the finery, but in the taſte, fitneſs, and manner 
of wearing your cloaths : a fine ſuit ill made, and ſlatternly, or 


ſtifly worn, far from adorning, only expoſes the awkwardneſs of 


the wearer. Get the beſt French taylor to make your cloaths, 
whatever they are, in the faſhion, and ro fit you: and then 


wear them, button them, or unbutton them, as the genteeleſt 


people you ſee do. Let your man learn of the beſt friſexr to do 
your hair well, for that is a very material part of your dreſs. 
| Take care to have your ſtockings well gartered up, and your 


ſhoes well buckled ; for nothing gives a more ſlovenly air to a 


man than il|-drefſed legs. In your perſon you muſt be accurately 
clean; and your teeth, hands, and nails, ſhould be ſuperlatively 
ſo: a dirty mouth has real ill conſequences to the owner, for 


it infalliably cauſes the decay, as well as the intolerable pain of 
the teeth; and it is very offenſive to his acquaintance, for it 
will moſt inevitably ſtink. I inſiſt, therefore, that you waſh your 
teeth the firſt thing you do every morning, with a ſoft ſpunge 


and warm water, for four or five minutes; and then waſh your 


mouth five or fix times. Mouton, whom I defire you will ſend 
for upon your art ival at Paris, will give you an opiate, and a 


liquor to be uſed ſometimes. Nothing looks more ordinary, 
vulgar, and illiberal, than dirty hands, and ugly, uneven, and 


ra nails: I do not ſuſpect you of that ſhocking, awkward 


trick, of biting yours; but that is not enough; you muſt keep |} 


the ends of them ſmooth and clean, not tipped with black, as 
the ordinary people's always are. The ends of your nails ſhould 


be ſmall ſegments of circles, which, by a very little care in 


| the cutting, they are very eaſily brought to; every time that 


you wipe your hands, rub the ſkin round your nails, backwards, 9 


that it may rot grow up, and ſhorten your nails too much. 


The cleanlineſs of the reit of your perſon, which by the way 
will conduce greatly to your health, I refer from time to time to 

ay mentioning theſe particulars ariſes (I freely |} 
own) from ſome ſuſpicion that the hints are not unneceſſary ; 
for when you were a ſchool-boy, you were ſlovenly and dirty a- 


the bagnio. 
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bove your fellows. I muſt add another caution, which is, that 
upon no account whatever, you put your fingers, as too many 

eople are apt to do, in your nole or ears. It is the moſt ſhock- 
ing, naſty, vulgar rudeneſs, that can be offered to company; it 
diſguſts one, it turns one's ſtomach ; and, for my own part, I 
would much rather know that a man's fingers were actually in 
his breech, than ſee them in his noſe. Waſh your ears well every 


morning, and blow your noſe in your handkerchief whenever you 


have occaſion ; but by the way, without looking at it atterwards. 
'There ſhould be in the leaſt, as well as in the greateſt parts of 
a gentleman les manieres nobies, Senſe will teach you ſome, 
obſervation others: attend carefully to the manners, the dition, 
the motions, of people of the firſt faſhion, and form your 
own upon them. On the other hand, obſerve a little thoſe of 
the vulgar, in order to avoid them : for though the things which 


they ſay or do may be the ſame, the manner is always totally 
different; and in that, and nothing elſe, conſiſts the charac- 


teriſtic of a man of faſhion. The loweſt peaſant ſpeaks, moves, 
dreſſes, eats, and drinks, as much as a man of the firſt faſhion ; 
but does them all quite differently ; ſo that by doing and ſaying 


moſt things in a manner oppoſite to that of the vulgar, you 
have a great chance of doing and ſaying them right. There 


are gradations in awkwardneſs and vulgariſm, as there are in 


every thing elſe. Les manieres de Robe, though not quite right, 
are ſtill better than les manieres Bourgeri/es ; and theſe, though 
bad, are ſtill better than les manieres Campagne. But the lan- 


guage, the air, the dreſs, and the manners of the court, are 
the only true ſtandard ; des manieres nobles, et d'un honnete homme. 
Ex pede Herculem is an old and true ſaying, and very applicable 
to our preſent ſubject; for a man of parts, who has been bred 


1 - at courts, and uſed to keep the beſt company, will diſtinguiſh 


himſelf, and is to be known from the vulgar, by every word, 
attitude, geſture, and even look. I cannot leave theſe ſeeming 
minuties, without repeating to you the neceſſity of your carving 
well; which is an article, little as it is, that is uſeful twice 


every day of one's life; and the doing it ill is very trouble- 


ſome to one's ſelf, and very difagreeable, often ridiculous, to 


others 


Having ſaid all this, I cannot help reflecting. what a formal 


dull fellow, or a cloiſtered pedant, would ſay, if they were 
do ſee this letter: they would look upon it with the utmoſt _ 
contempt, and ſay, that ſurely a father might find much better 


topics for advice to a fon. I would admit it, if I had given 


you, or that you were capable of receiving no better; but 
if ſufficient pains have been taken to form your heart and im- 
prove your mind, and, as I hope, not without ſucceſs, I will 
| tell thoſe ſolid Gentlemen, that all theſe trifling things, as they 
think them, colleQively form that pleaſing je ne ſgais quoi, that 


enſemble, which they are utter ſtrangers to both in themſelves 
and others. The word aimable is not known in their language, 
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or the thing in their manners. Great uſage of the world, great 
attention, and a great deſire of pleaſing, can alone give it; 
and it is no trifle. It is from old people's looking upon theſe 
things as trifles, or not thinking of them at all, that ſo many young 
people are ſo awkward, and ſo ill bred. Their parents, often 
carcleſs and unmindful of them, give them only the common 
run of educa'ion, as ſchool, univerſity, and then travelling; 
without examining, and very often without being able to judge, 
if they did examine, what progreſs they make in any one of 
theſe ſtages. Then, they careleſsly comfort themſelves, and 
ſay, that their ſons will do like other people's ſons ; and ſo they 
do, that is commonly very ill. They correct none of the 
childiſh, naſty tricks, which they get at ſchool ; nor the illi- 
beral manners which they contract at the univerſity ; nor the 
frivolous and ſuperficial pertneſs, which is commonly all that 
they acquire by their travels. As they do not tell them of theſe 
things, nobody elte can; ſo they go on in the practice of them, 
without ever hearing, or knowing, that they are unbecoming. 
indecent, and ſhocking. For, as I have otten formerly ob- 
ſerved to you, nobody but a father, can take the liberty to re- 


prove a young fellow grown up, for thoſe kind of inaccuracies and 


improprieties of behaviour. The moſt intimate friendſhip, un- 
aſſiſted by the paternal ſuperiority, will not authorize it. I may 
truly ſay, therefore, that you are happy in having me for a 
ſincere, . and quick- ſighted monitor. Nothing will eſcape 


me; 1 ſhall pry for your defects, in order to correct them, as | 


curiouſly as | ſhall ſeek for your perfections, in order to ap- 
plaud and reward them ; with this difference only, that I ſhall 
publicly mention the latter, and never hint at the former, but 
in a letter to, or a tete à tete with you. I will never put you out 


of countenance before company; and J hope you will never give 
me reaſon to beout of countenance for you, as any one of the above- 


mentioned defects would make me. Prætor non curat de minimis, 
was a maxim in the Roman law; for cauſes only of a certain 
value were tried by him; but there were inferior juriſdictions, 


that took cognizance of the ſmalleſt. Now I ſhall try you, not 


only as Prætor in the greateſt, but as Cenſor in leſſer, and as 


the loweſt magiſt rate in the leaſt caſes. 


I have this moment received Mr. Harte's letter of the iſt | 
November, new ſtyle; by which I am very}glad to find that 


he thinks of moving towards Paris, the end of this month, 
which looks as if his leg were better ; beſides, in my opinion, 
you both of you only loſe time at Montpelier ; he would find 


better advice, and you better company, at Paris. In the mean 


time, I hope you go into the beſt company there is at Mont- 
pelier, and there always is ſome at the Intendant's or the Com- 
mandant's. You will have had full time to have learned, /ecs 
petites chanſons Larguedociennes, which are exceeding pretty ones, 
both words and tunes. I remember, when I was in thoſe parts, 


I was 
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| was ſurpriſed at the difference which T found between the 


people on one ſide, and thoſe on the other ſide of the Rhone. 
The Provenceaux were, in general, ſurly, ill-bred, ugly, and 


ſwarthy : the Languedociens the very reverſe; a cheartul, 
well-bred, handſome people. Adieu! Yours moſt affectionately. 

p. S. Upon reflection, I direct this letter to Paris; I think 
vou muſt have left Montpelier before it could arrive there. 


L 


London, Nov. the 19th, O. S. 1750. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


1 WAS very glad to find, by your letter of the 12th, N. 8. 


that you had informed yourſelf ſo well of the ſtate of the 
French marine at Toulon. and of the commerce at Marſeilles: they 


sære objects that deſerve the inquiry and attention of every man, 
' who intends to be concerned in public affairs. The French are 


now wiſely attentive to both; their commerce is incredibly in- 
creaſed, within theſe laſt thirty years: they have beaten us 


cout of a great part of our Levant trade: their Eaſt India 
trade has greatly affected ours; and, in the Weſt Indies, their 

Martinico eſtabliſhment ſupplies, not only France itſelf, but the 
_ greateſt part of Europe, with ſugars: whereas our iſlands, as 


Jamaica, Barbadoes, and the Leeward, have now no other 
market for theirs but England. New France, or Canada, has 


alſo greatly leſſened our fur and ſkin trade. It is true (as you 
 fay) that we have no treaty of commerce ſubſiſting (I do not 


ſay with Marſeilles) but with France. There was a treaty of 
commerce made, between England and France, immediately 
after the treaty of Utrecht ; but the whole treaty was con- 
ditional, and to depend upon the parliament's enacting certain 
things, which were ſtipulated in two of the articles: the par- 
liament, after a very famous debate, would not do it; fo the 
treaty fell to the ground : however, the out-lines of that treaty 
are, by mutual and tacit conſent, the general rules of our pre- 
| ſent commerce with France. It is true too, that our commo- 
dities, which go to France, muſt go in our bottoms ; the 
French having imitated, in many reſpects, our famous Act of 
Navigation, as it is commonly called. This act was made in 
the year 1652, in the parliament held by Oliver Cromwell. It 
_ forbids all foreign ſhips to bring into England any merchandize 


or commodities whatſoever, that were not of the growth and 


produce of that country to which thoſe ſhips belonged, under 
penalty of the forfeiture of ſuch ſhips. This act was parti- 
cularly levelled at the Dutch; who were, at that time, the 
carriers of almoſt all Europe, and got immenſely by freight. 
Upon this principle, of advantages ariſing from freight, there 
is a proviſion in the fame act, that even the growth and pro- 
duce of our own colonies in America ſhall not be carried from 
| thence to any other country in Europe, without firſt touching 
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in England; but this clauſe has lately been repealed, in the 


inſtances of ſome periſhable commodities, ſuch as rice, Ec. 
which are allowed to be carried directly from our American 
colonies to other countries. The act alſo provides, that two 
thirds, I think, of thoſe who navigate the ſaid ſhips, ſhall be 
Britiſh ſubjects. There is an excellent, and little book, written 


by the famous Monſieur Huet Eveque d'Avranches, ſur le com- 


merce des anciens, which is very well worth your reading, and 
very ſoon read. It will give you a clear notion of the riſe and 
Progreſs of commerce. There are many other books, which 


take up the hiſtory of commerce where Monſieur d'Avranches 


leaves it, and bring it down to theſe times; I adviſe you to 
read ſome of them with care ; commerce being a very eſſential 
part of political knowledge in every country ; but more par- 
ticularly in this, which owes all its riches and power to it. 


come now to another part of your letter; which is the 


orthography, if I may call bad ſpelling or/hography. You ſpell 
induce, enduce ; and, grandeur, you ſpell grandurs; two faults, 
which few of my houſe-maids would have been guilty of. I 
muſt tell you, that orthography, in the true ſenſe of the word, 
is ſo abſolutely neceſſary for a man of letters, or a gentleman, 
that one falſe ſpelling may fix a ridicule upon him for the reſt 
of his life ; and I know a man of quality, who never recovered 
the ridicule of having ſpelled auho/eſeme without the ww. 


Reading with care, will ſecure every body from falſe ſpelling ; 


for books are always well ſpelled, according to the orthography 


of the times. Some words are indeed doubtful, being ſpelled 


differentlv, by different authors of equal authority ; but thoſe 
are few; and in thoſe caſes every man has his option, becauſe 
he may plead his authority either way : but, where there is 
but one right way, as in the two words above-mentioned, it is 


unpardonable, and ridiculous, for a gentleman to miſs it; even 


a woman of a tolerable education, would deſpiſe, and laugh at 


a lover, who ſhould ſend her an ill-ſpelled Billet. dau. I fear, 
and ſuſpect, that you have taken it into your head, in moſt 


| Caſes, that the Matter is all, and the Manner little or nothing. 
If you have, undeceive yourſelf, and be convinced, that, in 


every thing, the Manner is full as important as the Matter, If 


you ſpeak the ſenſe of an angel, in bad words, and with,41ſ- 
agreeable utterance, nobody will heat you twice, who can 
it. If you write epiſtles as well as Cicero; but in a very bad 
hand, and very ill ſpelled, whoever receives, will laugh at 


them; and if you had the figure of Adonis, with an awkward 
air and motions, it will diſguſt inſtead of pleaſing. Study 


Manner therefore in every thing, if you would be any thing, 


My principal inquiries of my friends, at Paris, concerning yon, 
will be relative to your Manner of doing, whatever you do. 


I ſhall not inquire, whether you underſtand Demoſthenes, Taci- 
tus, or the jus publicum imperii ; but I ſhall inquire, whether 


your 
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your utterance is pleaſing, your ſtyle, not only pure, but ele- 
gant, your manners noble and eaſy, your air and addreſs en- 
gaging ; in ſhort, whether you are a gentleman, a man of 
faſhion, and fit to keep good company, or not ; for, till I am 
ſatisfied in theſe particulars, you and ] muſt by no means meet; 
I could not poſſibly ſtand it. It is in your power to become all 
this at Paris, if you pleaſe. Conſult with Lady Hervey, and 
Madame Monconſeil upon all theſe matters; and they will ſpeak 
to you, and adviſe you freely. Tell them, that & com- 
patire ancora, that you are utterly new in the world, that you 
are defirous to form yourſelf, that you beg they will reprove, 
adviſe, and correct you, that you know that none can do it 
ſo well; and that you will implicitly follow their directions. 
This, together with your careful obſervation of the manners 

Abbe Guaſco, a friend of mine, will come to you, as ſoon 
as he knows of your arrival at Paris; he is well received in the 
* companies there, and will introduce you to them. He will 

deſirous to do you any ſervice he can; he is active and curi- 
ous, and can give you information upon moſt things. He is a fort 
of complaijant of the Preſident Monteſquieu, to whom you have a 
letter. | | TX | | 
I imagine, that this letter will not wait for you very long 


at Paris, where I reckon you will be in about 2 fortnight. 


Adieu. 
LETTER XVI. 5 

A Londres, le 24 Decembre, V. S. 1750. 

MON CHER AMI, 5 

TOUS voila a la fin Pariſien, et il faut gadreſſer a un Pari- 
| ſien en Frangois. Vous voudrez bien auſſi me 1Epondre 
de meme, puiſque je ſerai bien aiſe de voir à quel point vous 
poſſedez Pelegance, la delicateſſe, et Portographe de cette langue 


qui eſt devenue pour ainſi dire la langue univerſelle de PEurope. 


On m'aſſure que vous la parlez fort bien, mais il y a bien et bien. 
Et tel paſſera pour la bien parler hors de Paris, qui paſſeroit 
lui meme pour Gaulois a Paris. Dans ce Pais de modes, le 
langage méme a la ſienne, et qui change preſqu' auſſi ſouvent 
quelle des habits. 1 N 

2 le precieux, le niolovique, y ſont trop a la mode 


d'aujour'd'hui. Connoifſez les, remarquez les, et parles 


les meme, à la bonne heure, mais ne vous en laiſſez pas in- 


fecter: Veſprit auſſi a ſa mode, et actuellement d Paris, c'eſt la 


mode d'en avoir, en dEpit meme de Minerve; tout le monde 
court apres Peſprit, qui par parantheſe ne ſe laiſſe jamais at- 


traper; Sil ne ſe prefente pas on a beau courir. Mais mal- 


beureuſement pour ceux qui courent apres ils attrapent quelque 
choſe qu'ils prennent pour de l'eſprit, et qu'ils donnent pour 
tel. C'elt tout au plus la bonne fortune d'Ixion, c'eſt une va- 
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ur qu'ils embraſſent, au lieu de la deeſſe qu'ils pourſuivent, 
De cette erreur reſultent ces beaux ſentimens qu'on n'a jamais 
ſenti, ces penſces fauſſes que la nature na jamais produite, et 
ces expreſyons entortillees et obſcures, que non ſeulement on 
nentend point, mais qu'on ne peut pas meme dechiffrer ni de- 
viner. C'eſt de tous ces ingrediens que ſont compolez les deux 
tiers des ncuveaux livres Frangois qui paroiſſent. C'eſt la 
nouvelle cuiſine du Parnaſſe, ou Valembic travaille au lieu du 


pot et de la broche, et on les quinteſſences et les extraits do- 


minent. N. B. Le ſel Attique en eſt banni. 

Il vous faudra bien de tems en tems manger de cette nouvelle 
cuiſine. Mais ne vous y laifſez pas corrompre le gout. Et 
quand vous voudrez donner a manger à votre tour, ctudiez la 
bonne vieille cuiſine du tems de Louis quatorze. Il y avoit 
alors des chefs admirables, comme Corneille, Boileau, Racine, 
et la Fontaine. Tout ce qu'ils appretoient etoit ſimple, ſain, et 


ſolide. Sans metaphore, ne vous laiſſez pas éblouir par le faux 
brillant, le recherche, les antitheſes à la mode; mais ſervez 


vous de votre propre bon ſens, et appellez les anciens a votre 


ſecours, pour vous en garantir- D'un autre cote, ne vous 


moquez pas de ceux, qui s'y ſont laifſes ſeduire: vous Etes en- 
core trop jeune pour faire le critique, et pour vous eriger en 


vengeur {&yere du bons ſens leze. Seulement ne vous laiſſea pas 
pervertir, mais ne ſongez pas à convertir les autres. Laiſſez 


les jouir tranquillement de leurs erreurs dans le gout, comme 


dans la religion. Le gout en France a depuis un ſiecle 


et demi, eu bien du haut et du bas, auſſi bien que la France 
meme. Le bon gout commenca ſeulement a ſe faire jour, ſous 
le regne, je ne dis pas de Louis trieze, mais du Cardinal de 
Richelieu, et fut encore épurè ſous celui de Louis quatorze, 
Grand Roi au moins, s'il n'étoit pas grand homme. Corneille 


Etoit le reſtaurateur du vrai, et le fondateur du thëatre Fran- 


ois; ſe reſſentant toujours un peu des Concetti des Italiens et 


des /gudeze des Eſpagnols ; temoin les Epigrammes qu'il fait d- 
biter a Chimene dans tout Pexces de fa douleur. | 


Mais avant ſon tems, les Troubadours, et les Romanciers 


Etoient autant de fous, qui trouvoient des ſots pour les admirer. 


Vers la fin du regne du Cardinal de Richelieu et au commence- 


ment de celui de Louis quatorze, I'Hotel de Rambouillet etoit 
le Temple du Gout, mais d'un gout pas encore tout fait 

Epure. C'etoit plu-tot un laboratoire d'eſprit, où Pon donnoit 
la torture au bon ſens, pour en tirer une eſſence ſubtile. Voi- 


ture y travailloit, et ſuoit meme a groſſes gouttes pour faire de 
Feſprit. Mais enfin Boileau et Moliere fixérent le gout du vrai; 


en depit des Scudery et des Calprenedes, &c. Ils deconfirent 
et mirent en fuite les Artamenes, les Jubas, les Oroondates, et 
tous ces heros de Romans, qui valoient pourtant chacun ſeul, 


un armee. Ces ſous chercherent dans les bibliotheques un 


azyle qu'on leur reſuſa; et ils ren trouverent que dans quel- 


ques 


ent. 
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ques ruelles. Je vous conſeille pourtant de lire un tome de 
Cleopatre et un de Clelie, ſans quoi il vous ſera impoſſible de 


vous former une idee de ces extra vagances; mais Dieu vous garde 


d'aller juſqu'au douziéme. 
Le gout reſta pur et vrai pendant preſque tout le regne de 
Louis quatorze, et juſqu' à ce qu'un tres beau genie y donna, 
(mais fans le vouloir) quelque atteinte. Ctoit Monſieur de 
Fontenelle, qui avec tout Peprit du monde, et un grand ſęavoir 
ſacrifioit peutètre un peu trop aux graces, dont il Etoit le nour- 
riſſon, et Peleve favori. Admire avec raiſon, on voulut Pimi- 
ter, mais malheureuſement peur le ſiecle Vauteur des Paſtorales, 
de l'Hiſtoire des Oracles, et du theatre Frangots, trouva moins 
d'imitateurs, que le Chevalier d'Her ne trouva de ſinges. Con- 
trefait depuis, par mille auteurs, il n'a pas ete mute que je 
ſcache par un ſeul. * N 

A Pheur qu'il eſt, l'empire du vrai gout ne me paroit pas 
trop bien affermi en France; il ſubſiſte a la verite, mus il eſt 
dechiré par des partis; il y a le parti des petits maitres, celui 
des fades auteurs dont les ouvrages ſont, des carillettes, celui 


verba et waces et præterea nihil, et enfin un parti nombreux et fort 


a la mode, d auteurs qui debitent dans un galimatias metaphy- 


ſique leurs faux raffinemens, ſur les mouvemens et les ſentimens 


de Pame, du (aur, et de Leſprit. „ N 
Ne vous en laiffez pas impoſer par la mode; ni par des cliques 
que vous pourrez frequenter ; mais eſſaiez toutes ces differentes 
eſpeces, avant que de les regevoir en paiement au coin du bon 
ſens et de la raiſon ; et ſoĩez bien perſuade que, rien n'eft beau 


que le vrai. Tout brillant qui ne reſulte pas de la ſoliditè et de 


la juſteſſe de la penſee, n'eſt qu'un faux brillant. Le mot Ita- 


lien ſur le diamant eſt bien vrai 4 cet Egard, guante piu ſoddezza, 


tanto piu ſplendore. 8 

Tout ceci n'empeche pas que vous ne deviez vous conformer 
extErieurement aux modes et aux tons des ditferentes compagnies 
ou vous vous trouverez. Parlez epigrammes avec les petits 


maitres, ſentimens faux avec les caillettes, et galimatias avec 


les beaux eſprits par Etat. A la bonne heure ; A votre age, ce 
n'eſt pas a vous a donner le ton a la campagnie, mais au con- 
traire à le prendre. Examinez bien pourtant, et peſez tout cela 
en vous meme ; diſtinguez bien le faux du vrai, et ne prenes 
pas le clinquant du Taſſe pour I'or de Virgile. 


Vous trouverez en meme tems & Paris des auteurs, et des 
compagnies trés ſolides. Vous n'entendrez point des fadaiſes, 


du precieux, du quinde, chez Madame de Monconſeil, ni aux 


hotels de Matignen et de Coigny, ou elle vous prefentera ; le 


Preſident Monteſquieu ne vous parlera pas porntes. Son livre de 

l'Eſprit des Loix écrit en langue vulgaire, vous plaira, et vous 

inſtruira egalement. 5 | 
Frequentez le theatre quand on y jouera les pitces de Cor- 


neille, de Racine, et de Moliere, où il n'y a que du naturel et 


du vrai. je ne pretends pas par la donner Fexcluſion à pluſieurs 
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pieces modernes qui ſont admirables, et en dernier lieu, Cenie, 
piece pleine de ſentimens, mais de fentimens vrais, naturels, ei 
dans leſquels on ſe reconnoit. Voulez vous connoitre les carac- 
teres du jour, liſez les ouvrages de Crebillon le fils, et de Mari- 
vaux. Le premier eſt un peintre excellent; le ſecond a beau- 
coup Etudie et connoit bien le cœur, peut-Etre meme un peu 
trop. Les Egaremens du cœur et de Veſprit par Crebillon eſt un 
livre excellent dans ce gente; les caraQeres y ſont bien mar- 
quez; il vous amuſera infiniment, et ne vous ſera pas inutile. 
L'Hiſtoire Japonoiſe de Tanzai, et de Neadarne, du mEme au- 
teur, eſt une amiable extravagance, et parſemee de reflexions 
tres juſtes ; enfin vous trouverez bien a Paris de quoi vous for- 


mer un gout fur et juſte, pourvu que vous ne preniez pas le 


change. | - 
Comme je vous laiſſe ſur votre bonne fol a Paris fans ſurveil- 
lant, je me flatte que vous n' abuſerez pas de ma confiance. Je 


ne demande pas que vous ſoiez Capucin ; bien au contraire, 


je vous recommande les plaiſirs, mais jexige que ce ſoient les 
plaiſiis d'un honnete homme. Ces plaiſirs la donnent du brillant 
au caraQere d'un jeune homme ; mais la debauche avilit et de- 
grade. Jaurai des relations tres vrales et detaillees de votre 
conduite, et felon ces relations je ſerai plus, ou moins, ou point 
du tout, à vous. Adieu. | 1 

P. S. Ecrivez mot ſans faute une fois la ſemaine, et repondez 
A celle-ci en Frangois. Faufilez vous tant que vous le pourrez 
chez les miniftres Etrangers. C'eſt volager en differens endroits 


ſans changer de place. Parlez Italien à tous les Italiens, et Al- 


lemand à tous les Allemands que vous trouverez, pour entre- 
tenir ces deux langues. 15 


Je vous ſouhaite, mon cher, autant de nouvelles ances que 


vous mèriterez, et pas une de plus. Mais puiſſiez vous en meriter 
un grand nombre. : | 


TRANSLATION. 


London, December the 24th, O. S. 1756. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, | 
NT length you are become a Pariſian, and conſequently 
A muſt be addreſſed in French ; you will alſo anſwer me in 


the ſame language, that I may be able to judge of the degree 
in which you poſſeſs the elegancy, the delicacy, and the ortho- 


graphy of that language, which 1s, in a manner become the 


univerſal one of Europe. I am aſſured that you ſpeak it well; 
but in that well there are gradations. He, who in the provinces | 
might be reckoned to ſpeak correctly, would at Paris he looked 


upon as an ancient Gaul. In that country of mode, even lan- 


guage is ſubſervient to faſhion, which varies almoſt as often as 


their clothes. | 


The affecled, the r efined, the neological, or new and faſhionable | | 


Ayle, are at preſent too much in vogue at Paris. Know, obſerve, 
and occaſionally converſe (if you pleaſe) according to thoſe 


different 
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different ſtyles ; but do not let your taſte be infected by them. 
Wit too is there ſubſervient to faſhion ; and aQually, at Paris, 
one muſt have wit, even in deſpite of Minerva. Every body 
runs after it ; although, if it does not come naturally, and of 
itſelf, it never can be overtaken. But unfortunately for thoſe 
who purſue, they ſeize upon what they take for wit, and endea- 
vour to paſs it for ſuch upon others. This, is, at beſt, the lot 
of Ixion, who embraced a cloud inſtead of the Goddeſs he 


_ purſued. Fine ſentiments which never exiſted, falſe and un- 
natural thoughts, obſcure and far-ſought expreſſions, not only 


unintelligible, but which it is even impoſſible to decypher, or 
to gueſs at, are all the conſequences of this error; and two 


thirds of the new French books which now appear, are made 


up of thoſe ingredients. It is the new cookery of Parnaſſus, in 
which the ſtill is employed inſtead of the pot and the ſpit, and 
where quinteſſences and extracts are chiefly uſed. N. B. The 


Attic falt is proſcribed. 


You will now and then be obliged to eat of this new cookery, 
but do not ſuffer your taſte to be corrupted by it. And when 
you, in your turn, are deſirous of treating others, take the good 


old cookery of Lewis the fourteenth's reign for your rule. There 
were at that time admirable head cooks, ſuch as Corneille, 
Boileau, Racine, and la Fontaine. Whatever they prepared 


was ſimple, wholeſome, and ſolid. —But laying aſide all meta- 


phors, do not ſuffer yourſelf to be dazzled by falſe brillancy, 


by unnatural expreſſions, nor by thoſe Antitheſes ſo much in 
faſhion : as a protection againſt ſuch innovations, have recourſe 
to your own good ſenſe, and to the ancient authors. On the 


other hand, do not laugh at thoſe who give into ſuch errors; 


you are as yet too young to act the critic. or to ſtand forth a 
ſevere avenger of the violated rights of good ſenſe. Content 
yourſelf with not being perverted, but do not think of con- 


verting others; let them quietly enjoy their errors in taſte, as 


well as in religion. Within the courſe of the laſt century and an 
half, taſte in France hath (as well as that kingdom itſelf) under- 
pu many viciſſitudes. Under the reign of (I do not fay) 

ewis the thirteenth, but -of Cardinal de Richelieu, good taſte 


flirt began to make its way. It was refined under that of Lewis 
the fourteenth; a great king at leaſt, if not a great man. Cor- 
neille was the reſtorer of true taſte, and the founder of the 
French theatre; although rather inclined to the Italian Concetii. 
and the Spaniſh Agudeze. Witneſs thoſe epigrams which h 
makes Chimene utter in the greateſt exceſs of grief. 5 


Before his time thoſe kind of itinerant authors called Trou- | 
badours, or Romanciers, were a ſpecies of madmen, who attracted 
the admiration of fools. Towards the end of Cardinal de 


| Richelieu's reign, and the beginning of Lewis the fourteenth's, 
the Temple of Taſte was eſtabliſhed at the hoze! of Rambouil- 


let ; but that taſte was not judiciouſly refined : this Temple of 
Taſte might more properly have been named, a Laboratory of 
555 
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Wit, where good ſenſe was put to the torture, in order to extract 
from it the moſt ſubtil eſſence. There it was, that Voiture la- 
bouted hard, and inceſſantiy, to create wit. At length Boileau 
and Moliere fixed the flandard of true taſte. In ſpight of the 
Scudery's, the Calprenede's, &c. they defeated and put to flight 
Artamenes, Juba, Oroondates, and all thoſe heroes of romance 
who were notwithſtanding (each of them) as good as a whole 
army. Thoſe madmen, then endeavoured to obtain an aſylum in 


libraries; this they could not accompliſh, but were under a ne- 
ceſſity of taking ſhelter in the chambers of ſome few ladies. I 


would have you read one volume of Cleopatra, and one of Clelia, 
it will otherwiſe be impoſſible for you to form any idea of the 
extravagancies they conta in: but God keep you from every per- 
ſevering to the twelfth. 1 5 Fo ad 

During almoſt the whole reign of Lewis the fourteenth, true 
_ taſte remained in its purity, until it received ſome hurt, although 
undeſignedly, from a very fine genius, I mean Monſieur de Fon- 
tenelle ; who with the greateſt ſenſe, and moſt ſolid learning, *ſa- 
crificed rather too much to the graces, whoſe moſt favourite child 
and pupil he was. Admired with reaſon, others tried to imitate 
him but unfortunately for us, the author of the Paſtorals, of 


the Hiſtory of Oracles, and of the French Theatre, found fewer 
imitators, than the Chevalier d'Her did mimics. He hath ſince 


deen taken off by a thouſand authors; but never really imitated 
by any one that I know of, OT 5 
At this time the ſeat of true taſte in France ſeems to me not 
well eſtabliſned. It exiſts, but torn by faQions. There is one 
party of petits maitres, one of halt-learned women, another of 


inſipid authors, whoſe works are werba et woces et præterea nibil; 


and, in ſhort, a numerous and very faſhionable party of writers, 
who, in a metaphyſical jumble, introduce their falſe and ſubtil 
reaſonings, upon the movements, and the ſentiments of the ſoul, 


* 


| the heart, and the mind. 


Do not let yourſelf be overpowered by faſhion, nor by parti- 


| cular iets of people, with whom you may be connected; but 


try all the different coins, before you receive any in payment. 
Let your own good ſenſe and reaſon judge of the value of each; 
and be perſuaded, that nothing can be beautiful unleſs true. What- 


ever brilliancy is not the reſult of the ſolidity and juſtneſs of a 


thought, is but a falſe glare. The Italian ſaying upon a dia- 1 


- mond, is equally juſt with regard to thoughts, Quanto piu ſo- 
dezza, tanto pix ſplendore. EE ATP 


All this ought not to hinder you from conforming externally to | 
the modes and tones of the different companies in which you |} 


may Chance to be. With the petits maitres ſpeak epigrams, falſe 


ſentiments with frivolous women; and a mixture of all theſe to- 
gether, with profeſſed beaux eſerits. I would have you do ſo; 


tor, at your age, you ought not to aim at changing the tone of 
the company, but conform to it. Examine well, however ; weigh 
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all maturely within yourſelf; and do not miſtake the tinſel of 
Taſſo, for the gold of Virgil. 

You will find at Paris good authors, and circles diſtinguiſhed 
by the ſolidi:y of their reaſoning. You will never hear !rifling, 


affected, and far-ſought converſations, at Madame de Monconſeil's, 


nor at the hotels of Matignon and Coigni, where ſhe will intro- 
duce you, The Preſident, Monteſquieu, will not ſpeak to you 
in the epigrammatic ſtyle His book, the Spirit of the Laws, 
written in the vulgar tongue, will equally pleaſe and inſtruct 
Om | 
a Frequent the theatre, whenever Corneille, Racine, and Mo- 
liere's pieces are played. They are according to nature, and 
to truth. | do not mean by this to give an excluſion to ſeveral 
admirable modern plays, particularly Cenie *, replete with ſen- 
timents that are tive, natural, and applicable to one's ſelf, If 

ou chuſe to know the characters of people, now in faſhion, 
read Ciebillon the younger, and Marivaux's works. The for- 


mer is a moſt excellent painter; the latter has ſtudied, and 
| knows the human heart, perhaps too well. Crebellon's Egare- 


mens du Cæur et de PEſpris is an excellent work in its kind; it 
will be of infinite amuſement to you, and not totally uſeleſs. 
The Japaneſe hiſtory of Tanzai and Neadarne, by the ſame 
author, is an amiable extravagancy, interſperſed with the moſt 
juſt reflections. In ſhort, provided you do not miſtake the ob- 
jects of your attention, you will find matter at Paris to form 
a good and true taſte. 1 5 | 


As I ſhall let you remain at Paris, without any perſon to di- 


rect your conduct, I flatter myſelf, that you will not make a 


bad uſe of the confidence I repoſe in you. I do not re- 
quire that you ſhould lead the life of a capuchin friar; quite 


the contrary ; I recommend pleaſures to you; but I expect that 


they ſhall be the pleaſures of a gentleman. Thoſe add brilliancy 
to a young man's character; but debauchery vilifies and de- 
grades it. I ſhall have very true and exact accounts of your 


conduct; and according to the informations I receive, ſhall be 
more, or leſs, or not at all yours. Adieu. 


P. S. Do not omit writing to me once a week ; and let your 


anſwer to this letter be in French. Connett yourſelf, as much 

as poſlible with the foreign miniſters ; which is properly travel- 

F ling into different countries, without going from one place. Speak 
Italian to all the Italians, and German to all the Germans you 
meet, in order not to forget thoſe two languages. . 

I' wiſh you, my dear friend, as many happy new years as you 8 


deſerve, and not one more — May you deſerve a great number! 


„K—-„—k— TINS 


„ Imitated in Engliſh by Mr. Francis, in a play called 
Fagan. RA — 
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LETTER XVI 


London, January the 3d, O. S. 1751. 

MY DEAR FRIEND, 
Y your letter of the 5th, N.S I find that your debut at Paris 
I has been a good one; you are enteted into good company, 

and I dare ſay that you will not fink into bad. Frequent the 
houſes where you have been once invited, and have none of that 
ſhyneſs which makes moſt of your counttymen ſtrangers, where 
they might be intimate, and domeſtic if they plealed. Wherever 
you have a general invitation to ſup when vuu pleale, profit of it 
with decency, and go every now and then. Lord Albemarle will, 


IJ am ſure, be extremely kind to you, but is houſe is only a 


dinner houſe ; and, as I ain intormed, frequented by no French 
| 12 Should he happen to employ you in his bureau, which 
{ much doubt, you mult write a bettei hand than your common 
one, or you will get no great credit by yuur wanuiciipts ; for 
your hand is at preient an illiberal one, it is neither a hand of bu- 
fineſs, nor of a gentlemin ; but the hand of a ichoel boy writing 
his exerciſe, which he hopes will never be read. 
Madame de Monconſeil gives me a favourable account cf you, 
and ſo do Marquis de Matignon, and Madame du Boccage they 
all ſay that you deſite to pleaſe, and contequently pron ue me 
that you will: and they judge right; for whoever really deſires 

to pleaſe, and hath (as you now have) the means of learning 


how, certainly will pleaſe: and that is the great point of life; it 


makes all other things eaſy. Whenever you are with Madame 


de Monconſeil, Madame du Boccage, or other women of faſhion, 
with whom you are tolerably iree, ſay frankly and naturally, 


* Temn'at point uſage du monde, j'y ſuis encore bien neuf, je ſouhai- 
terois ardemment de plaire, mais je ne /gais gueres comment my pren- 


dre; aiez la bonts, Madame, ae me faire part ae votre ſecret de plaire 
A tout le monde. J en ferai ma fortune, et il wous en reflera pours 
tant toujours, plus qu'il ne wous en faut. When, in conſequence | 


of this requeſt, they ſhall tell you of any little error, awkward- 
neſs, or impropriety, you ſhould not only feel, but expreſs the 
warmeſt acknowledgment. Though nature ſhould ſuffer, and 
the will at firſt hearing them; tell them, + 2ue la critique la plus 


„1 


* « ] know litile of the world, 1 am quite a novice in it; and 
although very defirous of pleaſiug, I am at a loſs for the 
means. Be ſo good, Madam, as to let me into your ſecret of 


t* pleaſing eyery body. I ſhall owe my iuccels to it, and you 


* will always have more than falls to your ſhare.” = 
+ © That you will look upon the molt ſevere criticiſms as 
„„ the greatel? proof of their friendſhip.” 


Madame 


ſevere, oft a wotre igard la preuve la plus marquie de leur amitic 


Madame du Boccage tells me particularly to inform you, f Qui 
ae fera toujours plaiſir et bonneur de me venir voir, il eft vrai qu'a 
ſen age le plaifir de cauſer eft froid, mais je tacherai de lui faire 
conno'fſJance, avec des jeunes gens, &c. Make uſe of this invita- 
tion, and as you live in a manner next door to her, ſtep in and out 
there irequently. Monſieur du Boccage will go with you, he tells 
me, with great pleaſure to the plays, and point out to you what- 


ever deſerves your knowing there. This is worth your accept- 
| ance too, he has a very good talte, I have not yet heard from 


Lady Harvey upon your ſubject, but as you inform me that you 
have already ſupped with her once, I look upon you as adopted 
by her: conſult her in all your little matters ; tell her any difh- 
culties that may occur to you; aſk her what you ſhould do or 


ſay, in ſuch or ſuch caſes ; the has uſage du monde en perfection, 


and will help you to acquire it. Madame de Berkenrode eft pai- 
tre de graces, and your quotation is very applicable to her. You 
may be there, I dare ſay, as often as you pleaſe, and I would ad- 
viie you to ſup there once a week. „ 
You ſay, very juſtly, that as Mr. Harte is leaving you, you 
ſhall want advice more than ever; you ſhall never want mine; 
and as you have already had ſo much of it, | muſt rather re- 
peat than add to what J have already given you: but that I will 
do and add tgit occaſionally, as circumſtances may require. At 
preſent, I ſhall only remind you of your two great objects, 


which you ſhould always attend to : they are parliament and 


foreign affairs. With regard to the former, you can do nothing, 


while abroad, but attend carefully ro the purity, correctneſs, and 


elegancy of your dition ; the clearneſs and gracefulneſs of your | 


| utterance in whatever language you ſpeak. As for the parlia- 


mentary knowledge, I will take care of that, when you come 
home. With regard to foreign affairs, every thing you do abroad 
may and ought to tend that way. Your reading ſhould be chief- 

ly hiſtorical ; I do not mean of remote, dark, and fabulous biſ- 
tory, ſtill leſs of jimcrack natural hiſtory of foſſils, minerals, 
plants, &c. but I mean the uſeful, political, and conſtitutional 


| hiſtory of Europe, for theſe laſt three centuries and an half. The 
other thing neceſſary for your foreign object, and not leſs neceſ- 


fary than either ancient or modern knowledge, is a great knoõw-- 


ledge of the world, manners, politeneſs, addreſs and e ton de la 
bonne compagnie. In that view, keeping a great deal of good 
company is the principal point which you are now to attend to. 


It ſeems ridiculous to tell you, but it is moſt certainly true, that 

your dancing maſter is at this time the man in all Europe of the 

greateſt importance to you. You muſt dance well, in order to fit, 
ſtand, and walk well; and you muſt do all theſe well in order to 


— - 
"OF" I —S — 2 


1 I ſhall always receive the honour of his viſits with plea- 
ſure: it is true, that at his age the pleaſures of converſation 
are cold; but I will endeayour to bring him acquainted with 
young people, &c.“ e —— — 

pleaſe. 
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| Pleaſe. What with your exerciſes, ſome reading, and a great 
deal of covipany, your day is, I confeſs, extremely taken up; 
but the day, if weil employed, is long enough for every thing 
and I am ture you will not ſlattern away one moment of it in in- 
action. At your age, people have ſtrong and active ſpirits, ala- 
crity and vivacity in all they do, are impigri, indefatigable, and 


quick. The difference is, that a young ſellow of parts exerts all 
thoſe happy diſpoſitions in the purſuit of proper objects; endea- 


vours to excel in the ſolid, and in the ſhowiſh parts of life: 
whereas a filly puppy, or a dull rogue, throws away all his youth 
and ſpirits upon trifles, when he is ſerious, or upon diſgraceful 
vices, while he aims at pleaſures. This, | am ſure, will not be 
your caſe ; your good ſenſe and your good conduct hitherto, are 
your guarantees with me for the future. Continue only at Paris 
as you have begun, and your ſtay there will make you what I 
have always wiſhed you to be; as near pet fection as our nature 
permits. Ds 1 | OR 

Adieu, my dear 3 remember to write to me once a week, not 
as to a father, but without reſerve as to a friend. | 

LEFT ER - A. 
5 London, Jan. the 14th, O. S. 1751. 

MY DEAR FRIEND, 15 . 
MONG the many good things Mr. Harte has told me of 
you, two in particular gave me great pleaſure. The firſt, 
that you are exceedingly careful and jealous of the dignity of 


your character: that is the ſure and ſolid foundation upon which 


you muſt both ſtand and riſe. A man's moral character is a more 
delicate thing, than a woman's reputation of chaſtity. A flip or 
two may poſſibly be forgiven her, and her character may be cla- 


Tified by ſubſequent and continued good conduct: but a man's 
moral character once tainted is irreparably deſtroyed. The ſecond 


was, that you had acquired a moſt correct and extenſive know- 


| ledge of foreign affairs, ſuch as the hiſtory, the treaties, and the 


forms of government of the ſeveral countries of Europe. This 


| fort of knowledge, little attended to here, will make you not 


only uſeful, but neceſſary in your future deſtination, and carry 
you very far. He added, that you wanted from hence ſome 
books, relative to our laws and conſtitution, our colonies, and 
our commerce; which you know leſs of than of thoſe of any 
other part of Europe. I will ſend you what ſhort books I can 
find of that fort, to give you a general notion of thoſe things; 
but you cannot have time to go into their depths at preſent, you. 
cannot now engage with new folics; you and Iwill refer the 


conſtitutional part of this country to our meeting here, when we 
will enter ſeriouſly into it, and read the neceſſary books together. 


In the mean time, go en in the courſe you are in, of foreign mat- 
ters; converſe with miniſters and others of eyery country, watch 
the tranſactions of every court, and endeavour to trace them up 
to their ſource. This, with your phyſics, your geometry, and 


your 
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your exerciſes, will be all that you can poſſibly have time for at 
paris; for you muſt allow a great deal for company and plea- 


ſures: it is they that muſt give you thoſe manners, that addreſs, 
that tournure of the beau monde, which will quality you for your 
future deſtination. You muſt firſt pleaſe, in order to get the 
confidence, and conſequently the ſecrets, of the courts and mi- 
niſters from whom and with whom you negotiate. 

I will ſend you by the firſt opportunity, a ſhort book written 
by Lord Bolingbroke, under the name of Sir John Oldcaftie, 
containing remarks upon the Hiſtory of England; which will give 


| you a clear general notion of our conſtitution, and which will 


ſerve you, at the ſame time (like all Lord Bolingbroke's works) 
for a mode] of eloquence and ſtyle. I will alſo ſend you Sir 


| Joſiah Childe's little book upon trade, which may properly be 
called, the Commercial Grammar. He lays down the true prin- 


ciples of commerce, and his concluſions from them are generally 
very juſt. = I. | 
Since you turn your thoughts a little towards trade and com- 


merce, which I am very glad you do, I will recommend a French 


book to you, which you will ealily get at Paris, and which I 
take to be the beſt book in the world of that kind; I mean the 
Dictionnaire de Commerce de Sawvary, in three volumes in folio ; 
where you will find every one thing that relates to trade, com- 
merce, ſpecies, exchange, &c. moſt clearly ſtated ; and not only 
relative to France, but to the whole world. You will eafily ſup- 


| poſe, that I do not adviſe you to read ſuch a book rout de ſuite; 


but I only mean that you ſhould have it at hand, to have recourſe 
to occabonally.: — gs DE 

With this great ſtock of both uſeful and ornamental know- 
ledge, which you have already acquired, and which, by your 
application and induſtry, you are daily increaſing, you will lay 


ſuch a ſolid foundation of future figure and fortune, that, if you 
compleat it by all the accompliſhments of manners, graces, &c, 


I know nothing which you may not aim at, and, in time, hope 
for. Your great point at preſent at Paris, to which all other 

i give way, is to become entirely a man of 
faſhion ; to be well bred without ceremony, eaſy without negli- 
gence, ſteady and intrepid with modeſty, genteel without affec- 
tation, inſinuating without meanneſs, chearful without bony 


noiſy, frank without indiſcretion, and ſecret without myſteriouſ- 

neſs; to know the proper time and place for whatever you ſay or 
do, and to do it with an air of condition: all this is not ſo toon 

nor ſo eaſily learned as people imagine, but requires obſervation 


and time. The world is an immenſe folio, which demands a 
great deal of time and attention to be read and underſtood as it 


| Ougit to be: you have not yet read above four or five pages of 


it; and you will have but barely time to dip now and then in 
Lord Albemarle has (I know) wrote to 2 friend of his here, | 

that you do not frequent him ſo much as be expected 25 87 

5 7 | | 8 | | ired; 
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fired ; that he fears ſomebody or other ha given /0u wrong im- 


preſſions of him; and that | may poſſibly think, from your being 


ſeldom at his houſe, that he has been wanting in his attentions to 
you. I told the perſon who toid me this, that, on the contrary, 
hr ſeemed, by your letters to me, to be exttemely pleated with 

ord Albemarle's behaviour to you ; but that you were obliged 
to give up dining abroad, during your courſe of experiment.] phi- 
Joſophy. I gueſſed the true reaſon which 1 believe was, that, as 


no French people frequent his houſe, you rather choſe to dine at 
other places, where you are likely to meet with better company 


than your countrymen ; and yon were in the right of it. How- 
ever | would have you ſhow no ſhyneſs to Lord Albemarle, but 
go to him, and dine with him oftner than it may be you would 


with ; for the fake of having him ſpeak well of you here When 


he returns. He is a good deal in faſhion here and his puffing you 
(to uſe an awkward expreſſion) before you return here, will be of 


great uſe to you afterwards. People in general take characters, 


as they do moſt _ upon truſt, rather than be at the trouble 
_ of examining them themſelves ; and the deciſions of four or five 
faſhionable people, in every place, are final, more r 


with regard to characters, which all can hear, and but few qudge 
of. Do not mention the leaſt of this to any mortal, and take 


care that Lord Albemaile do not fuſpeR that you know any * 
of the matter. 
Lord Huntingdon and Lord Stormogt are, I hear, arrived at 
Paris ; you have, doubtleſs, ſeen them. Lord Stormont is well 
ſpoken of here; however, in your connections, if you form any 
with them, ſhow rather a preference to Lord Huntingdon for rea- 
ſons which you will eaſily gueſs. 
Mr. Harte goes this week to Cornwall, to take poſſeſſion of 
his living; he has been inſtalled at Windſor : he will return here 
in about a month, when your literary correſpondence with him 


will be regularly carried on. Your mutual concern at parting 


was a good fign for both. 
l have this moment received good accounts of you from Paris, 
Go on, vous ftes en bon train. Adieu. 


1 1 n u IX 


London, Jan. the 21ſt, O. 8. 1751. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


N all my letters from Paris, 18 the pleaſure of finding, a 


1 among many other good things, your docility mentioned 
with emphaſis : this is the ſure way of i improving in thoſe things, 


which you only want. It is true, they are little; but it is ay 


true too that they are neceſſary things. As they are mere matters 


of Ltage and mode, it is no Ciſgrace for any body of your age to 


be ignorant of them ; and the moſt compendious way of learn- 
ing them is, fairly to avow your ignorance, and conſult thoſe 
Who, from long uſage and expeiicice, know them beft. 
G00L-lenic, . and 204 nature, ſuggel civility ia general ; but, 
1 | in 
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in good-breeding, there are a thouſand little delicacies, which are 
eſtabliſhed only by cuſtom ; and it is theſe little elegancies of 
mannets, which diſtinguiſh a courtier, and a man of faſhion, tom 
the vulgar. I am aſſured, by different people, that your air is 
already much improved; and one of my correſpondents makes 
you the true French compliment of laying, yy vous promettre 
9 il ſera bientot comme un Je nous autres. However unbecoming 
this ſpeech may be in the mouth ot a Frenchman, I am very 
glad that they think it applicable to you; for I would have you 
not only adopt, but rival, the beſt ma:ners and uſages of the 
place you are at, be they what they will ; that is the verſatility of 
manners, Which is ſo uſeful in the couiſe ot the world. Chuſe 
your models well at Paris; and then rival them in their own way. 
There are faſhinable words, phraſes, and even geſtures, at Paris; 
which are called du bon ton; not to mention certaines petites foli- 
tees et attentions, qui ne ſont rien en elles memes, which faſhion has 
rendered neceſſary. Make yourſelf maſter of all theſe things ; 
and to ſuch a degree as to make the French ſay, uon diroit que 
cet un Frangois ; and when hereafter you ſhall be at other courts, 
do the ſame thing there, and conform to the faſhionable manners 
and ufage of the place ; that is what the French themſelves are; 
not apt to do: wherever they go, they retain their own manners, 
as thinking them the beſt; but, granting them to be fo, they are 
ſtill in the wrong, not to conform to thoſe of the place. One 
would deſire to pleaſe, wherever one is; and nothing is more in- 
nocently flattering, than an approbation, and an imitation of the 
people we converſe with, 


I hope your colleges with Marcel go on proſperouſſy. In thoſe 
ridiculous, though, at the fame time really important lectures, 
pray attend; and deſire your Profeſſor allo to attend more parti- 
cularly to the chapter of tlie arms. It is they that decide of a 
man's being genteel or otherwiſe, more than any other part of 
the body. A twiſt, or ſtiffneſs in the wriſt, will make any man 
in Europe look awkward, The next thing to be attended to, is 
your coming into a room, and preſenting yourſelf to a company. 
This gives the firſt impreſſion and the firſt impreſſion is often a 
laſting one. Therefore, pray deſite Profeſſor Marcel to make you 
come in and go out of his room frequently, and in the ſuppoſi- 
tion of different companies being there; ſuch as miniſters, wo- 
men, mixed companies, c. Thoſe who preſent themſelves well, 
have a certain dignity in their air; which without the leaſt ſeem- 
ing mixture of pride, at once engages, and is reſpeted, 
Il ſhould not fo often repeat, nor ſo long dwell upon ſuch tri- ö 
fles, with any body that had leſs ſolid and valuable knowledge 


than you have. Frivolous people attend to thoſe things, par pr.. 


| ference ; they know nothing elſe ; my fear with you is, that from 
knowing better things, you ſhould deſpiſe theſe too much, and 
think them of much leſs conſequence than they really are ; for 
they are of a great deal. and more eſpecially to you. 
Pleaſing, 
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Pleaſing, and governing women, may, in time, be of great ſer- 


vice to you. They often pleaſe and govern others. A propos; are 
you in love with Madame de Berkenrode ſtill, or hath ſome other 


taken her place in your affections? I take it for granted. that ua 


te cumpue aomat Venus, non erubeſcendis adurit ignibus. Un arrange. 
ment bonne te fied bien a un galant homme. In that caſe I recom- 


mend to you the utmoſt diſcretion, and the profoundelt ſilence. 


Bragging of, hinting at, intimating, or even affectedly diſclaiming, 
and denying ſuch an arra»gement, will equally diſcredit you among 
men and women. An unaffected ſilence upon that. ſubject is the 
only true medium. . 

In your commerce with women, and indeed with men too, ane 
certaine douceur is particularly engaging ; it is that which conſti- 


tutes that character, which the French talk of ſo much, and | 


ſo juitly value; I mean Paimable. This dauteur is not fo eaſily 
deſcribed as felt. It is the compound reſult of different things: 
a complaiſance, a flexibility, but not a ſervility of manners: an 

air of ſoftneſs in the countenance, geſture, and expreſlion ; equally, 
whether you concur, or dilier, with the perſon you converſe with. 
Obſerve thoſe carefully, thoſe who have that d-uceur, that charms 
you and others; and your own good ſenſe will ſoon enable you to 
_ diſcover the different ingredients of which it is compoſed. You 
muſt be more particularly attentive to this douceur, whenever you 
are obliged to refuſe what is aſked of you, or to ſay what, in it- 
ſelf, cannot be very agreeable to thoſe to whom you ſay it. It is 


then the neceſſary gilding of a difagreeable pill. LC aimable |} 


_ conſiſts ina thouſand of theſe lit le things aggregately. It is the 
ſuawiter in modo, which J have ſo often recommended to you. 


The reſpectable. Mr. Harte afſures me, you do not want it, and I |} 
believe him. Study, then, carefully, and acquire perfectly the 


_ aimable, and you will have every thing. 
Abbe Guaſco, who is another of your panegyriſts, writes me 


word, that he has carried you to dinner at Marquis de St. Ger- 


main's ; where you will be welcome as often as you pleaſe, and 


the oftener the better. Profit of that, upon the principle of tra- 


velling in different countries, without changing places. He ſays 


too, that he will carry you to the parliament, when any remark. |} 


able cauſe is to be tried. That is very well; go through the ſe- 


veral chambers of the parliameat, and ſee and hear what they are 


doing: join piactice and obſervation to your theoretical knowledge 


of their rights and priviieges. No Engliſhman has the leaſt notion 1 


of them... © - . | 8 
I need not recommend you to go to the bottom of the conſtitu- 


tional and political knowledge of countries; for Mr. Harte tells | 


n:e, that you have a peculiar turn that way, and have informed 
yourſelf mot correQly of them. 8 5 


„I muſt now put ſome quer ics to you as to a uri 


rilus, which I am ſure you can anſwer me, and which Iownl | 
cannot anſwer myſeli: they are upon a ſubject now much 
ta'k-d of. 2 5 . EE 


iſt, Are 
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iſt, Are there any particular forms requiſite for the election of 


2 King of the Romans, different from thote which are neceſſary 


tor the election of an Emperor ? 5 
2dly, Is not a King of the Romans as legally elected by the 
votes of a majority of the electors, as by two-thirds, or by the 
unanimity of the electors? 1 
3dly, Is there any particular law or conſtitution of the Em- 
pire, that diſtinguiſhes, either in matter or in form, the election 
of a King of the Romans from that of an Emperor? and is 
not the golden bull of Charles the fourth equally the rule for 
both. | | 
4thly, Were there not, at a meeting of a certain number of eletozs 
(I have forgot when) ſome 1ules and limitations agreed upon con- 


cerning the election of a King of the Romans? And were thoſe 


reſtriftions legal, and did they obtain the force of law? _ 
How happy am I, mf dear child, that I can apply to you for 


knowledge, and with a certainty of being rightly informed. It is 


knowledge, more than quick, flaſhy parts, that makes a man of 
buſineſs. A man who is maſter ot his matter will, with inferior 
parts, be too hard in parliament, and indeed any where elſe, for 
a man of better parts, who knows his ſubject but ſuperhicially : 
and if to his knowledge he joins eloquence and elocution, he muſt 


neceſſarily, ſoon be at the head of that afſembly ; but without thoſe 


two, no knowledge is ſufficient. ES | 
Lord Huntingdon writes me word, that he has ſeen you, and 
that you have renewed your old ſchool-acquaintance. Tell me 


fairly your opinion of him, and of his friend Lord Stormont ; 
and allo of the other Engliſh people of faſhion you meet with. I 


promiſe you inviolable ſecrecy on my part. You and I muſt now 
write to each other as friends, and without the leaſt reſerve ; there 
will for the future be a thouſand things in my letters, which I 
would not have any mortal living but yourſelt ſee, or know. Thoſe 
you will eaſily diſtinguiſh, and neither ſhow nor repeat; and 1 
will do the ſame by you. | 8 ; 
To come to another ſubject, for I have a pleaſure in talking 


over every ſubject with you; how deep are you in Italian? Do 


you underſtand Arioſto, Taſſo, Boccaccio, and Machiavelli? If 
you do, you know enough of it, and may know all the reſt, by 
reading when you have time. Little or no buſineſs is written in 
Italian, except in Italy; and if you know enough of it, to un- 
derſtand the few Italian letters, that may in time come in your 


| way, and to ſpeak Italian tolerably to thoſe very few Italians who 
} fpeak no French, give yourſelf no farther trouble about that lan- 
| guage, till you happen to have full leiſure to perfect yourſelf in 

tit. It is not the fame with regard to German; your ſpeaking and 


writing that well, will pariicula:ly diſtinguiſh you from every other 


man in England; and is, moreover, of great uſe to any one who | 
is, as probably you will be, employed in the empire. Therefore, 


pray. cultivate them ſedulouſly, by writing four or five lines of 
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German every day, and by ſpeaking it to every German you meet | 


with. | 
You have now got a footing in a great many good houſes at 


Paris, in which J adviſe you to make your:elt domeſtic. This is 


to be done by a certain eaſineſs of carriage, and a decent fami- 


liarity. Not by way of putting yourſelf upon the frivolous foot- 


ing of being /ars conſequence, but by doing, in ſome degree, the 
honours of the houſe and table, calling yourſelf en badinant le ga- 
lopin d'ici, ſaying to the maſter or miſtreſs, ceci eff de mon departe- 
ment, je men charge que je men acquitte a merville. This fort of 


badinage has ſomething engaging and liant in it, and begets that 


decent familiarity, which it is both agreeable and uſeful to eſtabliſh 


in good houſes, and with people of faſhion. Mere formal vifits, : 


dinners, and ſuppers, upon formal invitations, are not the thing; 


they add to no connection, nor information: but it is the eaſy, | 
careleſs, ingreſs and egreſs, at all hours, that forms the pleaſing | 


and profitable commerce of life. 


The poſt is ſo negligent, that I loſe ſome letters from Paris en- 


tirely, and receive others much later than I ſhould, To this I 


aſcribe my having received no letter ffom you of above a fort- 


night, which to my impatience, ſeems a long time. I expect to 


hear from you once a week. Mr. Harte is gone to Cornwall, 
and will be back in about three weeks. I have a packet of 
books to ſend you by the firſt opportunity, which F Jab 
will be Mr. Yorke's return to Paris. The Greek books come from 
Mr. Harte, and the Engliſh ones from your humble ſervant. 

Read Lord Bolingbroke's with great attention, as well to the 
ſtyle as to the matter. I with you could form yourſelf ſuch a 
ſtyle in every language. Style is the dreſs of thoughts, and a 
well dreſſed thought, like a well-dreſſed man, appears to great 
advantage. Yours. Adieu. | : 1 | | 


LE 7-7-5 MK: KL 


1 London, Jan. the 28th, O. S. 1751. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, Eo 


BILL, for ninety pounds ſterling was brought me the other | 


| day, ſaid to be drawn upon me by you; I icrupled paying 
it at firſt, not upon account of the ſum, but becauſe you had 
ſent me no letter of advice, which is always done in thoſe tranſ- 
actions; and till more, becauſe I did not 2 that you had 

ſigned it. The perſon who preſented it, deſired me to look again. 


and that I ſhould diſcover your name at the bottom ; accordingly I 
I looked again, and with the help of my magnifying glaſs, did 


perceive, that what I had firſt taken only for ſomebody's mark 
was, in truth, your name, written in the wortt and ſmalleſt hand 


] ever ſaw in my liſe. I cannot write quite fo ill, but it was | 
| » However, | 


ſomething like this, . P . e. 2 HARA 


Il paid it at a venture; though I would almoſt rather loſe the mo- 


rey, than that ſuch a ſignature ſhould be yours. All arent | 
Y 5 and 


ö . . e e ee e 
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and all men cf buſineſs, write their names always in the ſame 


way, that their ſignature may be ſo well known as not to be eaſily 
counterfeited ; and they generally ſign in rather a larger cha- 

ractet than their common hand; whereas your name was in a leſs, 

and a worſe, than your common writing. This ſuggeſted to me 
the various accidents which may very probably happen to you, 
while you write ſo iil. For inſtance, if you were to write in ſuch 
a chatacter to the ſecretary's office, your letter would imme- 
diately be ſent to the decypherer, as containing matters of the ut- 
moſt ſecrecy, not fit to be truſted to the common character. If you 


were to write fo to an antiquarian, he (knowing you to be a man 


of learning) would certainly try it by the Runic, Celtic, or Scla- 
vonian alphabet; never ſuſpeding it to be a modern character. 


And, if you were to ſend a paulet to a fine woman, in ſuch a 
hand, ſhe would think that it really came from the poullaillier, 


which, by the bye, is the etymology of the word, pouler ; for 


Henry the fourth of France uſed to fend 6i/lets-doux to his miſ- 


treſſes, by his poullaillier, under pretence of ſending them chic- 
kens ; which gave the name of poulets to thoſe ſhort, but expreſ- 
ſive, manuſcripts. I have often told you, that every man who 
has the uſe of his eyes and of his hand, can write whatever hand 
he pleaſes; and it is plain that you can, fince you write both the 
Greek and German characters which you never learned of a 
writing-maſter, extremely well, though your common hand, which 


you learned of a maſter, is an exceeding bad and illiberal one, 


equally unfit for buſineſs or common uſe. I do not deſire that you 
ſhould write the laboured, ſtiff character of a writiag-maſter : a a 


man of buſineſs muſt write quick and well, and that depends 


fingly upon uſe. I would therefore adviſe you to get ſome very 
good writing-maſter at Paris, and apply to it for a month only, 
which will be ſufficient ; for, upon my word, the writing of a 
genteel plain hand of buſineſs is of much more importance than 


you think. You will ſay, it may be, that when you write ſo 


very ill, it is becauſe you are in a hurry: to which I anſwer, 
Why are you ever in a hurry ? a man of ſenſe may be in haſte, 
but can never be in a hurry, becauſe he knows, that whatever he 
does in a hurry he muſt neceſſarily do very ill. He may be in 
haſte ro diſpatch an affair, but he will take care not to let that 
| haſte hinder his doing it well. Little minds are in a hurry, when 
the object (as it commonly is) is too big for them; they run, they 
hare, they puzzle, confound, and perplex, themſelves ; they 
want to do every thing at once, and never do it at all. But a man 


dl ſenſe takes the time neceſſary for doing the thing he isabout, well; 


and his haſte to diſpatch a buſineſs, only appears by the continuity 


| of his application to it: he purſues it with a cool ſteadineſs, and 


finiſhes it before he begins any other. I own your time is much 
taken up, and you have a great many different things to do; but 


remember, that you had much better do half of them well, and 
leave the other half undone, than to do them all indifferently. 
1 Moreover, the ſew ſeconds that are ſaved in the courſe of the 


day, 
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day, by writing ill inſtead of well, do not amount to an object of 
time, by any means equivalent to the diſgrace or ridicule of writ- 
ing the icrawl of a common whore. Conſider, that if your very 

bad writing could furniſh me with matter of ridicule, what will 
it not do to others, who do not view you in that partial light that 
I Jo. There was a Pope, I think it was Cardinal Chigi, who was 
juſtly ridiculed for his attention to little things, and his inability in 
great ones ; and therefore called maximus in minimis, and min:mus 

in maximi: ; Why? Becauſe he attended to little things, when he 
ha. vreat ones to do. 
at e place you are now In, you have only little things to do; 
aid you ſhould make it habitual to you to do them well, that they 
mav quite no attention from you when you have, as I hope 
you will have, greater things to mind. Make a good hand- 
writing familiar to you now, that you 


occalion to write to Kings and Miniſters. Dance, dreſs, preſent 


ourſelf habitually well now, that you may have none of thoſe. 


a fieele things to think of hereafter, and which will be all neceſ- 


ſary to be done well occaſionally, when you will have greater 


things to do. 5 
As I am eternally thinking of every thing that can be relative 
to you, one thing has occurred to me, which I think neceſſary to 


mention to you, in order to prevent the difficulties, which it might _ 


Otherwiſe lay you under: it is this; as you get more acquain- 


tances at Paris, it will be impoſſible for you to frequent your firſt | 


acquainrances, ſo much as you did, while you had no others. Ag 
for example, at your firſt 4:but, I ſuppoſe you were chiefly at 


Madame Monconſeil's, Lady Hervey's, and Madame Du Boc- Ff 
 Cage's. Now that you have got ſo many other houſes, you can- |} 
not be at theirs ſo often as you uſed ; but pray take care not to 
give them the leaſt reaſon to think, that you neglect or deſpiſe 


them, for the ſake of new and more dignified and ſhining acquain- 


tances; which would be ungrateful and imprudent on your part, 


and never forgiven on theirs. Call upon them often, though you do 
not ſtay with them ſo long as formerly; tell them that you are forry 

you are obliged to go away, but that you have ſuch and ſuch en- 

gagements, which good breeding obliges you to a with ; and 

inſinuate that you would rather ſtay with them. 

care to make as many perſonal friends, and as few perſonal ene- 


mies as poſſible. I do not mean, by perſonal friends, intimate 


and confidential friends, of which no man can hope to have half 


a dozen in the whole courſe of his life; but I mean friends, in 
the common acceptation of the word; that is, people who ſpeak 


well of you, and who would rather do you good than harm, con- 


5 ſiſtently with their own intereſt, and no farther. Upon the whole, 


I recommend to you again and again /es graces. Adorned by them, 
you may, in a manner, do what you pleaſe ; it will be approved 


of: without them, your beſt qualities will loſe half their 


elicacy, Endeavour to be faſhionable among the French, —_— 


At this particular period of your life, and 


may hereafter 
have nothing but your matter to think of, when you have 


n ſhort, take 


his figure is elegant, although little. 


DVR COR _ 
will ſoon make you faſhionable here. Monſieur de Matignort 
already calls you le petit Frangots. If you can get that name 
generally at Paris, it will put you à /a mode. Adieu, my dear 
child. 

LETT & & XI 


5 London, Feb. the 4th, O. S. 1751. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, . 
H E accounts which I receive of you from Paris grow 
1 every day more and more ſatisfactory. Lord Albemarle 
has wrote a ſort of a panegyric of you, which has been ſeen by 
many people here, and which will be a very uſeful forerunner for 
you. Being in faſhion, is an important point for any body, any 
where ; but it would be a very great one for you to be eſtabliſhed 
in the faſhion here, before you return. Your buſineſs would be 
half done by it, as I am ſure you would not give people reaſon 
to change their favourable pre ſentiments of you. The good 
that is ſaid of you will not, I am convinced, make you a cox- 
comb; and on the other hand, the being thought ſtill to want 
ſome little accompliſhments, will, I am perſuaded, not mortify 
you, but only animate you to acquire them: I will therefore, 
give you both fairly in the following extract of a letter which I 
lately received from an impartial and diſcerning friend, 
« * Poſe vous aſſurer que Monſieur Stanhope reuſſira. Il a 


ee un grand fond de ſgavoir, et une mémoire prodigieuſe, ſans 


« faire parade de un ou de l'autre. Il cherche i plaire, et il 


| « plaira, II a de la phiſionomie ; fa figure eſt jolie quoique pe- 
| * tite. II n'a rien de gauche, quoi qu'il n'aĩe pas encore toutes 
les graces requiles, que Maicel et les femmes lui donneront 


« bientot, Enfin il ne lui manque que ce qui devoit neceſſaire- 
ment lui manquer à ſon age; je veux dire, les uſages, et une 


| * certaine delicateſſe dans les manieres, qui ne &acquierent que 


„ par le tems et la bonne compagnie. Avec ſon eſptit, il leg 
« prendra bientot, il y a d&ja tait des progres, et il frequente 
«* les compagnies les plus propres & les lui donner. 


permit me to aſſure you, Sir, that Mr. Stanhope will | 


* ſucceed. He has a great fund of knowledge, and an uncom- 


_ * monly good memory, although he does not make any parade 


of either the one or the other. He is defirons of pleaſing, 
* and he will pleaſe. He has an expreſſive countenance ; 


He has not the 
* leaſt awkwardneſs, though he has not as yet acquired all 


the graces requiſite, which Marcel and the ladies will ſoon _ 


* give him. In ſhort, he wants nothing but thoſe things, which 


| © at his age, muſt unavoidably be wanting; I mean, a certain 
| © turn and delicacy of manners, which are to be acquired only 
Aby time, and in good company. Ready, as he is, he will 


** ſoon learn them; particularly as he frequents ſuch companies 


u ate the moſt proper to m_ them.” 


3 - oF 
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By this extract, which I can aſſure you is a faithful one, yot Pp 


and I have both of us the ſatisfaction of knowing, how much! * 
you have, and how little you want. Let what you have give Þ ©! 
you (if poſſible) rather mote ſeeming modeſty, but at the ſame Þ th 
time more interior firmnefs and aſſurance ; and let what you It 
want, which you ſee is very attainable, redouble your attention) V 
and endeavours to acquire it. You have, in truth, but that one Ve 
thing to apply to; aud a very pleaſing application it ts, fince it i; N 

: bi; 


through pleaſures thut you muſt arrive at it, Company, ſup- 

pets, balls, ſpgacles, which ſhow you the models upon which th 
| you fhould form yourſelf, and all the little uſages, cuſtoms, and hy 
_ delicacies, which you muſt adopt, and make habitual to you, 
are now your only ſchuols and univerſities ; in which young fek 28 
lows and fine women will give you the beſt lectures. — 


Monſieur du Boccage is another of your panegyriſts; and e ®B 
tells me that Madame du Boccage a pris avec weus le ton dt * ſn © 
et de bonne; and that you like it very well. You are in the hap 
right of it; it ie the way of improving: endeavour to be upon wh 


that foot with every woman you converſe with; excepting where | 1 
there may be a tender point of connection; a point which I have 


nothing to do with: but if ſuch a one there is, I hope ſhe has ch: 
not de mauvais ni de wilains bras, which 1 agree with you n] We 
thinking a very diſagreeable thing. 5 Ws 

I have ſent you, by the opportunity of Pollock the courier, } lese 
who was once my ſervant, two little parcels of Greek and Eng | * 
liſh books; and fhall ſend you two more by Mr. Yorke: but! 1 


accompany them with this caution ; that, as you have not much 
time to read, you ſhould employ it in reading what ts the mal | 
neceſſary, and that is, indiſputably, modern hiſtorical, geogrt- Nai. 


phical, chronological, and political knowledge ; the preſent cov | Pref 
ſtitution, maxims, force, riches, trade, commerce, charaQen, mg 


parties, and cabals, of the ſeveral! courts of Europe. Manf 
who are reckoned good ſcholars, though they know pretty acc 
Tately the governments of Athens and Rome, are totally ignorant fati 
of the conſtitution cf any one country now in Europe, even d 

their own. Read juſt Latin and Greek enough 10 keep up your | *4 
_ claſſical learning, which will be an ornament to you while young 
and a comfort to you when old. But the true uſeful knowledge, 
and eſpecially for you, is the modern knowledge above-met- 
tioned, It is that which muſt qualify you both for domeſtic au 
foreign buſineſs, and it is to that, therefore, that you ſhoull 

_ principally direct your attention; and] know with great pleaſure, 
that you do ſo. I would not thus commend you to yourſelf, 
J thought commendations would have upon you thoſe ill effedty 
which they frequently have upon weak minds. I think you ate 
much above being a vain coxcomb, over-rating your oven meti, 
and inſulting others with the ſuperabundance of it. On the cot 
trary, I am convinced, that the conſciouſneſs of merit makes: 
man of ſenſe more modeſt, though more firm, A man 1 
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plays his own merit is a coxcomb, and a man who does not know 


it is a fool. A man of ſenſe knows it, exerts it, avails himſelf 
of it, but never boaſts of it; and always ſeems rather to under 


than over value it, though, in truth, he ſets the right value upan 


it. it is a very true maxim of la Bruyere's (an author well 
worth your ſtudying) gu'on ne waut dans ce monde, que ce que Lon 
deut valctir. A man who is really diffident, timid, and baſhful, 
be his merit what it will, never can puſh himſelf in the world; 
his deſpondency throws him into inaCQtion ; and the forward, 
the buſtling, and the petulant, will always get the better of 
him. he manner makes the whole difference. What would 
be impudence in one Manner, is only a proper and decent aſſu- 
rance in another. A man of ſenſe, and of knowledge of the 
world, will aſſert his own rights, and purſue his own objects, 
as ſteadily and intrepidly, as the moſt impudent man living, and 
commonly more ſo, but then he has art enough to give an out- 
ward air of modeity ty all he does This engages and prevails, 
whilft the very me things ſhock and fail, from the over bear- 
ing or npudent manner ouly of doing them. I repeat my max- 
im, Suawviter in modo, ſed fortiter in re. Would you know the 
chaiaCters, modes and manners, of the latter end of the laſt 
age, which are very like thoſe of the preſent, read La Bruy- 
ere. But would you gm man, independently of modes, 
read La Rochefoucault, who, I am afraid, paints him very 
exactly. 5 5 . „„ Rn 
Give the encloſed to Abbe Guaſco, of whom you make good 
uſe, to go about with you, and ſee things. Between you and 
me, he has more knowledge than parts. Mais un habille homme 
ſeait tirer parti de tout ; and every body is good for ſomething. 
Preſident Monteſquieu is, in every ſenſe, a moſt uſeful acquaint- 
ance. He has par's, joined to great reading and knowledge of 
the world. Puiſez dans cette ſource tant que vous pourrex. 
Adieu! May the graces attend you; for without them ogni 
fatica e d. If they do not come to you willingly, raviſh 
them, and force them to accompany all you think, all you ſay, 
and all you do. 3 5 e 
L | 
3 55 London, Feb. the 11th, O. S. 175. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, er es, F 
ATTHEN you go to the play, which I hope you do often, 
for it is very inſtructive amuſement, you muſt certainly 
have obſerved the very different effects which the ſeveral parts 
have upon you, according as they are well or ill ated. The 
very belt tragedy of Corneille's, if well ſpoken and aQed, inte- 
reſts, engages, agitates, and affects your paſſions. Love, ter- 
ror, and pity, alternately poſſeſs you. But, if ill ſpoken and 
atted, it would only excite your indignation or your laughter. 
Why ? It is ſtill Corneille's ; it is the ſame ſenſe, the ſame mat- 
ter, whether well or ill ated. It is then merely the man- 
= 7 + nl = mir 
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ner of ſpeaking and acting that makes this great difference 
in the effects. Apply this to yourſelf, and conclude from it, 
that if you would either pleaſe in a private company, or per- 


ſuade in a publick aſſembly ; air, looks, geſtures, graces, enun- 
ciation, proper accents, juſt emphaſis, and tuneful cadences, | 
are full as neceſſary as the matter itſelf. Let awkward, ungrace | 
ful, inelegant, and dull fellows, ſay what they will in behalf of | 
their ſolid matter, and ftrong reaſonings ; and let them deſpiſe | 


all thoſe graces and ornaments, which engage the ſenſes and cap. 
tivate the heart; they will find (though they will poſſibly won. 


der why) that their rough unpoliſhed matter, and their un- 
_ adorned, coarſe, but ftrong arguments, will neither pleaſe nor 


| perſuade ; but, on the contrary, will tire out attention, and 


excite difguſt, We are ſo made, we love to be pleaſed, better | 
than to be informed; information is, in a certain degree, mor. | 


tifying, as it implies our previous ignorance ; it muſt be ſweet 
ened to be palatable. | | 


To bring this directly to you; know that no man can make 
a figure in this country, but by parliament. Your fate depends | 


upon your ſucceſs there as a ſpeaker z and, take my word for it, 


that fucceſs turns much more upon Manner than Matter. Mr. 


Pitt, and Mr. Murray, the ſolicitor-general, uncle to Lord Stor- 
mont, are, beyond compariſon, the beſt ſpeakers: why? Only 
becauſe they are the beſt orators. They alone can inflame 9 


quiet the houſe ; they alone are fo attended to, in that nume- | 
rous and noiſy afſembly, that you might hear a pin fall while | 
Is it that their matter is better, or | 
their arguments ſtronger, than other people's? Does the houſe | 
expect extraordinary informations from them? Not in the leaſt: 


either of them are ſpeaking. 


but the houſe expects pleaſure from them, and therefore attends; 
finds it, and therefore approves. Mr. Pitt, particularly, ha 


very little parliamentary knowledge; his matter is generally | 


flimſy, and his arguments often weak : but his etoquence is ſupe- 


rior, his action graceful, his enunciation juſt and harmonious; | 


his periods are well turned, and every word he makes uſe d 
is the very beſt, and the moſt expreſſive, that can be uſed i 
that place. This, and not his matter, made him pay-maſter, 


in ſpite of both King and Miniſters. From this, draw the ob- 


vious conclnfion. The fame thing holds full as true in con» 


verſation; where even triftes, elegantly expreſſed, well looked, 
and accompanied with graceful action, will ever pleaſe, beyond 
all the homeſpun, unadorned ſenſe in the world. RefleR, on | 


one ſide, how you feel within yourſelf, while you are forced to 


ſuffer the tedious, muddy, and ill-turned narration of ſome | 


_ awkward fellow, even though the fact may be intereſting ; and, 
on tae other hand, with what pleaſure you attend to the relation 
of a much leſs intereſting matter, when elegantly expreſſed, 


8 turned and gracefully delivered. By attending cate. 


ully io all tneſe agrenens in your daily canverſation, they wil 


decont 
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become habitual to you, before you come into parliament ; and 
vou will have nothing then to do, but to raiſe them a little when 
you come there. I would wiſh you to be fo attentive to this 
object, that I would not have you ſpeak to your footman, but in 
the very beſt words that the ſubject admits of, be the language 
which it will. Think of your words, and of their arrangement, 
before you ſpeak ; chuſe the moſt elegant, and place them in 
the beſt order. Conſult your own ear, to avoid cacophony ; 
and what is very near as bad, monotony. Think alſo of your 
geſture and looks, when you are ſpeaking even upon the moſt 
trifling ſubjects. The ſame things, differently expreſſed, looked, 
and delivered, ceaſe to be the ſame things. The moſt paſſio- 
nate lover in the world cannot make a ſtronger declaration of 
love, than the Bourgeois gentilhomme does in this happy form of 
words, Mourir d amour me font belle Marquiſe vos beaux yeux. 
I defy any body to ſay more; and yet I would adviſe no body 
to ſay that; and I would recommend to you, rather to ſmother 
and conceal your paſſion intirely, than to reveal it in theſe 
words. Seriouſly, this holds in every thing, as well as in that 
udicrous inſtance. The French, to do them juftice, attend 
very minutely to the purity, the correQneſs, and the elegancy 
of their ſtyle, in converſation, and in their letters. Bien narrer 
is an object of their ſtudy ; and though they ſometimes carry it 
to affectation, they never ſink into inelegancy, which is much 
the worſt extreme of the two. Obſerve them, and form your 
French ſtyle upon theirs ; for elegancy in one language will re- 
produce itſelf in all. I knew a young man, who, being juſt 
elected a member of parliament, was laughed at for being diſ- 
covered, through the key-hole of his chamber door, ſpeaking 
to himſelf in « glaſs, and forming his looks and geſtures. I 
could not join in that laugh ; but, on the contrary, thought 
him much wiſer than thoſe who laughed at him; for he knew 
the importance of thoſe little graces in a public affembly, and 
they did not. Your little perſon, (which I am told by the way is 
not ill- turned) whether in a laced coat or a blanket, is ſpecifically - 
the ſame ; but yet, I believe, you chuſe to wear the former ; 
and you are in the right, for the ſake of pleaſing more. The 
worſt bred man in Europe, if a lady let fall her fan, would cer- 
tainly take it up and give it her: the beſt-bred man in Europe 
could do no more. The difference however would be conſider- 
able; the latter would pleaſe by doing it 7 ; the for- 
mer would be laughed at for doing it awkwardly, I repeat it, 
| and repeat it again, and ſhall never ceaſe repeating it to you; 
air, manners, graces, ſtyle, elegancy, and all thoſe ornaments, 
muſt now be the only objects of your attention; it is nd, or 
never, that you muſt acquire them. Poſtpone, therefore, all 
other conſiderations; make them now your ſerious ſtudy : you 
have not one moment to loſe. The ſolid and the ornamental 
united, are undoubtedly beſt ; but were I reduced to make an 
option, I ſhould without heſitation chuſe the latter, D | 
— _ — 1 hope 
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E hope you afſiduouſly frequent Marcel, “ and carry graces 
from him; nobody had more to ſpare than he had formerly. 
Have you learned to carve? for it is ridiculous nat to Carve 
well. A man who tells you gravely that he cann-t carve, may 
as well tell you that he cannot blow his noſe ; it is both as neceſ- 
ſary, and as eaſy. 1 . 5 

185 Make my compliments to Lord Huntingdon, whom I love and 
honour extremely, as | dare ſay you do; I will write to him 
ſoon, though I believe he has hardly time to read a letter; and 


my letters to thoſe I love are, as you know by experience, not 3 


very ſhort ones: this is one proof of it, and this would have 


been longer, if the paper had been ſo. Good night then, my | 


dear child. | | 
L E n 


MV DEAR FRIEND. 
HIS epigram in Martial, 
Non amo te, Sabidi, nec paſſum dicere quare, 
Hoc tantum pofjſum dicere, non amo te, © 
has puzzled a great many people ; who cannot conceive how it 
is poſſible not to love any body, and yet not to know the reaſon 


why. I think | conceive Martial's meaning very cleaily, though | 
the nature of an epigram, which is to be ſhort, would not allow 


him to explain it more fully; and I take it to be this, O Sabidis, 
vou are a very worthy deſerving man; you have a thouſand gud 


qualities, you have a great deal of learning ; I efte-m, 1 reſpect, but | 


for the ſoul of me I cannot love you, though cannot particularly 
ſay why. You are not amiable ; you have not thoſe engaging man- 
ners, thoſe pleaſing attentions, thoſe graces, and that adareſs, 


which are abſolutely neceſſary to pleaſe, though impeſſibie to define. | 
I cannot ſay it is this or that particular thing that hinders me fron 


loving you, it is the whole together; and upon the whale you are 
not agreeable, How often have I, in the courſe of my life, 


found myſelf in this ſituation, with regard to many of my ac- [| 


quaintance, whom I have honoured and reſpected. without be- 
Ing able to love? I did not know why, becauſe, when one is 
young, one does not take the trouble, nor allow one's-ſelf the 


time, to analyſe one's ſentiments, and to trace them up to theit | 


ſource. But ſubſequent obſervation and reflection have taught 


me why. There is a man, whole moral character, deep lean- 


Ing, and ſuperior parts, I acknowledge, admire, and reſpect; 
but whom it is ſo impoſſible for me to love, that I am almoſt 


in a fever whenever I am in his company. His figure (without | 
being deformed) ſeems made to diſgrace or ridicule the common | _ 


ſtructuſe of the human body. His legs and arms are never in 
the poſition, which, according to the ſituation of his body, they 
NW ought 


— Ck 


- — * 


* At that time the moſt celebrated dancing- maſter at Paris. 


London, Feb. the 28th, O. S. 1751. : 
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ought to be in; but conſtantly employed in committing acts of 


hoſtility upon the graces. He throws any where, but down 
his throat, whatever he means to drink; and only mangles what he 
means to carve. Inattentive to all the regards of focial life, he 
miſ-times or miſ-places every thing. He diſputes. with heat, 
and indiſcriminately ; aundlets of the rank, character, and ſitu- 
ation of thoſe with whom he diſputes; abſolutely ignorant of 
the ſeveral gradations of familiarity or reſpect ; he is exactly 
the ſame to his ſuperiors, his equals, and his inferiors ; and 


therefore, by a neceſſary conſequence, abſurd to two of the 


three. Is it poſſible to love ſuch a man? No. The utmoſt I 
can do for him, is to conſider him as a reſpectable Hottentot. 
I remember, that when I came from Cambridge, I had ac- 


' quired, among the pedants of that illiberal ſeminary, a ſauci- 


neſs of literature, a tum to fatire and contempt, and a ſtrong 


1 | tendency to argumentation and contradiction. But I had been 
75l. 


but a very little while in the world, before I found that this 
would by no means do; and I immediately adopted the oppoſite 
character: I concealed what learning I had; I applauded often, 
without approving ; and I yielded commonly, without convic- 
tion, Suawiter in modo was my law and my prophets ; and if 1 
pleaſed (between you and me) it was much more owing to that, 
than to any ſuperior knowledge or merit of my own. A propos, 


the word pleaſing puts one always in mind of Lady Hervey : 

pray tell her, that I declare her reſponſible to me for your 
_ pleaſing : 
only pleaſes herſelf, but is the cauſe of pleaſing in others: that 


that I conſider her as a pleaſing Falſtaff, who not 
I know ſhe can make any thing of any body ; and that, as your 


governeſs, if ſhe does not make you pleaſe, it muſt be only 


becauſe ſhe will not, and not becauſe ſhe cannot. I hope you | 


are, du bois dont en fait; and if ſo, ſhe is ſo good a ſculptor, 


that I am ſure ſhe can give you whatever form the pleaſes. A 
verſatility of manners is as neceſſary in ſocial, as a verſatility of 
parts is in political life. One muſt often yaeld, in order to pre- 
vail ; one muſt humble one's-ſelf to be exalted ; one muſt, like 


St. Paul, become all things to all men, to gain ſome ; and (by | 


the way) men are taken by the ſame means, mutatis mutandis, 
that women are gained; by gentleneſs, inſinuation, and ſub- 
miſſion : and theſe lines of Mr. Dryden's will hold to a miniſter 
as well as to a miſtreſs : nn a 
The proſtrate lover, when he loweſt lies, 
But ſtoops to conquer, and but kneels to riſe. 


In the courſe of the world, the qualifications of the camelcon 


are often neceſſary; nay, they muſt be carried a little farther, 
and exerted a little ſooner ; for you ſhould, to a certain degree, 


take the hue of either the man or the woman that you want, 


and wiſh to be upon terms with. A propos, Have you yet found 


out at Paris any friendly and hoſpitable Madame de Lurſay, 


gui veut bien ſe charger du ſoin de wous eduquer ? And have you had 
My occaſion of repreſenting to her, u elle faiſoit donc des nau is? 
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But I aſk your pardon, Sir, for the abruptneſs of the queſtion, 
and acknowledge that I am meddling with matters that are 
out of my department. However in matters of leſs importance 
I deſire to be, de wor ſecrets le fidele depofitaire. Truſt me with 
the general turn and colour of your amuſements at Paris. Is it 
le fracas du grand monde, comedies, hals, operas, cour, &c.? Or is it, 
des petites ſocietis moins bruiantes, mais pas pour cela moins agreables ? 
Where are you the moſt stabli? Where are you le petit Stan- 
hope? Voiex wous encore jour, a quelque arrangement honnette ? 


Have you made many acquaintances among the young French- 


men who ride at your Academy ; and who are they ? Send me 
this ſort of chit-chat in your letters, which, by the bye, I wiſh 
you would honour me with ſomewhat oſtener. If you frequent 
any of the myriads of polite Engliſhmen, who infeſt Paris, whq 
are they? Have you finiſhed with Abbe Nolet, and are you 
au fait of all the properties and effects of air? Were I inclined 
to quibble, I would ſay, that the effects of arr, at leaſt, are 
beſt to be learned of Marcel. If you have quite done with 
FAbbe Nolet, aſk my friend PAbbe Sallier to recommend to you 
ſome meagre philomath, to teach you a little geometry and 
aſtronomy ; not enough to abſorb your attention, and puzzle 
your intelles, but only enough, not to be groſsly ignorant of 
either. I have of late been a ſort of an aſtronome malgre moy, 
by bringing in laſt Monday, into the houſe of Lords, a bill for 
reforming our preſent Calendar, and taking the New Style. 


Upon which occaſion I was obliged to talk ſome aftronomical jars |} 


gon, of which 1 did not underſtand one word, but got it by heart, 


and ſpoke it by rote from a maſter. I wiſhed that I had known : 


a little more of it myſelf ; and ſo much I would have you know. 
But the great and neceſſary knowledge of all is, to know your- 
ſelf and others: this knowledge requires great attention and 
long experience ; exert the former, and may you have the lat- 
ter I Aden. | 5 | i 

P. S. I have this moment received your letters of the 27th 
February, and the 2d March, N. S. The ſeal ſhall be done as 
ſoon as poſſible. 1 am glad that you are employed in Lord 
Albemarje's bureau; it will teach you, at leaſt, the mechanical 
part of that buſineſs, ſuch as folding, entering, and docket- 
ing, letters; for you muſt not imagine that you are let inta 
the fin fn of the correſpondence, nor indeed is it fit that you 
ſhould, at your age. However, uſe yourſelf to ſecrecy as to 
the letters you either read or write, that in time you may be 


truſted with, ſecret, very ſecret, ſeparate, apart, &c. I am ſorry | 


that this buſineſs interferes with your riding; I hope it is but 


ſeldom ; but J inſiſt upon its not interſering with your dancing- | 
maſier, who is at this time the moſt uſeful and neceſſary of al 


the mailers you have or can have. 


LE T- 
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LETTE R XXV. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


1 Mentioned to you, ſome time ago, a ſentence ; which I would 


moſt earneſtly with you always to retain in your thoughts, 
and obſerve in your conduct. It is ſuaviter in modo, fortiter in 
re. I do not know any one rule fo unexceptionably uſeful and 
neceſſary in every part of life. I ſhall therefore take it for 


my text to day; and, as old men love preaching, and I have 


ſome right to preach to you, I here preſent you with my ſermon 
upon theſe words. To proceed then regularly and pulpitically; 


I will firft ſhow you, my beloved, the neceſſary connection of | 


the two members of my text, ſuaviter in modo; fortiter in re. 
In the next place, I ſhall ſet forth the advantages and utility re- 
ſulting from a ſtri& obſervance of the precept contained in my 
text; and canclude with an application of the whole. The 


ſuavviter in modo alone would degenerate and fink into a mean, 


timid commplaifance, and paſſiveneſs, if not ſupported and dig- 
nified by the fortiter in re ; which would alſo run into impetuo- 
ſity and brutality, if not tempered and ſoftened, by the ſuawi- 
ter in modo: however, they are ſeldom united. The warm, 


choleric man, with ſtrong animal ſpirits, deſpiſes the ſuaviter in 
modo, and thinks to carry all before him by the fortiter in re. He 


may poſſibly, by great accident, now and then ſucceed, when 
he has only weak and timid people to deal with ; but his general 
fate will be, to ſhock, offend, be hated, and fail. On the 


|} other hand, the cunning, crafty man, thinks to gain all his ends 
by the ſuaviter in modo only: he becomes all things to all nen; 


he ſeems to have no opinion of his own, and ſervilely adopts 
the preſent opinion of the preſent perſon ; he inſinuates himſelf 


only into the eſteem of fools, but is ſoon detected. and ſurely 


deſpiſed by every body elſe. The wiſe man (who differs as 
much from the cunning, as from the choleric man) alone joins 
the ſuaviter in modo with the fortiter in re. Now to the advan- 
tages ariſing from the ſtri obſervance of this precept. 

If you are in authority, and have a right to command, your 
commands delivered ſuaviter in modo will be willingly, chear- 
fully, and conſequently well obeyed ; whereas, if given only 
fortiter, that is brutally: they will rather, as Tacitus ſays, be 
interpreted than executed. For my own part, if I bid my 
footman bring me a glaſs of wine, in a rough inſulting man- 
ner, I ſhould expect, that in obeying me, he would contrive to 


| ſpill ſome of it upon me; and I am ſure I ſhould deſerve ir. 


A cool ſteady reſolution ſhould ſhow, that where you have a 


night to command, you will be obeyed ; but, at the ſame time, 
a gentleneſs in the manner of enforcing that obedience, ſhould _ 


make it a chearful one, and ſoften, as much as poſſible, the 
mortifying conſciouſneſs of inferiority. If you are to aſk a 
fayour, or even to ſolicit your due, you'mult do it ſaquiter in modo, 

| 5 | or 
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or you will give thoſe, who have a mind to refuſe you either, @ 


pretence to do it, by reſenting the manner; but, on the other 
hand, you muſt, by a ſteady perſeverance and decent tenaciouſ- 
neſs, ſhow the fortiter in re. The right motives are ſeldom 
the true ones, of men's actions, eſpecially of kings, miniſters, 
and people in high ſtations ; who often give to importunity and 
fear, what they would refuſe to juſtice or to merit. By the 


ſuaviter in modo engage their hearts, if you can; at leaſt, pre- 


vent the pretence of cffence : but take care to ſhow enough of 
the /ortiter in re to extort from their love of eaſe, or their fear, 
' what you might in vain hope from their juſtice or good-nature. 
People in high life are hardened to the wants and diſtreſſes of 
mankind, as ſurgeons are to their bodily pains ; they ſee and 
hear of them all day long, and even of fo many ſimulated nes, 
that they do not know which are real, and which not. Other 
ſentiments are therefore to be applied to, than thoſe of mere 


juſtice and humanity ; their favour muſt be captivated by the 


ſuaviter in meds : their love of eaſe diſturbed by unwearied im- 
portunity, or their fears wrought upon by a decent intimation 
of implacable, cool, reſentment ; this is the true fortiter in re. 
This precept is the only way I know in the world, of being 


loved without being deſpiſed, and feared without being hated. 
It conſtitutes the dignity of character, which every wiſe man 


muſt endeavour to eſtabliſh. | ts 

Now to apply what has been ſaid, and fo conclude. 

If you find that you have a haſtineſs in your temper, which 
unguardedly breaks out into indiſcreet ſallies, or rough ex- 
preſſions, to either your ſuperiors, your equals, or your infe- 


riors, watch it narrowly, check it carefully, and call the ſuavi- | 
ter in niodo to your aſſiſtance: at the firſt impulſe of paſſion, be 


filent, till you can be ſoft. Labour even to get the command 
of your countenance ſo well, that thoſe emotions may not be 
read in it: a moſt unſpeakable advantage in buſineſs ! On the 


other hand, let no complaifance, no gentleneſs of temper, no 


weak deſire of pleaſing on your part, no wheedling, coaxing, 
nor flattery, on other people's, make you recede one jot from 
any point that reaſon and prudence haye bid you purſue ; but 
return to the charge, perſiſt, perſevere. and you will find moſt 
things attainable that are poflivle. A yielding timid meekneſy 
is always abuſed and inſulted by the unjuſt and the unfeeling ; 
but when ſuſtained by the for/iter in re, is always reſpected, 


commonly ſucceſsful. In your friendſhips and connections, as | 
well as in your enmities, this rule is particularly uſeful ; let your | 


firmneſs and vigour, preſerv- and invite attachments to you; 
but, at the ſame time, It yur manner hinder the enemies of 

your friends and dependants from becoming yours: let your 
enemies be diſarmed by the gertleneſs of your manner; but 


let them ſcel, at the ſame time, the ſteadineſs of your juſt te- 


ſentment ; for there is great difference between bearing ma licę, 
Which is always ungenercus, and a reſolute ſelf-defence, which 


by 
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oa 
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is always prudent and juſtifiable. In negotiations with foreign 
miniſters, remember the fortitey in re; give up no point, accept 

of no expedient, till the utmoſt neceſſity reduces you to it, and 
even then diſpute the ground inch by inch; but then, while 
you are contending with the miniſter fortiter in re, remember 

to gain the man by the ſuawiter in modo. If you engage his 

heart, you have a fair chance for impoſing upon his underſtand- 
ing, and determining his will. Tell him, in a frank gallant 
manner, that your miniſterial wrangles do not leſſen your per- 

ſonal regard for his merit ; 'but that, on the contrary, his zeal 

and ability, in the ſervice of his maſter, 1ncreaſe it; and 

that, of all things, you defire to make a good friend of 
ſo good a ſervant. By theſe means you may and will very 
often be a gainer, you never can be a loſer. Some people can- 
not gain upon themſelves to be eaſy and civil to thoſe who are 
either their rivals, ccmpetitors, or oppoſers, though, indepen- 
dently of thoſe accidental circumſtances, they would like and 
eſteem them. They betray a ſhyneſs and an awkwardneſs in 
company with them, and catch at any little thing to expoſe. 
them ; and fo, from temporary and only occaſional opponents, 
make them their perſonal enemies. This is exceedingly 
weak and detrimental, as, indeed, is all humour in buſines,., 1 
which can only be carried on ſucceſsfully, by unadulterated 
good policy and right reaſoning. In ſuch ſituations I would be 
more particularly and noblement, civil, eaſy, and frank, wit 
the man whoſe deſigns I traverſed ; this is commonly called 


generoſity and. magnanimity, but is, in truth, good ſenſe and 7 


policy. The manner is often as important as the matter, ſome- 
times more fo ; a favour may make an enemy, and an injury may 


make a friend, according to the different manner in which they 


are ſeverally done. The countenance, the addreſs, the words, 
the enunciation, the graces, add great efficacy to the ſuaviter 
in modo, and great dignity to the fertiter in re; and conſequently | 
they deſerve the utmoſt attention: 

From what has been faid, I conclude with this obſervation, 
that gentleneſs of manners, with firmneſs of mind, is a ſhort, . 
but full deſcription of human perfection, on this ſide of religi- 
ous and moral duties : that you may be ſeriouſly convinced of 
this truth, and ſhow it in your life and converſation, is the 
moſt ſincere and ardent wiſh of yours. 


LETT ER . 


| London, March the 1th, ©. 8. 1751.1 
My DEAR FRIEND, 5 

1 Received by the laſt poſt a letter from Abbe Guaſco, in 
which he joins his repreſentations to thoſe of Lord Albe- 
marle, againſt your remaining any longer in your very bad 
lodgings at the academy; and, as l do not find that any advan- 
tage can ariſe to you, from being interne in an academy, which 
is full as far from the riding-houſe, and from all your other 
maſters, as your lodgings will probably 8 agree to your 
removing 
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removing to an hotel garni; the Abbe will help you to find one, 
as I defire him by the encloſed, which you will give him. I 
muſt, however, annex one condition to your going into private 
| lodgings, which is, an abſolute excluſion of Engliſh breakfaſts 
and ſuppers at them; the former conſume the whole morning, 
and the latter employ the evenings very ill, in ſenſeleſs toaſting 
« Þ Angloiſe in their infernal claret. You will be ſure to go to the 
riding-houſe as often as poſſible, that is, whenever your new buſi- 
neſs at Lord Albemarle's does not hinder you. But at all events, I 
inſiſt upon your never miſſing Marcel, who is at preſent of more 
conſequence to you than all the bureaus in Europe; for this is the 
time for you to acquire ous ces petits riens, which, though in 
an arithmetical account, added to one another ad infinitum, 
they would amount to nothing, in the account of the world 
amount to a great and important ſum. Les agremens et les graces, 
without which you will never be any thing, are abſolutely made 


up of all thoſe riens, which are more eaſily felt than deſcribed. 


By the way, you may take your lodgings for one whole year 
certain, by which means you may get them much cheaper ; for 


though I intend to ſee you here in leſs than a year, it will be 
but for a little time, and you will return to Paris again, where 


I intend you ſhall ſtay till the end of April twelvemonth, 1752; 
at which time, provided you have got all Ja politefſe, les manit- 
res, les attentions, et les graces du beau monde, | ſhall place you 
in ſome buſineſs ſuitable to your deſtination. . 
J have received, at laſt, your preſent of the carton, from 


Dominichino, by Blanchet. It is very finely done ; it is a pity : 


that he did not take in all the figures of the original. I will 
hang it up, where it ſhall be your own again ſome time or 
other. _ | 


Mr. Harte is returned in perfect health from Cornwall, and 


has taken poſſeſſion of his 1 houſe at Windſor, which 
is a very pretty one, As J dare ſay you will always feel, I 


hope you will always expreſs, the ſtrongeſt ſentiments of grati- | 


| tude and friendſhip for him. Write to him frequently, and 


attend to the letters you receive from him. He ſhall be with _ 


us at Black-head, alias Babiole, all the time that I propoſe you 


ſhall be there, which, I believe, will be the month of Auguſt 


next. 


ing. I will prepare you a little for it. Hatred, jealouſy, or envy, 


make moſt people attentive to diſcover the leaſt defects of thoſe |} 
they do not love; they iejoice at every new diſcovery they make 
of that kind. and take care to publiſh it. I thank God, I do not | 
know what thoſe three ungenerous paſſions are, having never felt 
them in my own breaft ; bur love has juſt the ſame effect upon 
me, except that | conceal, inſtead of publiſhing, the defects 


which my attention makes me diſcover in thoſe I love. I cui iouſſy 
pry into them: 1 analyſe them; and wiſhing either to find them 
"= | | 


perfect, | 


Having thus mentioned to you the 1 a r 
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perſect, or to make them ſo, nothing eſcapes me, and I ſoon diſ- 
covet every the leaſt gradation towards, or from that perfection. 
You muſt, therefore, expect the moſt critical examen that ever any 
body underwent : I ſhall diſcover your leaſt, as well as your 
greateſt defects, and | ſhall very freely tell you of them, Non qued 
odio habeam, ſed quod amem. But I ſhall tell them you tete - d. tete, 
and as Micio, not as Demea ; and | will tell them to no body elſe. 
I think it but fair to inform you bgforehand, where I ſuſpeR that 
my criticiſms are likely to fall; and that is more upon the out- 
ward, than upon the inward man, I neither ſuſpect your heart 
nor your head; but, to be plain with you, I have a ſtrange diſ- 
truſt of your air, your addreſs, your manners, your tournure, and 
particularly of your enunciation and elegancy of ſtyle. Theſe will 
be all put to the trial ; for while you are with me, you muſt do 
the honours of my houſe and table; the leaft inaccuracy or ine- 
| legancy will not eſcape me; as you will find by @ lot at the time, 
and by a remonſtrance afterwards when we are alone. You will 
ſee a great deal of company of all ſorts at Babiole, and particu- 
| larly foreigners. Make, therefore, in the mean time, all theſe 
exterior and ornamental qualifications your peculiar care, and dif- 
appoint all my imaginary ſchemes of criticiſm. Some authors 
have criticiſed their own works firſt, in hopes of hindering others 
from doing it afterwards : but then they do it themſelves with fo 
much tenderneſs and partiality for their own production, that not 
only the production itſelf, but the preventative criticiſm, is criti- 
ciſed. I am not one of thoſe authors; but, on the contrary, my 
ſeverity increaſes with my fondneſs for my work; and if you will 
but effectually correct all the faults I ſhall find, I will infure you 
from all ſubſequent criticiſms from other quarters. „ 
Are you got a little into the interior, into the conſtitution of 
things at Paris? Have you ſeen what you have ſeen thoroughly? 
For, by the way, few le ſee what they fee, or hear what they 
kear ; for example, if you go to les Invalides, do you content 
- yourſelf with ſeeing the building, the hall where three or four 
a cripples dine, and the galleries where they lie; or do you 
inform yourſelf of the numbers, the conditions of their admiſſion, 
their allowance, the value and nature of the fund by which the whole 
is ſupported ? This latter I call ſeeing, the former is only ſtaring. 
Many people take the opportunity of les wacances, to go and ſee the 
empty rooms, where the ſeveral chambers of the parliament did 
fit ; which rooms are exceeding]y like all other large rooms: when 
you go there, let it be when they are full; ſee and hear what is 
__ them; learn their reſpective conſtitutions, juriſdictions, 
objects, and methods of proceeding ; hear ſome cauſes tried in 
every one of the different chambers Approfondi ſſex les choſes. 
1 am glad to hear that you are tv well at Marquis de St. Ger- 
main's , of whom I hear a very good character. How are you 


— 


At that time Embaſſador from the King of Sardinia at the 
court of France. — MY 


with 
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with the other foreign miniſters at Paris? Do you frequent the 
Dutch Embaſſador or Embaſſadreſs ? Have you »ny footing at the 
Nuncio's, or at the Imperial and Spaniſh Embaſſador's ? It is uſe. 
ful. Be more pariicular in your letters to me, as to your manner 
of paſſing your time, and the company you keep. Where do you 


dine and ſup ofteneſt, whote houſe is moſt your home? Adieu. 


Les graces, lis graces. 
-"L-E:T-T ER XXVIL 
pane London, March the 18th, O. S. 1751. 
Acquainted you in a former letter, that I had brought a hill 
into the Houſe of Lords for correcting and reforming our pre- 


ſent calendar, which is the Julian; and tor adopting the Giego-— 


Tian. I will now give you a more particular account of that af- 
fair ; from which teflections will naturally occur to you, that I 


hope may be uſeful, and which I fear you have not made. It was 


notorious, that the Julian calendar was erroneous, and had over- 
charged the ſolar year with eleven days. Pope Gregory the 1 3th 
corrected this error; his reformed calendar was immediately re- 
ceived by all the Catholic powers of Europe, and afterwards a- 
dopted by all the Proteſtant ones, except Ruſſia, Sweden, and Eng- 

land. It was not, in my opinion, very honourable for England 
to remain in a groſs and avowed error, eſpecially in ſuch com- 
pany ; the inconveniency of it was likewile felt by all thoſe who 
had foreign correſpondences, whether political or mercantile. 1 
_ determined, therefore, to attempt the reformation ; I conſulted 
the beſt lawyers, and the moſt ſkilful aſtronomers, and we cooked 
up a bill for that purpoſe. But then my difficulty began: I was 


to bring in this bill, which was neceſſatily compoſed ot law jargon _ 


and aſtronomical calculations to both which I am an utter ſtran- 

er. However, it was abſolutely neceſſary to make the Houle 
of Lords think thai I knew ſomething of the matter; and alſo, to 
make them believe that they knew ſomething of it themſelves, 
| which they do not. For my own part, I could as ſoon have talked 
Celtic or Sclavonian to them, as aſtronomy, and they would have 


underſtood me full as well: fo I refolved to do better than ſpeak . 

to the purpoſe, and to pleaſe inſtead of informing them. I gave 

them, therefore, only an hiſtorical account of calendars, from the 
Egyptian down to the Gregorian, amuſing them now and then | 


With little epiſodes; but I was particularly attentive to the choice 


of my words, to the harmony and roundneſs of my periods, to 


my elocution, to my action. This ſucceeded, and ever will 
ſucceed ; they thought I informed, becaule I pleafed them: and 


many of them ſaid, that I had made the whole very clear to 


them ; when, God knows, I had not even attempted it. Lord 
Macclesficld, who had the greateſt ſhare in forming the bill, and 


who is one of the greateſt - mathewaticians and aſtronomers in | 


Europe, ſpoke afterwards, with infinite knowledge, and all the 
Clearneſs that ſo intricate a matter would admit of: but as his 


words, 
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words, his periods, and his utterance, were not near fo good as 
mine, the preference was moſt unanimouſly, though moſt un- 
juſtly, given to me. This will ever be the caſe; every nume- 
rous aſſembly is mob, let the individuals who compoſe it be 
what they will. Mere reaſon and good ſenſe is never to be 
talked to a mob: their paſſions, their ſentiments, their ſenſes, 
and their ſeeming intereſts, are alone to be applied to. Under- 
ſtanding they have collectively none; but they have ears and 
eyes, which muſt be flattered and feduced ; and this can only 
be done by eloquence, tuneful periods, graceful action, and all 
the various parts of oratory. | 

When you come into the Houſe of Commons, if you imagine 
that ſpeaking plain and unadorned ſenſe and reaſon will do your 
buſineſs, you will find yourſelf moſt groſly miſtaken. As a 
ſpeaker, you will be ranked only according to your eloquence, 


and by no means according to your matter; every body knows 
the matter. almoſt alike, but few can adorn it. I was early 


convinced of the importance and powers of eloquence; and 
from that moment applied myſelf to it. I reſolved not to utter 
one word, even in common converſation, that ſhould not be 
the moſt expreſſive, and the moſt elegant, that the language 


could ſupply me with for that purpoſe; by which means I have 


acquired a certain degree of habitual eloquence, that I muſt 


now really take ſome pains. if I would expreſs myſelf very in- 


elegantly. I want to inculcate this known truth into you, which 
you ſeem by no means to be convinced of yet, that ornaments 
are at preſent your only objects. Your ſole buſineſs now, is to 
ſhine, not to weigh. Weight without luſtre is lead. Yau had 
better talk trifles elegantly, to the moſt trifling woman, than 
coarſe inelegant ſenſe, to the moſt ſolid man : you had better 
return a dropped fan genteelly, than give a thouſand pounds awk- 
wardly : and you had better refuſe a favour gracefully, than 
grant it clumſily. Manner is all, in every thing: it is by Man- 
ner only that you can pleaſe, and conſequently riſe. All your 
Greek will never advance you from ſecretary to envoy, or from 
envoy to embaſſador ; but your addreſs, your manner, your 
air, if good, very probably my. Marcel can be of much more 
uſe to you than Ariſtotle. 
rather that you had Lord Bolingbroke's ſtyle and eloquence, in 
ſpeaking and writing, than all the png of the Academy of 
niverſities,united. _ 
Having mentioned Lord Bolingbroke's ſtyle, which is, un- 


doubtedly, infinitely ſuperior to any body's ; I would have you 
read his works, which you have, over and over again, with 
particular attention to his ſtyle. Tranſcribe, imitate, emulate 


it, if poſſible : that would be of real uſe to you in the Houſe of 

Commons, in negotiations, in converſation ; with that, you 
may juſtly hope to pleaſe, to perſuade, to ſeduce, to impoſe ; 

and you will fail in thoſe articles, in proportion as you fall ſhort of it. 

Upoa the whole, lay aſide, during your year's reſidence at Paris, 
TE! 5 wi | all 


would, upon my word, much 
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all thoughts of all that dull fellows call ſolid, and exert your ut- 


moſt cate to acquire what people of faſhion call ſhining. Prenez 


Feclat et le brillant dq un galant homme. 

Among the commonly called little things, which you do not 
attend to, your hand-writing is one, which is indeed ſhamefully 
bad, and illibetal; it is neither the hand of a man of buſineſs, 


nor of a gentleman, but of a truant ſchool-boy ; as ſoon, there- 


fore as you have done with Abbe Nolet, pray get an excellent 
writing-maſter, ſince you think that you cannot teach yourſelf to 
write what hand you 12 and let him teach you to write a 
genteel, legible, liberal hand, and quick; not the hand of a pro- 
cureur, ot a writing-maſter, but that ſort of hand in which the 
firſt Commis in foreign bureaus commonly write : for I tell you 
truly, that were | Lord Albemarle, nothing ſhould remain in my 
bureau, written in your prefent hand. From hand to arms the 
tranſition is natural; is the carriage and motion of your arms ſo 
too? The motion of the arms is the moſt material part of a man's 
air, eſpecially in dancing; the feet are not near ſo material. If 
a man dances well from the waift upwards, wears his hat well, 


and moves his head properly, he dances well. Do the women 


ſay that you dreſs well; for that is neceſſary too for a young ſel- 
low? Have you un gout wif, or a paſſion for any body? I do not 
aſk for whom; an Iphigenia would both give you the defire, 
and teach you the means to pleaſe. . 

In a fortnight or three weeks, you will ſee Sir Charles Hotham 
at Paris, in his way to Toulouſe, where he is to ſtay a year or 
two. Pray be very civil to him, but do not carry him into com- 
pany, except preſenting him to Lord Albemarle; for as he is not 
to ſtay at Paris above a week, we do not defire that he ſhould 
Leaſte of that diſſipation: you may ſhow him a play and an opera. 

FEET rs | 


IL. ET TER Im . 
London, March the 25th, O. 8. 1751 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


younger, dry rules, and unconnected words, were the unpleaſant 


objects of your labours. When you grow older, the anxiety, 


the vexations, the diſappointments, inſeparable from public bu- 
ſineſs, will require the greateſt ſhare of your time and attention; 


your pleaſures may, indeed, conduce to your buſineſs, and your | 
_ buſineſs will quicken your pleaſures ; but ſtill your time muſt, | 
at leaſt, be divided: whereas now it is wholly your own, and 

cannot be ſo well employed as in the pleaſures of a gentleman, _ 
The world is now the only book you want, and almoſt the only | 
one you ought to read: that neceſſary book can only be read in 
company, in public places, at meals, and in rxe/les. You muſt 


be in the pleaſures, in order to learn the manners of good com- 


| pany. In premeditated, or in formal buſineſs, people conceal, 


HAT a happy period of your life is this! Pleaſure is * 
VV now, and ought to be your buſineſs. While you were | 
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or at leaſt endeavour to conceal, their characters; whereas plea- 
ſures diſcover them, and the heart breaks out through the guard 
of the unde; ſtanding. Thoſe are often propitious moments, tor 
Kkilful negotiators to improve. In your dettination particularly, 
the able conduct of pleaſutes is of infinite vſe: to keep a good 
table, and to do the honours of it gracefully, and ſur /e ton de la 
bonne compagnie, is abtolutely n for a foreign minitter. 
There is a certain light table chit chat, uſeful to keep off im- 
proper and too terious ſubjects, which is only to be learned in 


the pleaſures of good company. In truth, it may be trifling ; 


but, trifling as it is, a man ot parts, and experience of the world, 
will give an agreeable turn to it. Lart de badiner agreablemert 
is by no means to be deipiled. 
An engaging addreſs, and turn to gallantry, is often of very 
eat ſervice to foreign miniſters. Women have, directly or in- 
directly, a good deal to ſay in moſt courts. The late Lord Straf- 


ford governed, for a conſiderable time, the court of Berlin, and 


made his own fortune, by being well with Madame de Wanca- | 


berg, the fiſt King of Pruſſia's miſtteſs. I could name many 
other inſtances of that kind. That ſort of agiceable caquet =: 


femmes, the neceſſary fore-runners of cloſer conſerences, is only 


to be got by frequenting women of the firſt faſhion, ce gui dunnent 


le ton. Let every other book then give way to this great and ne- 
ceſſiry book the world; of which there are ſo many various 
readings, that it requires a great deal of time and attention to 
underſtand it well: contrary to all other books, you muſt not 
ſtay at home, but go abroad to read it; and, when you ſeek it 
abroad, you will not find it in bookſellers ſhops and ſtalls, but 
in courts, in Hotels, at entertainments, balls, aſſemblies, ſpec- 
tacles, Se. Put yourſelf upon the foot of an «aſy, domeſtic, 


but polite familiarity and intimacy, in the ſeveral French houſes 


to which you have been introduced. Cultivate them, frequent 
them, and ſhow a deſire of becoming enfart de la maiſon. Get 


acquainted as much as you can with /es gens de cour and ob- 


ſerve, carefully, how politely they can differ, and how civilly 
they can hate; how eaſy and idle they can ſeem in the multipli- 
city of their buſineſs and how they can lay hold of the proper 
moments to carry it on, in the midft of their pleaſures. Courts, 
alone, teach verſatility and politeneſs ; for there is no living there 
without them. Lord Albemarle has, I hear, and am very glad 


of it, put you into the hands of Meſſieurs de Bifſy. Profit of 


that, and beg of them to let you attend them in all the compa- 


nies of Verſailles and Paris. One of them, at leaft. will natu- | 
rally carry you to Madame de la Vallieres, unleſs he is diſcarded 

by this time, and Gelliot “ retaken. Tell them frankly, gue ve 
cberchex q vous former, que wous cles en mains de maitr es, Hili veu- 
lent bien en donner la beine. Your profeſſion has this agreeable 
| Da in it, which is, that it is connected with and promoted | 


— — 
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by pleaſures; and it is the only one, in which a thorough Kno - 


ledge of the world, polite manners, and engaging addreſs, are 
ablolurely neceſſary. If a lawyer knows his law, a parſon his 
Civinity, and a financier his calculations, each may make a figure 
and a fortune in his profeſſion, without great knowledge of the 
world, and without the manners of gentlemen. But your pro. 
fefſion throws you into all the intrigues, and cabals, as well as 
_ pleaſures, of courts: in thoſe windings and labyrinths, a know. 
ledge of the world, a diſcernment of characters, a ſuppleneſs 
and verſatility of mind, and an elegancy of manners, mult be 
your clue: you mutt know how to ſoothe and lull the mon- 
iters that guard, and how to addreſs and gain the fair that keeps 
the golden fleece. Theſe are the arts and the accompliſhments 
abſolutely neceſſary for a foreign miniſter; in which it muſt be 
owned to our ſhame, that moſt other nations our-do the Engliſh; 
and, c#teris paribus, a French miniſter will get the better of an 
Engliſh one, at any third court in Europe. The French have 
| lomething more /iant, more infinuating and engaging in their 
manner, than we have An Engliſh miniſter, ſhall have reſided 


ſeven years at a court, without having made any one perional con- 


nection there, or without being intimate and domeſtic in any one 
houſe. Heis always the Engliſh miniſter, and never naturalized, 
He receives his orders, demands an audience, writes an account 
of it to his court, and his buſineſs is done. A French miniſter, 


on the contrary, has not been ſix weeks at a court, without hav- | 


ing, by a thouſand little attentions, inſinuated himſelf into tome 


_ degree. of favour with the Prince, his wife, his miſtreſs, his fa» | 
vourite, and his miniſter. He has eſtabliſhed himſelf upon a far 


miliar and domeſtic foot, in a dozen of the beſt houſes of the 


place, where he has accuſtomed the people to be not only eaſy, 
but unguarded before him, he makes himſelf at home there, 


and they think him ſo. By theſe means he knows the interior of 
thoſe courts, and can almoſt write prophecies to his own, from 
the knowledge he has of the characters, the humours, the abi- 
lities, or the weakneſſes, of the actots. The Cardinal d'Oſſat 
was looked upon at Rome as an Italian, and not as a French 
Cardinal; and Monſieur D'Avaux, wherever he went, was never 


cConſidered as a foreign miniſter, but as a native, and a perſonal } 


friend. Mere plain truth, ſenſe and knowledge, will by no means 


do alone in courts; art and ornament mult come to their aflif- | 


| tance. Humours muſt be flattered ; the mollia rempora muſt be 
ſtudied and known: confidence, acquired by ſeeming frankneſs, 


and profited of by ſilent ſkill. And, above all, you muſt gain and | e 
engage the hear, to betray the underſtanding to you. He tibi 


erunt artes. 


Tube death of the Prince of Wales, who was more beloved for 
his affability and good-nature, than eſteemed for his ſteadineſs | 


and conduct, has given concern to many, and apprehenſions fo 
all. The great difference of the ages of the King and Prince 


George, preſents the proſpect of a minority; a difegreeable proſ- 
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pect for any nation! But it is to be hoped, and is moſt probable, 
that the King, who is now perfectly recovered of his late indiſ- 
polition, may live to fee his grandſon of age. He is, ſetiouſly, a 
molt hopeful boy : gentle and good-natured, with good found 
feate. This event has made all forts of people here hiſtorians, 
as well as politicians. Our hiſtories are rummaged for all the 
paiticulai ciccumſtances of the ſix minorities we have had ſince the 
conqueſt, wiz. thoſe of Henry III. Edward III, Richard II, 
Hemy VI, Edward V, and Edward VI; and the reaſonings, the 
ſpeculations, the conjectutes, and the predictions, you will eaſily 
imine, mult be innumerable and endleſs, in this nation where 
every porter is a conlummate politician. Doctor Swift ſays, very 
bumorouſly, that every man knows that he underitands religion 
and politics, though he never learned them; but that many peo- 
pie are conſcious that they do not under ſtand many other ſcien- 
ces, from having never learned them. Adieu. 


E Err 
London, April the 7th, O. S. 1751. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, TT 
I ER E you have all together, the pocket books, the com- 
L L paſſes, and the patterns. When your three graces have 


made their option, you need only fend me, in a letter, fmall 


pieces of the three mohaiis they fix upon. If 1 can find no way 
of ſending them ſafely, and directly io Paris, | will contiive to 
have them lett with Madame Morel, at Calais; who, being. 
Madame Monconſeil's agent there, may find means of farthering 
them to your three ladies, who all belong to your friend Madame 
Two of the three, I am told, are hbandiome; 
Madame Polignac, I can ſwear. is not ſo ; but however, as the 
world goes, two out of three is a very good compoſition. _ 
You will alto find, in the packet, a compaſs ring fet round 
with little diamonds, which J adviſe vou to make a preſent of to 
Abbe Guaſco, who has been uſeful to you, and will continue ro 
be ſo ; as it is a mere bauble, vou mult add to the value of it 


by your manner of giving ic him. Show it him firſt, and when 


he commends it, as probably he will, tell him that it is at his ſer- 
vice, et que comme il eft tougaurs par x91 et ar chemins, il eft ab- 


Jolument neceſſaire gu il ce ure bouſſole. All thoſe little gallan- 


tries depend intirely upon the manner of doing them; as, in 
truth, what does not? The greateſt favours may be done ſo awk- 
wardly and bunglingly as to offend ; and diſagteeable things may 


de done fo agreeably as almoſt to oblige. Endeavour to acquire 


this great ſecret ; it exiils, it is io be found, and is worth a great 


deal more than the grand ſecret of the Alchymiſts would be if it 


were, as it is not, to be found. This is only to be learnt in courts, 
where claſhing views, jarring opinions, and cordial hatreds, are 
ſoftened and kept within decent bounds, by politeneſs and man- 
ners. Frequent, obſeive, and learn courts. Are you free of 
tat of St. Cloud? Ate you often at Verſailles? Inſinuate and 
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wrizgle yourſelf into favour at thoſe places. L' Abbe dela Ville, 
my old friend, will help you at the latter; your three ladies may 
eſtablith you in the former. The good-breeding de la Ville et de 
{a Curt are different; but, without deciding which is intrinſically 
the beſt, that of the court is, without doubt, the moſt neceſſary 
ſor you, who are to live, to grow, and to rile in courts In two 
years time, which will be as ſoon as you are fit for ir, I hope to 
be able to plant you in the foil of a young curt here; where, if 
you have all the addreſs, the ſupplenels, and verſatility of a good 
couttier, you will have a great chance of thriving and flouriſhing. 
Young favour is eaſily acquired, if the proper means are employ- 


ed; and, when acquired, it is warm, if not durable; and the 


warm moments mult be ſnatched and iinproved. Quite prur ce 
quien peut arriver apres. Do not mention this view of mine for 
you, to any one mortal; but learn to keep your own ſecrets, 
which, by the way, very few people can do. TEE 

If your courſe of experimental philoſophy, with Abbe Nolet, 


is over, | would have you apply to Abbe Sallier, for a maſter to 


give you a general notion ot aſtronomy and geometry; of both 


which you may know as much as | deſire you ſhould, in fix 


months time. TI only deſire that you ſhould have a clear notion 


of the preſent planetary ſyſtem, and the hiſtory of all the former | 


ſyſtems: Fontenelle's Pluralit: des mondes, will almoſt teach you all 


vou need know upon that ſubject. As for geometry, the ſeven 


fit books of Euclid will be a ſufficient portion of it for you. It 
is right to have a general notion of thoſe abſtruſe ſciences, ſo as 
not to appear quite ignorant of them, when they happen, az 
ſumetimes they do, to be the topics of converſation ; but a deep 
knowledge of them requires too much time, and engroſſes the 
mind too much. I repeat it again and again to you, let the great 
book of the world be your principal {iudy. Nofurnd werſate 
manu, verſate diurnd ; which may be rendered thus in Engliſh: 
Torn over men by day, and women by night. I mean only the belt 
ellitions. | | Eo 
Whatever may be faid at Paris of my ſpeech upon the bill for 
the reformation of the preſent calendar, or whatever applauſe it 
may have met with here, the whole, I can aſſure you, is owing 
to the words and to the delivery, but by no means to the matter; 
which, as I rold you in a former letter, ] was not maſter of, [ 
mention this again, to ſhow you the importance of well-choſen 
words, harmonious periods, and good delivery ; for, between 
you and me, Lord Macclesfield's ſpeech was, in truth, worth a 
thouſand of mine. It will ſoon be printed, and I will ſend it 
you. It is very inſtruQive. You ſay, that you wiſh to ſpeak but 


half as well as I did; you may eaſily ſpeak full as well as ever! 


did, if you will but give the ſame attention to the ſame objedts 
that I did at your age, and for many years afterwards; I mean, 


correctneſs, purity and elegancy of ſtyle, harmony of periods, 


and gracefulneſs of delivery. Read over and over again the 


third book of Cicero de Oratore, in which he particularly wren? 
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the ornamental parts of oratory : they are indeed properly ora- 


tory, for all the reſt depends upon common tenſe, and ſome 
knowledge of the ſubjects you ſpeak upon. But if you wov!d 
pleate, perſuade, and prevail in ſpeaking, it mul be by the or- 


namental parts of oratory. Make them, thereiore, habitual to 


you; and reſolve never to ſay the moſt common things, even 
to your footman, but in the beſt words ycu can find, and with 
the bett utterance, This, with les munteres, la tcurnure, et les 
iſa es du brau monde, are the only two things you want; for- 
turate!y they are both in your power ; may you have them both! 
Adieu. | 5 

LS £1 .& RANK 

A Londres, 15 d' Avril, V. S. 1751. 

MON CHER AMI, = 
Omment vont les graces, les manicres, les agremens, et 

'© tous ces petits riens ſi neceſſaires pour rendre un homme 
aimable? Les prenez vous? y faites vous des progres ? Le grand 
ſecret c'eſt Part de plaire, et c'eſt un art qu'il ne tient qua un 
chacun dacquerir, ſuppoſant un certain fond de ferns commun. 
Un tel vous plait par tel endroit ; examinez pourquoi, faites 
comme lui, et vous plairez par le meme endroit aux autres. Pour 
plaire aux femmes, il faut ètre conſiders des hommes. Et pour 
plaite aux hommes, il faut ſga voir plaire aux femmes. Les ſem- 


mes, dont la vanite eſt ſans contredit la paſſion dominante, la 
© trouvent flattee par les attentions d'un homme qui ett generale- 


ment eſtime parmi les hommes. Quand il eſt marque a ce coin, 
elles lui donnent le cours, c'eſt a dire, la mode. De Pautre 
cote un homme ſera eſtimable parmi les hommes, ſans pourtant 
etre aimable, ſi les femmes n'y ont pas mis la derniere main. II 
eſt auſſi neceſſaire que les deux ſexes travaillent a fa perfection 
qu'a ſon etre ; portez aux femmes le mérite de votre ſexe, vous 


en rapporterez, la douceur, les agremens et les graces du leur, 
et les hommes qui vous eftimoient ſeulement auparavant, vous 


aimeront apres. Les femmes ſont les véritables raffineuſes de bor 
maſculin ; elles n'y ajoutent pas du poids il eſt vrai, mais elles 
y donnent Teclat et le brillant. A propos. on m'aſſure que Ma- 


dame de Blot fans avoir des traits, eſt jolie comme un cœur, et 


que nonobſtant cela, elle gen eſt tenue juſqu' ici ſetupuleuſe- 
ment à ſon mati, quoigu'il y ate de à plus d'un an qu'elle eſt ma- 
rice. Elle n'y penſe pas; il faut decrotter cette femme la. 
Decrottez vous donc tous les deux reciproguement. Foice, 
aſſiduites, attentions, regards tendres, et deéclarations paſſio- 
nees de votre cote, produiront an moins queigue velleite du 
ſien. Et quand une fois la velleite y eſt, les euvres ne font 
pas loin. : 
Comme je vous tiens pour le premier juris peritus et politi- 
que de tout le corps Germanique, je ſuppoſe que vous aurez lu 
la lettre du Roi de Pruſſe a l Electeur de Majence, au ſujet de 
e lection d'un Roi des Romains. Et de l'autie cole, une piece, 
| | Fn | | intitulee 
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intitulce Repreſentation impartiale de ce qui eft juſie a Pogard du 


PeleRtiin d'un Ri: des Romains, c. Lu premiere ett tres bien 
Ecrite, unis pas fondee fur les loix et les uſages de Pempire ; 
ja ſeconde eit tres mal eciite, au moins en Fiinguts, mais 
fondee. Je croi qu'elle aura et6 ecrite par queigue Alle 
mand qui $.ctvir mis dans Vefprit qu'il entendoit le Frangis, 
Je ſuis periuade pourtant que ['clegance et la delicatefſe de la 
lettre du Roi de Pruſſe en impoteront aux deux tiers du public 
en depit de ja ſolidite et de la verite de autre picce. Pelle eſt 
la ſorce de Pelegance et de la delicateſſe. 


Je ſouhaiterois que vous eufſiez la bonte de me detailler un 


peu plus particulierement vos allures 4 Paris. Ou ett ce par ex- 
emple que vous. dinez tous les Vendredis, avec cet aimable et 
reſpectable viellard Fontenelle? Quelle eſt la maiſon qui eſt 
pour ainſi dite votre domiciie? Cat on en a toujours une, ou 
Von eſt plus erabli, et plus a fon aiſe qu'ailleurs. Qui ſont 
les jeunes Francois avec leſquels vous Etes le plus lie? Fre- 
quentez vous Phitel d'Hollande ; er etes vous fourié encore 
dans celui du Comte de Caunitz? Monſicur de Pignatelli, a-t-il 
Phonneur d'etre du nombre de vos ſerviteurs? Et le Nonce dy 


Pape vous a-t-il compris dans ſon Jubile? Dites moi auſſi natu- 


rellement comment vous etes avec Milord Huntingdon ; le voiez 


vous ſouvent? Le cultivez vous? Repondez ſpecifiquement a |} 


toutes ces queſtions dans votre premiere lettre. 

On me dit que le livre de du Clos n'eſt pas a la mode à Paris, 
et qu'on le critique ſurieuſement, c'eſt apparemment parce qu'on 
Pentend, et ce n'eſt plus la mode d'etre intelligible. Je reſpecte 
infiniment la mode, mais je reſpecte bien plus ce livre que je 


trouve en meme tems vrai, ſolide, et brillant. Il y a meme des 


epigrammes, que veut on de plus? 


Mr. * {era parti (je compte) de Paris pour ſon ſéjout 
de Toulouſe. ]eſpere qu il y prendra des manieres, au moins 
en a-t-i] bien beſoĩin. Il eft gauche, il eſt taciturne, et n'a pas le 
moindre entregent : Qualitez pourtant tres neceſſiires pour le diſ- 
tinguer ou dans Jes affaires, ou dans le beau monde. Au vrai, 
ces deux choſes font fi liées, qu'un homme ne figurera jamais 
dans les affaires qui ne ſęait pas briller auſſi dans le beau monde. 
Et pour rvutfi parfaitement bien dans l'un ou dans Pautre, il faut 
ſur ce, nou vous donnons le bon ſoir. Ws en oO OT nl 

P. 8 Lord and Lady Bleſſington, with their ſon Lord Mount- 


cre in utrumque faratus. Puiſhez vous Vetre mon cher ami, et 


Joy, will be at Paris next week, in their way to the South of |} 


France; I ſend you a little packet of books by them. Pray go 
to wait upon them, as ſoon as vou hear of their arrival, and 
ſhow them all the attentions you can. DH 9. 


TRANSLATION. 


| 5 London, April the 15th, O. S. 1781. 
MY BEAR FRIEND, | 4 ; 75 


H A T fucceis with the graces, and in the accompliſh- 


ments, elegancies, and all thoſe little nothings ſo indiſ- 
; | 9 N penſibly 


vrai, 
mais 
nde. 
faut 
1, et 
Ount- | 
th of 
718 


] a nd 


follow. | | 


nelle? Which is the houſe where ycu think vourtfeit at home ? 
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penſibly neceſſary to conſtitute an amiable man? Do you take 
them, do you make a progreſs in them? The great leciet is 
the art of pleaſing ; and that art is to be attained by every man 
who has a good fund of common ſenſe. If you are pleaſed 


with any perſon, examine why; do as he does, and you will 


charm others by the ſame things which pleaſe you in him. To 
be liked by women, you mult be eſteemed by men; and to pleaſe 
men, you muſt be agreeable to women. Vanity is unquettion- 
ably the ruling paſſion in women; and it is much flattered by 
the attentions ot a man, who is generally eſteemed by men: 
when his merit has received the ſtamp ot their approbation, wo- 


men make it current, that is to ſay, put him in faſhion. On the 


other hand, it a man has not received the laſt poliſh from wo- 
men, he may be eſteemable among men, but he will never be 


amiable. The concurrence of the two ſexes is as neceſſary, to 


the perfection of our being, as to the formation of it. Go 
among women with the good qualities of your ſex, and you will 
acquire trom them the ſoftneis and the graces ot theirs. Men 
will then add affection to the efteem which they before had ſor 
you. Women ate the only refiners of the merit of men; it is 
true, they cannot add weight, but they polith and give luſtte to 
it. A propos, T am aſſured that Madame de Blot, altho' the has 
no great regularity of features, is, notwithſtanding, exceſſively 


pretty ; and that, for all that, ſhe hath as yet been ſcrupulouſly 
conſtant to her huſband, though ſhe has now been married above 


a year. Surely ſhe does not reflect, that woman wants poliſh 
ing. I would have you poliſh one another regiprocally. Force, 
aſſiduities, attentions, tender looks, and paſſionate declarations, 
on your ſide, will produce ſome irreſolute wiſhes, at leaſt, on 
hers; and when even the lighteſt wiſhes ariſe, the reſt will ſoon 
As I take you to be the greateſt juris peritus, and politician of 
the whole Germanic body, I ſuppoſe you will have read the 
King of Pruſſia's letter to the Elector of Maience upon the elec- 
tion of a King of the Romans; and, on the other ſide, a memo- 
rial, intituled, /mpartia/ repreſentation of what is juſt with regard 
to the election of a King of the Romans, &c. ne firit is ex- 
tremely weil written, but not grounded upon the laws and cut- 
toms of the empire. The ſecond is very ill written (at leaſt in 
French) but well grounded: ! fancy the author is ſome Ger- 
man, who has taken into his head that he underſtands French. I 
am, however, perſuaded, that the elegancy and delicacy of the 


King of Pruſſia's letter will pievail with two tHirds of rhe public, 


in {pite of the ſolidity and truths contained in the other piece. 


duch is the force of an elegant and delicate || yle ! 


| I wiſh you would be to good as to give me a more. particular 
and circumſtantial account of the niethod of paſting vour time 
at Paris. For inflance, Where is it that you dine every Friday, 
in company with that amiable and retpccable old mas, Fonte— 


10 
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lor one always hath ſuch a one, where one is better eſtabliſhed, 
and more at eaſe, than any where elle, Who are the young 
Frenchmen with whom you are molt intimately connected? Do 
vou frequent the Dutch Embaſſador's? Have you penetrated 
vet into Count Caunitz's houſe? Has Montieur de Pignatelli 
the honour of being one of your humble fervants? And has the 
Pope's Nuncio included you in the jubilee ?-'Tell me alfo freely, 
how ycu arc with Lord Huntingdon: Do you lee him often? 


Do you connect yourſelf with him? Antwer all theſe queſtions A 


circumſtantially in your hiſt letter 


I am told that du Clos's book is not in vogue at Paris, and that 


it is violently criticited ; I ſuppoſe that is, becauſe one under- 
ſtands it; and being intelligible is no no longer the faſhion. I 
have a very great relpect for faſhion, but a much g 
book; which is, all at once, true, folid, and bright. It contains 
even epigtams; what can one wilh for more? CNS. 
Mr. * will, I ſuppoſe, have left Paris by this time, for 
his reſidence at Toulouſe. I hope he will acquire manners there; 
Jam ſure he wants them. He is awkwaid, he is ſilent, and has 
nothing agreeable in his addreſs : moſt neceſfary qualifications to 
diltinguith one's-ſelf in buſineſs, as well as in the polite world! 
In truth, theſe two things are ſo connected, that a man cannot 
make a figure in buſineſs, who is not qualified to thine in the great 
world; and to ſucceed perfectly in either the one or the other, 
one muſt be in utrumgque f aratus. May you be that, my dear 
friend! and fo we wiſh you a good night. „„ 


LETTER not 


3 London, April the 22d, O. S. 1751. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, | | Ce WE 


T APPLY to you now, as to the greateſt virtuo/o of this, or 


perhaps any other age; one whoſe ſuperior judgment and 


diſtinguiſhing eye hindered the King of Poland from buying a 1 


bad picture at Venice, and whoſe deciſions in the realms of wirty 
are final and without appeal. Now to the point. I have had a 


catalogue ſent me, une wente a Paimable de tableaux des plus 
grand maitres appartenans au Sieur Araignon Apertn, valet de 


chambre de la Reine ſur le quai de la M giſſerie au coin de Þ Arche 
Marion. There J obſerve two large pictures of Titian, as de- 


ſcribed in the encloſed page of the catalogue. Ne 18, which I 


ſhouid be glad to purchaſe, upon two conditions; the firſt is, 


that they be undoubted originals of Titian, in good preſervation z - 


and the other, that they come cheap. To aſcertain the firſt 
(but without diſparaging vour ſkill) T wiſh you would get ſome 


undoubted connoiffeurs to examine them carefully; and if, upon | 


ſuch critical examination, they ſhould be unanimouſly allowed to 
be undiſputed originals of Titian, and well preferved, then 
comes the ſecond point, the price: I will not go above two 
hundred pounds ſterling for the two together ; but as much leſs 
V | e oY — 


greater for this 


W “ , uo om ©&@= © 


carefully pa.ked up, and ſent me by Rouen. 
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as you can get them for. I acknowledge that two hundred 
ounds ſeem to be a very ſinall ſum for two undoubted Titians 
of that ſize; but, on the other hand, as large Italian pictures 


ate now out of faſhion at Paris, where faſhion decides of every 


thing, and as theſe pictures are too large lor cn on rooms, they | 
may poliibly come within the price above limited. I leave the 
whole of this tranſaction (the price excepted, which I will not 
exceed) to your conſummate ſkill and prudence, with proper advice 
joined to them. Should you happen to buy them for that price, 
carry them to your own lodgings, ard get a frame made to the 
ſecond, which I obſerve has cone, exactly the fame with the o- 
ther frame, and have the old one new gilt; and then get them 


I hear much of your converſing with ies beaux efſprits at Paris: 


Tam very glad of it; it gives a degree of reputation, eſpecially 
at Paris; and their converſation is generally inſtructive, though 


ſometimes affected. It muſt be owned, that the polite converſa- 
tion of the men and women of faſhion at Paris, though not al- 
ways very deep, is much leſs futile and frivolous than ours here. 
It turns at leaſt upon ſome ſubje&, ſomething of taſte, ſome point 
of hiſtory, criticiſm, and even philoſophy ; which, though pro- 
bably not quite ſo ſolid as Mr. Locke's, is however better, and 
more becoming rational beings. than our frivolous differtations _ 
upon the weather, or upon whilt. Monſieur du Clos obſerves, 
and I think very juſtly, qu'il ya a preſent en France une ſermen- 
lation univerſelle de la raiſon qu: tend a Je divelopper. Whereas, I 
am ſorry to ſay, that here that fermentation ſeems to have been 
over ſome ,years ago, the ſpirit evaporated, and only the dregs 
left. Moreover, les beaux eſprits at Paris are commonly well 
bred, which ours very frequently are not ; with the former your 
manners will be formed; with the latter, wit muſt generally be 


compounded for at the expence of manners. Are you acquainted 


with Marivaux, who has certainly ſtudied, and is well acquainted 
with the heart; but who refines fo much upon its plis ef replis, 
and deſcribes them ſo affectedly, that he often is unintelligible 
to his readers, and ſometimes ſo, I dare fay, to himſelf ? Do you 
know Crebillen le fils ? He is a fire painter, and a pleaſing 
writer; his characters are admirable, and his reflections juſt, 
Frequent theſe people, and be glad, but not proud, of frequenting 
them : never boaſt of it, as a proof of your own merit, nor inſult, 
in a manner, other companies, by telling them affectedly what you, 
Monteſquieu, and Fontenelle were talking of the other day; as T 


have known many people do here, with regard to Pope and Swift, 


who had never been twice in company with either: nor carry into 
other companies the tone of thoſe meetings of bearx ritt. Talk 
literature, taſte, philoſophy, Qc. with them, a /a bonne heure ; but 


| then with the ſame eaſe, and more enjourment, talk prmpons, moires, 


Sc with Madame de Blot, if ſhe requires it. Almoſt every ſubject in 
the world has its proper time and place; in which no one is above 
or below diſcuſſion, The point is, to talk well upon the ſub- 


ject 
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jet you talk upon; and the moſt trifling, frivolous ſubjeQs, 
_ ſtill give a man of paits an opportunity of thowing them. 
I"uſage du grand monde can alone teach that. 1 hat was the dif- 
tinguiſhing characteriſtic of Alcibiades, and a happy one it 
was; that he could occaſionally, and with fo much eale, adopt 
the moſt different, and even the moit oppoſite habits and man— 


ners, that each ſeemed natural to him. Prepare yourtelf for 


the great world, as the arh/erz uſed to do for their exerciſes ; 
dil (if I may ute that expreſſion) your mind, and your manners, 
to give them the neceſſary ſuppleneſs and flexibility ; N 
alone will not do, as young pec p ate too apt to think. 

How do your exerciſes g0 on? Can you manage a pretty vi- 
gorous ſauteur between the pillars? Are you got mito ftitrups 
vet? Faites vous aſſaut aux armes] But, above all, what does 
Marcel ſay of you ? Is he fatisfcd ? Pray be more particular in 
your accounts of yourſelt ; for though I have frequent 98. 

counts of you from others, I deſire to have your own uu. 
| Yours, truly and friendiy. 


LE ＋ TKR XXXII. 
London, May the zd, O. 8. 1751. 


DEAR FRIEND, 
WO accounts, which I have very lately received of you, 
from two good judges, have put me into great ſpirits ; 
as they have given me reaſonable hopes, that you will ſoon ac- 
quire all that I believe you want; I mean, the air, the addreſs, 
the graces, and the manners of a man of faſhion. As theſe two 
ny": of you, are very unlike that which I received, and ſent 

u ſome months ago, I will name the two painters : the hit 
js an old friend and acquaintance of mine, Monſieur D'Aillon. 
His piQure is, I hope, like you; for it is a very good one: 
Monſieur Tollot's is ſtill a better ; and fo advantageous a one, 
that I will not fend you a copy of it, for fear of making you 
too vain. So far only I will tell you, that there was but one but 
in either of their accounts; and it was this: I gave D'Aillon the 
queſtion, ordinary and extraordinary, upon the important article 
of Manners; and extorted this from him * : Mais fi wous woulez 


Il lui manque encore ce deriner beau vernis qui releve les couleurs, 


et qui donne | iclat a la piece. Complex qu'il Paura, il a trop d'eſprit 


four men pas connoitre tout le prix, et fe me trompe bien, ou plus 


dune * travaille a le lui donner. Monſieur Tollot ſays F, 


1. 
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. ©. But face you will know it, he ill wants that laft, beau- 
« tiful varniſh, which raiſes the colours, and gives brilliancy to 
* the piece. Be perſuaded that he will acquire it; he has too 


% much ſenſe not to know its value; and, if | am not greatly miſ- 


„taken, more perſons than one are now AY to give 
10 5 
it him.“ 


F..< In order to be exact all chat you wiſh him, he only 


© wants 
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il ne lui manque abſolument four ctre tout ce que vous ſcubaitex 
qu'il ſoit, que ces petits riens, ces graces de dctail, cette aiſance 
aimable, que Puſage du grand monde feut ſeul lui donner. A cet 
igard on miaſſure qu'il eft en de bonnes mains; je ane ſeais fi on ne 
deut pas dire par la dans de beaux bras, Without entering into a 
nice diſcuſſion of the laſt queſtion, I cyngratulate you and my- 
ſelf upon your being fo near that point which I ſo anxiouſly 
wiſh you may arrive at. I am ſure, that all your attention and 
endeavours will be exerted ; and, if exerted, they will ſucceed. 
Mr. Tollet ſays, that you are inclined to be fat; but I hope 
you will decline it as much as you can; not by taking any 

thing corroſive to make you lean, but by taking as little as you 
can of thoſe things that would make you fat. Drink no choco- 
late, take your coffee without cream; you cannot poſſibly avoid 
ſuppers at Paris, unleſs you avoid company too, which I would 


by no means have you do; but eat as little at ſupper as you 


can, and make even an allowance for that little at your dinners. 
Take, occaſionally, a double doſe of riding and fencing ; and 
now, that the ſummer is come, walk a good deal in the Tuil- 


leries: it is a real inconveniency to any body to be fat; and, 


belides, it is ungraceful for a young fellow. A propos, I had 


like to have forgot to tell you, that J charged Tollot to attend 


particularly to your utterance and diction; two points of the 
utmoſt importance. To the firſt he ſays, “ I ne Setnonce pas 
mal, mais il ſeroit @ ſcuhaiter qu'il le fit encore mieux; et il Sex- 


frime avec plus de feu gie dlelegance. Luſage de la bonne com- 


pagnie mettra auſſi ordre d tout cela. Theſe, I allow, are all 
little things, ſeparately; but, aggregately, they make a moſt 
important and great article in the account oi a gentleman. In 
the Houſe of Commons you can never make a figure, without 
elegancy of ſtile, and graceſulneſs of utterance ; and you can 
never ſucceed as a courtier, at your own court, or as a miniſter 
at any other, without thoſe innumerable petits riens dans les na- 
nicres, et dans les attentions. Mr. Yorke is by this time at Paris; 
make your court to him, but not ſo as to diſguſt, in the leaſt, 
Lord Aibemarle ; who may poflibly diſlike your conſidering Mr. 
Yorke as the man of butineis, and him as only pour orner la 
ſcene. Whatever your opinion may be upon that point, take care 
not 


36 — — 


„ 


© wants thoſe little nothings, thoſe graces in detail, and that 
*© amiable eaſe, which can only be acquired by uſage of the 
great world. I am affured that he is, in that reſpect,. in 
good hands; I do not know whether that does not rather 
imply in fine arms.“ _ ESD ELD. 
Nis enunciation is not bad, but it is to be wiſhed that it 
were ftill better; and he expreſſes himſelf with more fire than 
* elegancy. Utage of good company will inſtruct him like- 
wiſe in that.“ | | 
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not to let it appear; but be well with them both, by ſhowing no 


public preference to either. * 


Though I wuſt neceſſarily fall into repetitions, by treating the 
ſame ſubject ſo often, I cannot help recommending to you again 
the utmoſt ation to your air and addreſs. Apply yourſelf 
now to Marcel's lectures, as diligently as you did tormerly to 
Profeſſor Maſcow's ; deſire him to teach you every genteel atti- 
tude, that the human body can be put into; let him make you 
go in and out of his room frequently, and preſent yourſelf to 
him, as if he were by turns Gitferent perſons ; ſuch as a mi- 
niſter, a lady, a ſuperior, an equal. an inferior, & c. Learn 
to ſit genteelly in different companies, to lol] genteelly, and 
with good manners, in thoſe companies where you are au- 
thorized to be free, and to fit up reſpectfully where the 
ſame freedom is not allowable. Learn even to compoſe your 
countenance occaſionally to the reſpectſul, the chearful, and the 
inſinuating. Take particular care that the motions of your 


hands and arms be eaſy and graceſul ; for the genteelneſs of a 


man conſiſts more in them than in any thing elſe, eſpecially in 


his dancing. Deſire ſome women to tell you of any little awk- } 


wardneſs that they obſerve in your carriage: they are the beſt 


E. of thoſe things; and if they are ſatisfied, the men will 


be ſo too. Think, now. only of the decorations. Are you ac- 
quainted with Madame Geoffrain, who has a great deal of wit; 
and who, I am informed, receives only the very beſt company 
in her houſe. Do you know Madame du Pin, who, I remem- 
ber, had beauty, and I hear has wit and reading ? I could wiſh 
you to converſe only with thoſe, who, either from their rank, 
their merit, or their beauty, require conſtant attention; for a 
young man can never improve in company, where he thinks he 
may negle& himſelf. A new bow muſt be conſtantly kept bent; 
when it grows older, and has taken the right turn, it may now 
and then be relaxed. : 5 
I have this moment paid your draught of L. 89 155. it was 
figned in a very good hand ; which proves that a good hand 
may be written without the aſſiſtance of magic. Nothing pro- 
vokes me much more, than to hear people indolently ſay, that 
they cannot do, what is in every body's power to do, if it be 
but in their will. Adieu. : = 


LET TE x. xo 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 


HE beſt authors are always the ſevereſt critics of their 


; own works; they reviſe, correct, file, and poliſh them, 
till they think they have brought them to perfection. Conſider- 


ing you as my work, I do not cok upon myſelf as a bad author, 


and am therefore a ſevere critic. I examine narrowly into the 
leaſt inaccuracy or inelegancy, in order to correct, not to ex- 


London, May the 6th, O. 8. 1751. 
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poſe them, and that the work may be perlect at laſt. You are, 
I know, exceedingly improved in your air, addreſs, and man- 
ners, ſince you have been at Paris; but ſtill there is, I believe, 
room for farther improvement, before you come to that perfec- 
tion which I have ſet my heart upon ſeeing you arrive at: and 


till that moment, I muſt continue filing and polithing. In a let- 


ter that I received by laſt poſt, from a friend of yours at Paris, 
there was this paragraph: * Sans flatterie, Pay Phonneur de wous 
aſſurer que Monfieur Stanhope reuſſit ici au de la de ce qu'on atten- 
droit à une perſonne de ſon age, il wait tres bonne compagnie, et ce 


| petit ton 9 on regardoait Aabord comme un peu Acid, et un pen bruſ 


gue, nel rien moins que cela, parcequ il eft Peffet ae la franchiſe, 
accomparnie de la politeſſe et de la difrrence. Il Hetudie a plaire, et 


y reuſſit. Madame de Puifteux en parloit Pautre jour avec con- 


plaiſance et interet: vcus en ſerex content à tous egards. This is 
extremely well, and I rejoice at it: one little circumſtance only 
may, and I hope will, be altered for the better. Take pains 
to undeccive thoſe who thought pe/it ton un per d*cide et un pen 
bruſque ; as it is not meant fo, let it not appear ſo. Compoſe 
your countenance to an air of gentleneſs and douceur, uſe tome 
expreſſions of diffidence of your own opinion, and deference to 


other people's; ſuch as, Vi m'eft permis de le dire—je croirois,— 


me ſeroit-ce pas plutit comme cela ? Au moins j'ai tout lien de me 
d:fiir de moi meme : ſuch mitigating, engaging words do by no 
means weaken your argument ; but, on the contrary, make it 
more powerful, by making it more pleaſing. If it is a quick 
and haſty manner of ſpeaking that people miſtake, pour decide 
et bruſque, prevent their miſtakes for the future, by ſpeaking 
more deliberately, and taking a ſofter tone of voice; as in this 
caſe you are free from the guilt, be free from the ſuſpicion too. 
Mankind, as I have often told you, is more governed by ap- 
pearances, than by realities: and, with regard to opinion, one 
had better be reaily rough and hard, with the appearance of 
gentleneſs and ſoftneſs, than juſt the reverſe. Few people have 
| nh penetration 
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— 


„ have the honour to aſſure you, without flattery, chat : 
« Mr. Stanhope ſucceeds, beyond what might be expected 
from a perſon of his age. He goes into very good company; 


and that kind of manner, which was at firſt thought to be 


too deciſive and peremptory, is now judged otherwiſe ; be- 
** Cauſe it is acknowledged to be the effect of an ingenuous 


© frankneſs, accompanied by politeneſs, and by a proper de- 


*© ference. He ſtudies to pleaſe, and ſucceeds. Madame de 
« Puiſieux was the other day ſpeaking of him with complacency 
and friendſhip. You will be fatisfied with him in all re- 
ſpects 


If I might be permitted to fay—I ſhould think—Is it not 
rather ſo? At leaſt I have the greateſt reaſon to be difſident of 
myſelf. 1 | | moo 
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penetration enough to diſcover, attention enough to obſerve, or 
even concern enough to examine, beyond the exterior; they 
take their notions from the ſurface, and go nv deeper; they 
commend, as the gentleſt and beit-natured man in the world, that 
man who has the moſt engaging exterior manner, though potiibly 
they have been but once in his company. An air, a tone of voice, 
a compoſure of countenance to mildnets and ſoftneſs, which are 
all eafily acquired, do the buſineſs ; and without farther exami— 
nation, and poſſibly with the contrary qualities, that man is 
reckoned the gentleſt, the modeſteſt, and the beſt-natured man 
alive. Happy the man who, with a certain fund of parts and 
knowledge, gets acquainted with the world early enough to 
make it his bubble, at an age, when moſt people are the bubbles 


of the world! for that is the common caſe of youth. They 


grow wiſer, when it is too late; ard, aſhamed and vexed at 
having been bubbles ſo long, too often turn knaves at laſt. Do 
not therefore truſt to appearances and outſide yourtelf, but pay of 


other people with them; becauſe you may be ture that nine in ten 


of mankind do, and ever will, truſt to them. This is by no means 
a criminal or blameable ſimulation, if not uſed with an ill in- 
tention. I am by no means blameable in deſiring to have other 


people's good word, good will, and affection, if Ido not mean 


to abuſe them. Your heart, I know, is good, your ſenſe is 
ſound, and your knowledge extenfive. What then remains for 


you to do? Nothing, but to adorn thoſe fundamental qualifica- 


tions, with ſuch engaging and captivating manners, ſoſtneſs, 
and gentleneſs, as will endear you to thofe who are able to judge 


of your real merit, and which always ſtand in the ſtead of 


merit with thoſe who are not. I do not mean by this to recom- 


mend to you le fade doucereux, the inſipid ſoſtneſs of a gentle 


fool : no, aſſert your own opinion, oppole other people's, when 
wrong; but let your manner, your air, your terms, and your 


tone of voice, be ſoft and gentle, and that eafily and naturally, 


not affectedly. Uſe palliatives when you contradict ; ſuch as, 
I may be miſtaken, | am nat ſure, but I believe, I ſhould rather think, 
&c. Finiſh any argument or diſpute with ſome little good- 
humoured pleatantry, to ſliow that you are neither hurt your- 


ſelf, nor meaned to hurt your antagoniſt ; for an argument, 


kept up a good while, often occaſions a temporary alienation 
on each ſide. Pray obſerve particularly, in thoſe French people 


who are diſtinguiſhed by that character, cette douceur de maurs q 


et de manitres, which they talk of ſo much, and value fo juſtly ; 
| ſee in what it conſiſts; in mere trifles, and moſt eaſy to be ac- 


quired, where the heart is really good. Imitate, copy it, till 


it becomes habitual and eaſy to you. Without a compliment 
to you, I take it to be the only thing you now want: nothing will 


ſooner give it you than a real paſſion, or at leaſt, un gout wif, 


for ſome woman of faſhion ; and, as I ſuppoſe that you have 
either the one or the other by this time, you are conſequently 


dame du 
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in the beſt ſchool. Beſides this, if you were to ſay to Lady 
Hervey, Madame Monconſeil, or ſuch others as you look upon 
to be vour friends, ® On dit que jay un certain fetit ton trop d. 
cis et trop bruſque, Pintention pourtant n'y eſt pas; cerrigex muy, 
jo vnn, en ſupplie, et chatiez moi meme publique ment quand vou 
me tree ſur le fait. Ne me paſſes rien, pruſJez votre critique 


juſqu a Pexces ; un juge auſſi eclatre eft en droit d Eire Jovore, et je 


Dol promets qg'ie le coupable tachera de ſe Corrtge . 
Veſterday I had two of your acquaintances to dine with me, 
Baron B. and his companion Monfieur S. I cannot ſay of the 


former, 9 ile paitri de graces; and I would rather adviſe him 


to go and ſettle quietly at home, than to think of improving 


himſelf by farther travels, Ce »'e/t pas le bois dont on en fait. 
His companion is mnch better, though he has a ſtrong taco df 
| tedeſco. They both ſpoke well of you, and fo far I liked them | 


both. + Comment wont vos affaires avec | ain.abl: petite Blot? ſe 
prete ill: à was flenrettes, Etes wous cenſe etre ſur les rangs ? da- 
.eft elle votre Madame de Lurſav, et fait elle ut l- 
gucſois des nœ ud? Seriex vous fon Meilccur? Ell: a, dit on, de la 


Adbuccur, de Veſprit, des manieres ; il y a @ apprendre dans un tel 


atprentiſſagt. 1 A woman like her, who has always pleaſed, 
and often been pleaſed, can beſt teach the art of pleaſing ; that 
art, without which c<gni fatica e va. Marcel's lectures are 
no ſmall part of that art ; they are the engaging fore-runner of 


all other prin yy e Dreſs is alſo an article not to be 
neglected, and 


hope you do not neglect it; it helps in the 
tremier aberd, which is often deciſive. By dreſs, I mean your 
clothes being well made, fitting you, in the faſhion and not 
above it; your hair well done, and a general cleanlineſs and 
ſpruceneſs in your perſon. I hope you take infinite care of your 


teeth ; the conſequences of neglecting the mouth are ſerious, not 


only 


—— — 


— —_— 


* 


It is ſaid that I have a kind of manner which is rather too 
decifive and too peremptory ; it is not however my intention 
that it ſhould be fo : I intreat you to correct, and even publicly 
to puniſh me, whenever I am guilty. Do not treat me with 
the leaſt indulgence, but criticiſe to the utmoſt. So clear- 


ſighted a judge as you has a right to be ſevere ; and I promiſe 


you that the crin.inal will endeavour to correct himſelf. 
I How go you on with the amiable little Blot? Does ſhe liſten 
to your flattering tale? Are you numbered among the liſt of 
her admirers ? Is Madame du ——— your Madame de Lurſay? 
Does ſhe ſometimes knot, and are you her Meilcour : They 


ſay ſhe has ſoftneſs, ſenſe, and engaging manners; in ſuch an 


apprenticeſhip much may be learned. 3 
T This whole paſſage, and ſeveral others, allude to Crebillon's 
E'garemens du Ceur et de Efprit, a ſentimental novel written | 


about that time, and then much in vogue at Paris. 
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only to one's-ſelf but to others. In ſhoit, my dear child, ne- 
glect nothing; a little more will complete the whole. Adieu! | 
_ not heard from you theſe three weeks, which I think a great 
while. | 


LETT E i xxav- 


| London, May the 10th, O. S. 1751. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, | 
I Received yeſterday, at the fame time, your letters of the 4th 
and the 11th, N. S. and being much more careful of my com- 
miſſions than you are of vours, I do not delay one moment ſend- 
ing you my final inſtructions concerning the pictures. The Man, 
you allow to be a Titian, and in good preſervation ; the Woman 
is an indifferent and damaged picture; but, as I want them for 
furniture for a particular room, companions are neceſſary ; and 
therefore I am willing to take the woman for better for wotſe, 
upon account of the man ; and if ſhe is not too much damaged, 


I can have her tolerably repaired, as many a fine woman is, by a | 


ſkilful hand here; but then I expect that the lady ſhould be, ina 
manner, thrown into the bargain with the man: and, in this 
ſtate of affairs, the woman being worth little or nothing, I will 
not go above fourſcore Louis for the two together. As for the 
Rembrandt you mention, though it is very cheap, if good, I do 
not care for it. I love /a belle nature; Rembrandt paints carica- 
turas. Now for your own commiſſions, which you ſeem to have 
forgotten. You mention nothing of the patterns which you re- 
ceived by Monſteur 'Tollot, though I told you in a former letter, 
which you muſt have had before the date of your laſt, that 
ſhould ſtay till T received the patterns pitched upon by your la- 
dies; for as to the inſttuctions which you ſent me in Madame 
Monconſeil's hand, I could find no mohairs ® in London, that ex- 
actly anſwered that deſcription : I ſhail, therefore, wait till you 
ſend me (Which you may eaſily do in a letter) the patterns choſen 
by your three Graces. 

| would, by all means, have you go now and then, for two 
or three days; to Marechal Coigny's, at Orli; it is but a proper 
civility to that family, which has been particularly civil to you; 
and moreover, I would have you familiarize yourſelf with, and 
learn the interior and domeſtic manners of, people of that rank 
and faſhion. I alſo defire that you will frequent Verfailles and 
St. Cloud, at both which courts you have been received with dif 
tinction. Profit of that diſtinction, and familiarize yourſelf at 
both. Great courts are the ſeats of true good-breeding ; you are 
to live at courts, loſe no time in learning them. Go and ſtay 


ſometimes at Verſailles, for three or four days, where you will 


be domeſtic in the beſt families, by means of your friend Madame 
de Puiſieux ; and mine, L'Abbe de la Ville. Go to the Kings? 


— D — — — 


* By mohairs we ſuppoſe his Lordſhip means tabbies. 


— — -— ¶ ð——bh̃ OO — 


you find them. The great uſage 
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| and the Dauphin's levees, and diſtinguiſh yourſelf from the reſt 


of your countrymen, who, I dare fay, never go there when they 
can help it. Though the young Frenchmen of faſhion may not 
de worth forming intimate connections with, they are well worth 
making acquaintance of; and I do not ſee how you can avoid it, 
frequenting ſo many good French houſes as you do, where, to be 


| fure, many of them come. By cautious how you contract friend- 


ſhips, but be deſirous, and even indultrious, to obtain an univer- 
al acquaintance. Be eaſy, and even forward, in making new ac- 
quaintances ; that is the only way of knowing manners and cha- 
raters in general, which is, at preſent, your great object. You 
are enfant de famille in three miniſters houſes ; but I wiſh you 
had a footing, at leaſt, in thirteen; and that, I ſhould think, 
you might eaſily bring about, by that common chain, which, to 
2 cettain degree, connects thoſe you do not, with thoſe you do 
know. For inſtance, I ſuppoſe that neither Lord Albemarle, nor 
Marquis de St. Germain, would make the leaſt difficulty to pre- 


| ſent you to Comte Caunitz, the Nuncio, &c. Il aut #tre rompu 
| as monde, which can only be done by an extenſive, various, and 
almoſt univerſal acquaintance. | 7 


When you have got your emaciated Philomath, I defire that 
his triangles, rhomboids, c. may not keep you one moment 
out of the good company you would otherwiſe be in. Swallow all 
your —_—__ the morning, but digeſt it in company in the 
evenings. The reading of ten new characters is more your bu- 
fineſs now, than the reading of twenty old books; ſhowiſh and 


* 


ſhining people always get the better of all others, though ever ſo 


| folid If you would be a great man in the world when you are 
old, ſhine and be ſhowiſh in it while you are young; know every 


body, and endeavour to pleaſe every body, I mean exteriorly ; 
for fundamentally it is impoſſible. Try to engage the heart of 
every woman, and the aft-Qions of almoſt every man you meet 
with Madam Monconſeil aſſures me, that you are moſt ſur- 
prifingly improved in your air, manners, and addreſs; go on, my 
dear Child, and never think that you are come to a ſufficient de- 


gree of perfection; Nil actum reputans fi quid ſupereſſet agendum; di 


and in thoſe ſhining parts of the character of a gentleman, there 
8 always ſomething remaining to be acquired. Modes and man- 
vers vary in different places, and at different times; you muſt 
keep pace with them, know them, and adopt them, wherever 
of the world, the knowledge 
of characters, the brillant & un galant bomme, is all that you 
now want. Study Marcel and the beau monde with great ap- 
plication ; but read Homer and Horace, only when you have 
nothing elſe to do. Pray who is /a belle Madame de Caſe, whom 


I know you frequent? I like the epithet given her very well; if 


he deſerves it, ſhe deſerves your attention too. A man of fa- 
ion ſhould be gallant to a fine woman, though he does not 
make love to her, or may be otherwiſe engaged. Os lui doit 
&; politeſſes, on fait Piloge dt us charmes. et il wen eft ni plus ni 


2 moin: 
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moins pour cela: it pleaſes, it flatters ; you get their good w 
and you loſe nothing by it. Theſe gentilizfes ſhould be accom 
panied, as indeed every thing elſe ſhould, with an air; un air, un 
ton de douceur et de politeſſe. Les graces muſt be of the party, or 
it will never do; and they are fo eaſily had, that it is aſtoniſſi 
to me that every body has them not; they are ſooner gained thay 
any woman of common reputation and decency. Purſue them 
but with care and attention, and you are ſure to enjoy them & 
laſt: without them, I am ſure, you will never enjoy any boch 
elſe. You obſerve, truly, that Mr.“ ® ® is gauche; it is 1 
be hoped that will mend with keeping company; and is yet pa 
donable in him, as juſt come from ſchool. But reflect why 
you would think of a man, who had been any time in the world, 
and yet ſhould be fo awkward. For God's fake therefore, now. 
think of nothing but ſhining, and even diſtinguiſhing yourſelf in 
the moſt polite courts, by your air, your addreſs, your mat 
ners, your politeneſs, your douceur, your graces. With thok 
advantages (and not without then) take my word for it, 5 
will get the better of all rivals, in buſineſs as well as in ruella, 
Adieu! Send me your patterns by the next poſt, and alſo yaur 
inſtructions to Grevenkop, about the ſeal, which you ſeem 1 
have forgot. „ 
ET 
| London, May the 16th, O. S. 1751. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, = 
IN about three months, from this day, we ſhall probably meet, 
I look upon that moment, as a young woman does upon her 
bridal night; I expect the greateſt pleaſure, and yet cannot help 
fearing ſome little mixture of pain. My reaſon bids me doubts | You 
little, of what my imagination makes me expect. In ſome ati- ©? ' 
cles, I am very ſure, that my moſt ſanguine wiſhes will not be thin] 
diſappointed ; and thoſe are the moſt material ones. In others, 1 
fear lomething or other, which I can better feel than deſcribe, 
However, I will attempt it. I fear the want of that amiable 
and engaging je ne /zais quoi, which, as ſome philoſophers have, 
unintelligibly enough, ſaid of the foul, is all in all, and all is 
every part; it ſhould ſhed its influence over every word and at 
tion. I fear the want of that air, and firſt abord, which ſud- 
denly lays hold of the heart, one does not know diſtinctly how 
nor why. I fear an inaccuracy, or, at leaſt, inelegancy of dic 
tion, which will wrong, and lower, the bett and juſteſt matter. 
And, laſtly, I fear an ungraceful, if not an unpleaſant utte- 
trance, which would diſgrace and vilify the whole. Should theſe 
fears be at preſent founded, yet the objects of them are (thank 
God) of ſuch a nature, that you may, if you pleaſe, between 
this and our meeting, remove every one of them. All theſe en- 
gaging and endearing accompliſhments are mechanical, and to be 
acquired by care and obſervation, as eaſily as turning, or an lite 
mechanical trade, A common country fellow, taken from the we 
| vain | | plough, ercil 


meet 
on her 
ot help 
loubt 4 
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plough, and inliſted in an old corps, ſoon lays afide his ſham- 
bling gait, his flovching air, his clumly and aukward motions ; 
and acquires the martial air, the regular motions, and the whole 
exerciſe of the corps, and, particularly, of his right ani left 
hand man. How 1o ? Not from his parts; which were jult the 
fame before as after he was inliſted ; but either from a commend- 


able ambition of being like, and equal to, thoſe he is to live 


with ; or elſe from the fear of being puniſhed for not being ſo. 
If then both or either of thefe motives, change ſuch a tellow, in 
about fix months time, to ſuch a degree, as that he is not to be 
known again, how much ſtronger ſhould both theſe motives be 
with you, to acquire, in the utmoſt perieQion, the whole exer- 
ciſe of the people of faſhion, with whom you are to live all 
your life? Ambition ſhould make you refolve to be, at left, their 
equal in that exerciſe, as well as the fear of puniſhment ; which, 
moſt inevitably, will atten the want of it. By that exerciſe, I 
mean the air, the manners, the graces, and the ſtyle of people 
of faſhion. A friend of yours, in a letter I received from him 


by the laſt poſt, after ſome other commendations of you, ſays, 


l eft etonnant, que penſart avec lant de folidits gil fait, et arant 
le gut auſſi ſur, et anſſi dilicat qu'il Fa, il Sexprime avec fi peu 
elegance et de dilicareſſe. Il neglige mime totalement le choix des 
mots et la tournure des phraſes. This I ſhould not be ſo much ſur— 
priſed or concerned at, if it related only to the Engliſh language; 
which, hitherto, you have had no opportunity of fludying, and 
but few of ſpeaking, at leaſt, to thoſe who could corre your 
inaccuracies. But if you do not expreſs yourſelf clegantly and 
delicately in French and German, (both which languages I know 
you poſſeſs perfectiy, and ſpeak eternaliy) it can be only from 
an unpardonable inattention, to what you moſt erroneouſly 
think a little object, though, ia truth, it is one of the moſt im- 
portant of your life. Solidiry and delicacy of thought muſt be 
given us, it Cannot be acquired, though it may be improved; but 
elegancy and delicacy of expreſiion may be acquired by whoever 
will take the neceſſary care ind pains TI am fure you love me 
ſo well, that you would be very ſorry, when we meet, that I 
ſhould be eirher diſappointed or mortified ; and | love you ſo well, 
that, I aſſure you, | ſhould be both, if I ſhould find you want 
any of thoſe exterior accompliſhments, which are the indiſpen- 
fably neceſſary ſteps to that figure, and fortune, which I ſo ear- 


neſtly wiſh you may one day make in the world. BY 


hope you do not neglect your exerciſes of riding, fencing, and 
dancing, but particularly the latter; for they all concur to d goardir, 
to give a certain air. Toride well, is not only a proper and 
graceful accompliſhment for a gentleman, but may alſo fave you 
many a fall hereafter ; to fence well, may poſſibly fave your life; 
and to dance well, is abſolutely neceſſary, in order to fit, ſtand, 
and walk well. To tell you the truth, my friend, I have {me 
little ſuſpicion, that you now and then neglect or omit your ex- 
erciſes, for more ſerious ſtudies. But now #on eft bis locus, every 
1 „ thing 
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thing has its time z and this is yours for your exerciſes ; for what 
ou return to Paris, I only propoſe your continuing your danc- 


ing; which you ſhall two years longer, if you happen to be 


| Where there is a good dancing-maſter. Here, I will ſee you 


take ſome leſſons with your old maſter Deſnoyers, who is our 


Marcel. | | 

What ſays Madame du Pin to you? I am told ſhe is very hand- 
ſome ſtill ; I know ſhe was ſo ſome few years ago. She has good 
parts, reading, manners, and delicacy ; ſuch an arrangement 
would be both creditable and advantageous to you. She will ex. 


pect to meet with all the good-breeding and delicacy that ſhe | 


brings 3 and as ſhe is paſt the glare and z#clat of youth, may be 
the more willing to liſten to your (tory, if you tell it well. Fot 


an attachment, I ſhould prefer her to /a petite Blot; and, fora | 
mere gallantry, I ſhould prefer le petite Blot to her; ſo that they | 
are conliſtent, et Pane n'empiche pas Pautre. Adieu | Remember 


J dotceur et les graces. | | 
L ET TE R XXXVL 5 
EY London, May the 23d, O. S. 1751. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, | „% 
HAVE this moment received your letter of the 25th, N. 8. 


and being rather ſomething more attentive to my commiſſiong, | 
than you are to yours, return you this immediate anſwer to the | 


queſtion you aſk me about the two pictures: I will not give one 
livre more than what I told you in my laſt; having no ſort of 


| occaſion for them, and not knowing very well where to put them, 


if I had them. 


I wait with impatience for your final orders about the mohairs; 
the mercer perſecuting me every day, for three pieces which 1 
thought pretty, and which I have —_ by me eventually, to i | 
p | 


cure them, in caſe your ladies ſhould piteh upon them. 


What do you mean by your $i J'oſois? queſt ce qui vow. 


 empeche d'oſer ? On oſe toujours quand il y a eſperance de ſuc- 


ef Fdurſt ? What ſhould hinder you from daring ? One ak 
ways dares if there are hopes of ſucceſs; and if even there ut 
none, one is no loſer by daring. A man of faſhion knows how, 
and when, to dare. He begins his approaches by diſtant attach 
by aſſiduities, and by attentions. he is not immediately and 
totally repulſed, be continues to advance. After certain ſteps 
| ſucceſs is infallible ; and none but very ſilly fellows can then either 


doubt, or not attempt it. ls it the reſpectable character of M 


dame de la Valliere, which prevents your daring ; or are you i 


timidated at the fierce virtue of Madame du Pin? Does the i. 
vincible modeſty of the handſome Madame Caſe diſcourage, | 


more than her beauty invites you? Fie, for ſhame ! Be convinc- 
ed that the moſt virtuous woman, far from being offended at 
declaration of love, is flattered by it, if it is made in a poll 


ad 


and agreeable manner. It is poſſible that ſhe may not be propi- 


de conquered. _ 


ces; et on ne perd rien à oſer, quand mEme il n'y en a pas. Un 


| bonn&te homme ſpait oſer, et quand il faut oſer, il ouvre la tran- 


chee 


par des travaux, des ſoins, et des attentions; &il nen eſt pas 


| dfloge d'abord il avance toujours à _— de la place meme. 
Apres de certaines approches le ſucces eſt infaillible, er il n'y a 


que les nigauds qui en doutent, ou qui ne le tentent point. Se- 
roit-ce le caraRere reſpectable de Madame de la Valliere, qui 
vous empeche d'oſer, ou ſeroit-ce la vertu farouche de Madame 
du Pin qui vous retient ? La ſageſſe invincible de la belle Madame 
Caſe vous decourage . elle plus que ſa beauté ne vous in- 


vite? Mais fi donc. Soilez convaincu que la femme la plus ſage 


ſe trouve flattẽe, bien loin d' etre offenſee 


par une declaration d' 
amour, faite avec 


politeſſe, et agrement. Il ſe peut bien qu'elle 


ne sy pretera point, c'eſt à dire fi elle a un gout ou une paſſion 


pour quelque autre; mais en tout cas elle ne vous en ſpauta pas 
mauvais gre ; de fagon qu'il n'eſt pas queſtion d' oſer des qu'il ny 
a pas de danger. Mais ſi elle sy prete, fi elle Ecoute, et qu'elle 
yous permet de redoubler votre declaration, comptez qu'elle ſe 
uera bien de vous fi vous n'oſez pas tout le reſte. Je vaus 
conſeille de debuter plutot par Madame du Pin, qui a encore : 
| — * 


— 


— 


tious to your vows ; that is to ſay, if ſhe has a liking or a paſſion 
for another perſon. But, at all events, ſhe will not be dilpleaſ- 

ed with you for it; ſo that, as there is no danger, this cannot 
even be called daring. But if the attends, if ſhe liſtens, and al- 
lows you to repeat your declaration, be perſuaded that if you do 


dot dare all the reſt, ſhe will laugh at you. I adviſe you to be- 


gin rather by Madame du Pin, who has ſtill more than beauty 


enough for ſuch a * as you. She has, beſides, know- 


ledge of the world, ſenſe, and delicacy. As ſhe is not ſo ex- 
tremely young, the choice of her lovers cannot be entirely at her 
option. I promiſe you, ſhe will not refufe the tender of your 
moſt humble ſervices. Diſtinguiſh her then by attentions, and by 
tender looks. Take favourable opportunities of whiſpering, that 
you wiſh eſteem and friendſhip were the only motives of your re- 
gard for her ; but that it derives from ſentiments of a much more 
tender nature: that you made not this declaration without pain; 
but that the concealing your paſſions was a ſtill greater torment. 
I am ſenfible that in ſaying this for the firſt time, you will look 
filly, abaſhed, and even expreſs yourſelf very ill. So much the 
better; for, inſtead of attributing your confuſion to the little 
uſage you have of the world, particularly in theſe ſort of ſubjeQs, 
he will think that exceſs of love is the occafion of it. Ia ſuch a 
Caſe, the lover's beſt friend is ſelſ- love. Do not then be afraid; 
behave gallantly. Speak well, and you will be heard. If you 
are not liſtened to the firſt time, try a ſecond, a third, and a 
fourth, If the place is not already taken, depend upon it, it may 
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la beaute plus qu'il nen faut pour un jeune drole comme vous; 
elle a au!!! du monde, de Velprit, de la delicateſſe; fon age ne 
lui lailfe pas ab{oluwent le choix de les amans, et je vous repondy 
qu'elle ne rejetteroit pus les offres de vos tres humbles ſervices, 
Diſtingucez la donc par vos attentions, et des regards tendres; et 
p:enez les occaſions lavorables de lui dite a Voretlle que vous 
voudiiez bien que Pamitie et Vetlime fuſſent les teuls motifs de 
vos egatds pour elle, mais que des ſentimens bien plus endtes en 
ſont les veritables ſources. Que vous ſouffriez bien en les lui 
declarant, mais que vous ſouftriez encore plus en les lui cachant, 

je ſens bien qu'en loi diſant cela pour la premiere fois vous au- 
rez Pair atlez fot, et atſez penaud, et que vous le direz fort mal, 
ant mieux, elle attribuera votre defordre a l'excès de votre 
amour, au licu de Pattribuer a la veritable cauſe, votre peu d 


uſage du monde, furtout dans ces matières. En pareil cas Þ+ 


amour propre eſt le fidele ami de Vamant. Ne craiznez donc tien, 
ſolez galant homme; parlez bien, et on vous Ecoutexa. Si on 
ne vous ecoute pas la premiere, parlez une ſeconde, une troi- 
heme, une quatrieme fois ; fi la place n'eſt pas deja priſe, ſoiez 
fur qu'i la longue elle eſt prenable. 
l am very glad you are going to Orli, and from thence to St, 
Cloud; go to both, and to Verſailles allo often. It is that ins 
terior, domeſtic familiarity with people of faſhion, that alone, 


can give you uſage du monde, et les manicres aiſces. It is only 


with women one loves, or men one reſpects, that the defire of 


pleaſing exerts itſelf; and without the defire of pleaſing, no mas 


living can pleaſe. Let that defice be the ſpring of all your words 
and actions. That happy talent, the art of pleaſing, which f@ 
few do, though almoſt all might poſſeſs, is worth all your learn 
ing and knowledge put together. The latter can never raiſe you 
high, without the former ; but the former may carry you, as i 
has carried thouſands, a great way, without the latter. 

I am glad that you dance fo well, as to be reckoned hy Marcel 
among his belt icho!ars; go on, and dance better ſtill, Dancing 
well is plealing pro tanto, aud makes a part of that neceflary 
whole, which is Compoled of a thuufand parts, many of them of 
les ir fiuiment petits quot qu infini ment neceſſatres. | 

I ſhall never have done upon this ſubjeR, hich is indiſpenſably 
neceiſary tuwards your making any hgure or fo; :1ne in the world; 


both which l have ſet my heart upon, and for death which you; 


now ablolutely want no one thing but the art of pieaſiny ; and 1 
mutt not conceal from-you, that you have ſtill a good way to go, 
before you arrive ac it. You ſtill want a thouſand of thoſe little 
attention that imply a defire of pleaſing: you want a dauceur of 
air xp ellion that engages : you wan! an elegancy and deli- 
cocy 07 expteſſion, neceſſary to adorn the beft ſenſe and - mol 
ſviid arten: in (hort, you ill want a great deal of tte brillant 
and the, Get them at any rate; ſacrifice hecaton bs of books 
to then: ek for them in company, and renounce your cloſet tilt 

* | 5 you 


evi 
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you have got them. I never received the letter you refer to, if 
ever you wrote it. Adieu, et bon fer, Mon/eigneur. 


LE ET ..& BM :- AATSH: 


1 Greenwich, June the 6th, O. S. 1751. 

MY DEAR FRIEND, | 
OOLICITOUS and anxious as I have ever been to form 

| your heart, your mind, and your manners; and to bring you 
as near perfection as the imperfection of our natures will allow; 
| have exhauſted, in the courſe of our correſpondence, all that 
my own mind could ſuggeſt, and have borrowed from others 
whatever I thought could be uſeful to you; but this has neceſſa- 
rily been interruptedly and by ſnatches. It is now time, and you 
are of an age to review and to weigh in your own mind all that you 
have heard, and all that you have read, upon theſe ſubjects; and 
to form your own character, your conduct, and your manners, 
for the reſt of your life; allowing for ſuch improvements as a far- 
ther knowledge of the world will naturally give you. In this 
view, I would recommend to you to -read, with the greateſt at- 
tention, ſuch books as treat particularly of thoſe ſuhjects; reflecting 


ſeriouſly upon them, and then comparing the ſpeculation with the 


tactice. For example, if you read in the morning ſome of la 
Rochefouciult's maxims ; conſider them, examine them well, 

and compare them with the real characters you meet with in the 
evening. Read la Bruyere in the morniag, and ſee in the evening 
whether his pictures are like. Study the heart and mind of man, 
and begin with your own. Meditation and reflection muſt lay the 


foundation of that knowledge; but experience and practice muſt, 


and alone can, complete it. Books, it is true, point out the 
Rees of the mind, the ſentiments of the heart, the influence 
of the paſſions ; and fo far they are of previous ue: but without 
ſubſequent praQice, experience, and obſervation, they are as in- 
effectual, would even lead you into as many errors, in fact, as a 
map would do, if you were to take your notions of the towns 
and provinces from their delineations in it. A man would reap 
very little benefit by his travels, if he made them only in his cloſec 
upon a map of the whole world. Next to the two books that J 
have already mentioned, I do not know a better for you to read, 
and ſeriouſly reflect upon, than awis dune mere d un fils par 12 Mar- 
quiſe de Lambert. She was a woman of a ſuperior underſtanding 
and knowledge of the world, had always kept the beſt company, 
was ſolicitous that her ſon ſhould make a figure and a fortune in 
the world, and knew better than any body how to point out the 
means. It is very ſhort, and will take you much leſs time to 
read, than you ought to employ in refleRing upon it, after you 
have read ic. Her ſon was in the army, ſhe wiſhed he might riſe 
there; but ſhe well knew, that in order to rife, he mult firft 
pleaſe : the ſays to him, & 4 Pigard de ceux dont vont d.penics, 
Wich regard to thoſe upon whom you depend, the chief me- 
tit is to pleaſe. _ 


3251 
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le premier write eft de plaire. And in another place, + Dans ley 
emploi: ſubaiternes vont ne vent ſoutenex que par les agremens, ly 
mai / re. t comme les maitreſſes ; quelque ſervice gue vous leur aer 
rendi ils ceſſent de vous aimer quand vous ceſſes de leur plaire. This 
I can aflure you, is at leaſt as true in courts as in || 
and poſſibly more ſo. If to your merit and knowledge you add 
the art of pleafing, you may very probably come in time to 
be Secretary of ſtate ; but, take my word for it, twice your me- 
rit and knowledge, without the art of pleaſing, would at moſt, 
raiſe you to the important po of Reſident at Hamburgh or Ratiſbon. } 
I need not tell you now, for I often have, and your own diſcern- 
ment muſt have told you, of what numberleſs little ingredients 
that art of pleafing is compounded, and how the want of the 
leaſt of them Jowers the whole; but the principal ingredient is, 
undoubtedly, la douceur dans les manizres : nothing will give you 
this more than keeping company with your ſuperiors. Madame 
Lambert tells her ſon, | que vos liaiſons ſoient avec des perſonnes 
2 deſſus de vous, pay la vous accoutumez au veſped et à la poli- 
teſſe; avec ſe: egaux on { neglige, Peſprit Saſſoupit. She adviſes 

him too to trequent thoſe people, and to ſee their inſide; 1% 
bon 4 ber les hommes, de les voir à dicouvert ; et avec leur | 


merite de tous les jours. A happy expreſſion! It was for this re- 
| fon that I have ſo often adviſed you to eſtabliſh and domeſticate 


yourſelf, wherever you can, in good houſes of people above you, | 
that you may ſee their every-day character, manners, habits, &c. 
One muſt ſee _ undreſſed, to judge truly of their ſhape; 
when they are dreſſed to go abroad, their clothes are contrived to 


cConceal, or at leaſt palliate the defects of it: as full-bottomed 


wigs were contrived for the Duke of Burgundy, to conceal his 
hump back. Happy thoſe who have no faults to diſguiſe, nor 
weakneſſes to conceal ! there are few, if any ſuch: but unhappy 
| thoſe, who know little enough of the world to judge by outward | 
appearances. Courts are the beſt keys to characters: there 
every paſſion is buſy, every art exerted, every character ana- 
lyſed: jealouſy, ever watchful, not only diſcovers, but expoſes, 
the mylteries of the trade, ſo that even by-ſtanders y apprenent a 
Atviner. There too the great art of * is practiſed, taught, 


＋ In ſubaltern employments, the art of pleaſing muſt be | 
your ſupport. Maſters are like miſtreſſes; whatever ſervices _ 
they may be indebted to you for, they ceaſe to love when you | 
ceaſe to be agreeable. — .— ——_ 
I Let your connections be with people above you; by that 
means you will acquire a habit of reſpeA and politeneſs. With 
one's equals one is apt to become negligent, and the mind grows 


torpid. 5 | | 
| . In order to judge of men, one muſt be intimately connect- 


ed; thus you ſee them without a veil, and with their mere every 
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and learned, with all its graces and delicacies. It is the firſt 
thiag needful there: it is the abſolutely neceſſary harbinger of me- 
rit and talents, let them be ever ſo great. There is no advancing 
a ſtep without it. Let miſanthropes and would-be philoſophers 
declaim as much as they pleaſe againſt the vices, the ſimulation, 
and diſſimulation of courts ; thoſe invectives are always the reſult 
of ignorance, ill- humour, or envy. Let them ſhew me a cottage, 
where there are not the ſame vices of which they accuſe courts ; 


_ with this difference only, that in a cottage they appear in their na- 
| tive deformity, and that in courts, manners and good-breeding 


make them leſs ſhocking, and blunt their edge. No, be con- 
vinced that the good-breeding, the /ournure, Ia donceur dans les 
manieres, which alone are to be acquired at courts, are not the 


_ howiſh trifles only which ſome people call or think them: they 


are ſolid good ; they prevent a great deal of real miſchief ; they 
create, adorn, and ſtrengthen friendſhips : they keep hatred with- 
in bounds, they promote good-humour and good-will in families, 
where the want of good-breeding and gentleneſs of manners is 
commonly the original cauſe of diſcord. Get then, before it is 
too late, an habit of theſe mitiores wirtutes : practiſe them upon 
every the leaſt occaſion, that they may be eaſy and familiar to 
you upon the greateſt ; for they loſe a great deal of their merit it 
they ſeem laboured, and only called in upon extraordinary occa- 


I _ fions. I tell you truly, this is now the only doubtful part of your 


character with me; and it is for that reaſon that I dwell upon it 
ſo much, and inculcate it ſo often. I ſhall ſoon ſee whether this 


doubt of mine is founded; or rather, I hope I ſhall ſoon ſee that 


it is not. | „ | | 
This moment I receive your letter of the gth, N. S. I am forry 


to find that you have had, though ever ſo Aan. a return of your 
Carniolan diſorder; and J hope your concluſion will prove a true 


one, and that this will be the laſt. I will ſend the mohairs by the 
firſt opportunity. As for the pictures, I am already ſo full, that! 


am reſolved not to buy one more, unleſs by great accident I 


ſhould meet with ſomething ſurpriſingly good, and as ſurpriſingly 


—_—_—_ 


1 ſhould have thought that Lord ® ® ® at his age, and with 


| his parts and addreſs, need not have been reduced to keep an 
opera whe—e, in ſuch a place as Paris, where ſo many women of 
faſhion generouſly ſerve as volunteers. I am ſtill more forry that 


he is in love with her; for that will take him out of good com- 


1 pany, and fink him into bad; ſuch as fidlers, pipers, and id genus 


Hh moſt uneditying and unbecoming company for a man of YA 
faſhion ))! UV! e 

Lady Cheſterfield makes you a thouſand compliments. Adieu, 
wy dear child. — E 


Lx Tr. 
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Greenwich, June the 10th, O. S. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


O OK ladies were ſo flow in giving their foecific orders, 


that the mohairs, of which you at laſt ſent me the pat- 


terns, were all fold. However, to prevent farther delays (for 
ladies are apt to he very impatient, when at laſt they know 
their own minds) J have taken the quantities deſired, of three 
mohairs which come neareſt to the deſcription you ſent me ſome 
time ago, in Madame Monconſetl's own hand ; and I wil! fend 
them to Calais by the fit opportunity. In giving a petite Bloe 
her piece, you have a fine occaſion of ſaying fine things, if ſo 
inclined. 


Lacy Hervey, w bo is your puff and panegyriſt, writes me 


word, that the faw you lately dance at a ball, and that you 
dance very genteelly. Jam extremely glad to hear it; for (by 
the maxim that mne majus continet in ſe minus) if you dance 
genteclly, I preſume you walk, fit, and ſtand genteelly too; 
things which are much more eaſy, though much more neceffary, 
than dancing well. I have known many very genteel people, 
who could not dance well ; but I never knew any body dance 
very well, who was not genteel i in other things. You will pro- 
badly often have occaſion to ſtand in circles, at the levees of 
princes and miniſters, when it is very neceſſary, de pater de ſa 
perſonne, et detre bien plants, with your feet not too near nor too 
diſtant from each other. More people ſtand and walk, tian fit 
genteelly. Awkward, ill-bred people, being aſhamed, com- 
monly fit up bolt upricht, and ſtiff; others, too negligent and 
eaſy, /e ceautrent dans leur fauteuil, which is ungraceful and ill- 
bred, unleſs where the fawiliarity is extreme ; but a man of faſhion 
makes himſelf eaſy, and appears fo, by leaning gracefully, in- 


ſtead of lolling ſupinely ; and by var ryIng thoſe eaſy attitudes, 


inſtead of that ſtiff immobility of a baſhful booby. You cannot 


conceive, nor can I expreſs, how advantageous a good air, gen- 


teel motions, and engaging addreſs are, not only among women, 
but among men, and even in the courſe of buſineſs ; they faſci- 
nate the affections, they ſteal a preference, they play about the 
heart till they engage it. I know a man, and fo do you, who, 
without a grain of merit, knowledge, or talents, has raited him- 


ſelf millions of degrees above his level, ſingly by a good air. 


and engaging manners ; infomuch, that the very prince who 
raiſed him fo high, calls him, mon aimable yaut-rien : but of 


this do not open your lips, pour cauſe. | give you this ſecret, as 
the ſtrongeſt proof imaginable, of the efficacy of air, addreſs, 


 lournure et tous ces petlits riens. 
Your other pull and panegyriſt, Mr. Hae, i is gone to Wind- 


ſor, in his way to Cornwall, in order to be back ſoon enough 


— 


to 


* The Matcchal de Richelieu. 
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to meet you here; I really believe he is as impatient for that 
moment as I am, et get tout dire but, however, notwithſtand- 
ing my patience, if by chance, you ſhould then br! in a fitu- 
ation, that leaving Paris would coſt your heart too many pangs, 
I allow you to put off your journey, and to tell me, as Feſtus 
did Paul, at a mere convenient ſeaſon I will ſpeak to thee. You 
ſee by this, that I eventually ſacrifice my ſentiments to yours, 
and this in a very uncommon object of paternal co:nplaifance. 
Provided always, and be it underſtood (as they ſay in Acts of 


- Parliament) that, gue te cumpue domat Venus non erubeſcendis 


adurit ignibus. It your heart will let you come, bring with you only 
your valet de chambre, Chriſtian, and your own footman ; not your 
yalet de place, whom you may diſ:nifs for the time, as alſo your 


coach; but you had belt keep on your lodgings, the interme- 


diate expence of which will be but inconſiderable, and you will 


want them to leave your books and baggage in. Bring only the 


clothes you travel in, one ſuit of black, for the mourning, for 
the prince will not be quite out by that time, and one ſuit of 
your fine clothes, two or three of your laced ſhirts, and the 
reſt plain ones; of other things, as bags, feathers, &c. as you 
think proper. Bring no books, unlefs two or three for your 
amuſement upon the road; for we mutt apply ſingly to Engliſh, 
in which you are certainly no puri/te, and I will ſupply you ſuf- 


* ficiently with the proper Engliſh authors. I ſhall, probably, 


keep you here till about the middle of October, and certainly 
not longer; it being abſolutely neceffary for you to paſs the 
next winter at Paris; fo that ſhould any fine eyes ſhed tears for 
your departure, you may dry them by the promife of your re- 


turn in two months. POLY | 
Have you got a maſter for Geometry? If the weather is very 


hot, you may leave your riding at the menage till you return to 


Paris, unleſs you think the exercite does you more good than the 
heat can do you harm; but I defire you will not leave off Mar- 
cel for one moment: your fencing likewite, if you have a mind, 
may ſubſide for the fummer ; but you will do well to refume 
it in the winter, and to be adrit at it, but by no means for 
offence, only lor defence, in caſe of necetiity Good night, Yours. 

P. S. I forgot to vive you one commillion, when you come 


bere, which is, not to {ail bringing the graces along with you, 


LETTER XXXIN. - 


GBreenwich, June the 13th, O. S. 1751. 
MY- DEAR: ERIEND;, = N 5 
7 ES bienſcances “ are a moſt neceſſary part of the knowledge 
of the world. They conſiſt in the relations of - perſons, 
things, time, and place; good ſenſe points them out, good 
company perfects them, (ſuppoſing always an attention and a. 
deſire to pleaſe) and good policy recommends them. 


Were 


. fingle word implies decorum, good breeding, and 
propricty. N 
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Were you to.converſe with a King, you ought to be as eaſy, 
and unembarraſſed as with your own valet de chambre: but 
yet every look, word, and aQtion, ſhould imply the utmoſt re- 
ſpe. What would be proper and well-bred with others, much 
your ſuperiors, would be abſurd and ill-bred with one ſo very 
wuch ſo. You muſt wait till you are ſpoken to ; you muſt re- 
ceive, not give, the ſubjeQ of converſation ; and you muſt even 
take care that the given ſubje& of ſuch converſation do not 
lead you into any impropriety. The art would be to carry it, 
if poſſible, to ſome indirect flattery : ſuch as commending thoſe 
virtues in ſome other perſon, in which that Prince either thinks 
he does, or at leaft would be thought by others to excel. Al- 
moſt the ſame precautions, are neceſſary to be uſed with Mi- 
niſters, Generals, &c. who expect to be treated with very near 
the fame reſpect as their maſters, and commonly deſerve it 


better. There is, however, this difference, that one may begin 


the converſation with them, if on their fide it ſhould happen to 
drop. provided one does not carry it to any ſubject, upon which 
it is improper either for them to ſpeak or to be ſpoken to. In 
theſe two caſes, certain attitudes and actions would be extremely 


| abſurd, hecauſe too eaſy, and conſequently diſreſpectful. As | 
for inſtance, if you were to put your arms acroſs in your boſom, 


twirl your ſnuff-box, trample with your feet, ſcratch your head, 
Ec. it would be ſhockingly ill-bred in that company; and, in- 
deed, not extremely well-bred in any other. [be great diffi- 
culty in thoſe caſes, though a very ſurmountable one by atten- 
tion and cuſtom, is to join perfect inward eaſe with perfect out- 
ward reſpect. REES he OE 

In mixed companies with your equals (for in mixed com- 
panies all people are to a certain degree equal) greater eaſe and 


liberty are allowed; but they too have their bounds within || 


bienſeance. There is a ſocial reſpe& neceſſary : you may ſtars 
your own ſubje& of converſation with, modeſty, taking great 


care, however, * de ne jamais parler de cordes dans le maiſon dun 


pendũ. Your words, geſtures, and attitudes, have a greater 
degree of latitude, though by no means an unbounded one. 
You may have your hands in your pockets, take ſnuff, fit, ſtand, or 
occaſionally walk, as you like; but I believe you would not think 
it very bienſeunt to whiſtle, put on your hat, looſen your garters 


or your buckles, lie down upon a couch, or go to bed, and 


welter in an eaſy chair. Theſe are negligences and freedoms 
which one can only take when quite alone : they are injurious 
to ſuperiors, ſhocking and offenſive to equals, brutal and in- 
ſulting to inferiors- That eaſineſs of carriage and behaviour, 
which is exceedingly engaging, widely differs from negligence 


and inattention, and by no means implies that one may do what ; 
ever one pleaſes ; it only means that one is not to be ſtiff, for- 


inal 


— 


Never to mention a rope in the family of a man who has 
been hanged. | Os | 


— vor rmrm= 


ble with the latter. 
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mal, embarraſſed, diſconcerted, and aſhamed, like country bump- 
kins, and people who have never been in good company ; but 
it requires great attention to, and a ſcrupulous rs 4 of 
les bienſtances : whatever one ought to do, is to be done with 
eaſe and unconcern ; whatever is improper muſt not be 
done at all. In mixed companies alſo, different ages and 
ſexes are to be differently addreſſed. You would not talk of 
your pleaſures to men of a certain age, gravity, and dignity ; 
they juſtly expect, from young people, a degree of deference 
and regard. You ſhould be full as eaſy with them, as with 
people of your own years : but your manner muſt be different ; 
more reſpe&t muſt be implied; and it is not amiſs te inſinuate, 
that from them you expect to learn. It flatters, and comforts 
age for not being able to take a part in the joy and titter of 
youth, To women 3 ſhould always addreſs yourſelf 
with great outward reſpect and attention, whatever you feel 
inwardly ; their ſex is by long preſcription intitled to it; and it 
is among the duties of brenſcance : at the ſame time, that reſpec 


is very properly, and very agreeably, mixed with a degree of 


enjouement, if you have it: but then, that badinage muſt either 
directly or indireQly tend to their praiſe, and even not be liable 
to a malicious conſt ruction to their diſadvantage. But here too. 
great attention muſt be had to the difference of age, rank, and 
tuation. A Marechale of fifty muſt not be played with like a 
young coquette of fifteen: reſpect and ſerious enjouement, if I 


may couple thoſe two words, muſt be uſed with the former, 


and mere badinage, ⁊ fe meme d'un peu de poliſſonerie, is pardona- 
Another important point of /es bjenſeances, ſeldom enough at- 
tended to, is not to run your own preſent humour and diſpoſi- 
tion indiſcriminately againſt every body: but to obſerve, con- 
form to, and adopt theirs. For example ; if you happened to 


de in high good-humour, and a flow of ſpirits, would you go 


and ſing a pont neu,, or cut a Caper to la Marechale de Coigny, 
the Pope's Nuncio, or Abbe Sallier, or to any perſon of na- 
tural gravity and melancholy, or who at that time ſhould be in 


grief? | believe not; as, on the other hand, I ſuppoſe, that 


if you were in low ſpirits, or real grief, you would not chuſe to 
bewail your ſituation with 4 petite Blot, If you cannot com- 


KF mand * preſent humour and diſpoſition, ſingle out thoſe to 


converſe with, who happen to be in the humour the neareſt to 
your own. 8 $2 


Loud laughter is extremely inconſiſtent with le- bienſcances, 


as it is only the illiberal and noiſy teſtimony of the joy of the 
mob, at ſome very filly thing. A gentleman is often ſeen, but 
very ſeldom heard to laugh: nothing is more contrary to /es 
bienſeances than horſe play, or jeux de main of any kind what- 
og | | : ever, 


6 nt. 
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ever, and has often very ſerious, ſometimes very fatal conſe- 


quences. Romping, ſtruggling, tkrewn:g things at one another's - 


heads, are the becoming pleaſantries of the mob, but degrade a 
| gentleman ; giuoco di mano, gruoco di wiilano, is a very true 
ſaying, among the few true ſayings of the Italiens. 

Peremptorineſs and deciſion in young people is contraire aux 
hienſcances : they ſhould ſcliom ſeem to aſſert, and always uſe 
| ſome ſoftening mitigating expreflion ; ſuch as i m'eft fermis de 
le dire, je croirois plutot, ſi Poſe m'expliquer, which ſoften the man- 
ner, without giving up or even weakening the thing. People 
of more age and experience expect, and are intitled to that de- 
gree of Ceterence. 

There is a bienſcance alſo with regard to people of the loweſt 
degree ; a gentleman obſerves it with his footman, even with 


the beggar in the ſtreet. He conſiders them as objects of com- 


paſſion, not of inſult ; he ſpeaks to neither d'un ten bruſque, but 
corrects the one coolly, and refuſes the other with hun anity, 
There is no one occaſion in the world, in which /e ton bruſque is 
becoming a gentleman. In ſhort, /es bienſtances are another 


word for manners, and extend to every part of life. They are 


propriety ; the Graces ſhould attend in order to complete them: 


the Graces enable us to do, genteelly and pleaſingly, what les 


| bienſ:ances require to be done at all. The latter are an obliga- 

tion upon every man ; the former are an infinite advantage and 

ornament to any man. May you unite both ! 
Though you dance well, do not think that you dance well 


enough, and conſequently not endeavour to dance till better. 


And though you ſhould be told that you are genteel, ſtill aim 
at being genteeller. If Marcel ſhould, do not you be fatisfied. 
Go on, court the Graces all your life-time ; you will find no 
better friends at court : they will ſpeak in your fayour, to the 
hearts of Princes, Miniſters, and Miſtreſſes. | 


Now that all tumultuous paſſions and quick ſenſations have 


ſubſided with me, and that I have no tormenting cares nor 


| boiſterous pleaſures to agitate me, my greateſt joy is to conſider 
the fair proſpe& you have before you, and to hope and believe 


you will enjoy it. You are already in the world, at an age 
when others have hardly heard of it. Your character is hitherto 
not only unblemiſhed in its moral part, but even unſullied by 


any low, dirty, and ungentleman-like vice; and will, I hope, 


2" ns | 
Your knowledge is ſound, extenſive, and avowed, eſpeciall 


in every thing relative to your deſtination. With ſuch materi- 


als to begin with, what then is wanting ? Not fortune, as you 
have found by experience. You have had, and ſhall have, 
fortune ſufficient to aſſiſt your merit and your induſtry ; and, 


if I can help it, you never ſhall have enough to make you neg- | 


ligent of either. You have too mens ſana in corpore ſans, the 
greateſt bleſſing of all. All therefore that you. want, is as 


much in ycur power to acquire, as to eat your breakfaſt when 


ſet 
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ſet beſote you : it is only that knowledge of the world, that ele- 


gancy of manners, that univertal politeneſs, and thoſe graces, 
which keeping good company, and ſeeing variety of places and 


characters, muſt inevitably, with the leaſt attention on your part, 


give you. Your foreign deſtination leads to the greateſt things, 
and vour parliamentary ſituation will facilitate your progieſs; 
conſider then this pleaſing ptoſpect as attentively for yourſelf, as 
I contider it for you. Labour on your part to realiſe it, as I will 
on mine to aſſiſt and enable you to do it. Nuilum numen abe ſt, 
ft prudentia. | p 8 

Adieu! my dear child. I count the days till I have the plea- 
ſure of ſeeing you: | ſhall ſoon count the hours, and at lat the 
minutes, With increaſing impatience. 1 

P. S. The mobairs ate this day gone from hence for Calais; 
tecommended to the care of Madame Morel, and directed, as 
deſired, to the Comptroller General The three pieces come to 
fix hundred and eighty French livres. | _ 


EE 4-6 KR. A - 


| 2 8 Greenwich, June the 2oth, O. S. 175 t. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, - -: I 
Oo very few people, eſpecially young travellers, ſee what 
O they ſee, or hear what they hear, that though I really be- 
lieve it may be unneceflary with you, yet there can be no harm 
in reminding you, from time to time, to fee what you ſee, and 
to hear what you hear ; that is, to ſee and hear as you ſhould do. 
Frivolous futile people, who make, at leaſt, three parts in four 
of mankind, only deſire to ſee and hear what their frivolous and 
futile prz- curſors have ſeen and heard; as St. Peter's, the Pope, 
and High Maſs, at Rome; Notre Dame, Verſailles, the French 
King, and the French Comedy, in France. A man of parts ſees 
and hears very differently from theſe gentlemen, and a great 
deal more. He examines and informs himſelf thoroughly, of 
every thing he ſees or hears; and, more particularly, as it is 


_ relative to his own profeſſion or deſtination. Your deſtination | 


is political; the object therefore of your inquiries and obſetva- 
tions ſhould be the political, interior of things: the forms of 
government, laws, regulations, cuſtoms, trade, manufaQtures, 
&c. of the ſeveral nations of Europe. This knowledge is much 
better acquired by converſation, with ſenſible and well-inform- 
ed people, than by books; the beſt of which, upon theſe ſub- 


jecds, are always imperfect. For example, there are Preſent . 
| States of France, as there are of England; but they are always 


defective, being publiſhed by people uninformed, who only copy 
one another: they are, however, worth looking into; becauſe. 
they point out objects for inquiry, which otherwiſe might poſ- 
ſibly never have occured to one's mind: but an hour's conver- 


& facion with « fonkb's Preſident, or Conſeiller, will let you more 


into the true ſtate of the parliament of Patis, than all the books 
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inF rance, In the ſame manner, the Aimanach Militaire is 
worth your having ; but two or three converſations with officers 
will inform you much better of their military regulations. Peo- 


ple have, commonly, a partiality for their own profeſſions, love 


to talk of them, and are even flattered by being conſulted u 
the ſubject; when, therefore, you are with any of thoſe milj- 
tary gentlemen (and you can hardly be in any company without 
ſome) aſk them military queſtions. Inquire into their methods 
of diſcipline, quartering, and clothing their men; inform your- 
{elf of their pay, their perquiſites, /ears montret, leurs frapes, oc. 
Do the ſame, as to the marine, and make yourſelf particularly 
maſter of that detail; which has, and always will have, a great 
relation to the affairs of England; and, in proportion as you get 
good informations, make minutes of them in writing. 


Theregulationsof trade and commerce in France are excellent, 


as appears but too plainly for us, by the great increaſe of both, 

within theſe thirty years ; for, not to mention their extenſive 
commerce in both the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, they have got the 
Whole trade of the Levant from us ; and now ſupply all the fo- 
reign markets with their ſugars, to the ruin almoſt of our ſugar 
colonies, as Jamaica, Barbadoes, and the Leeward Iſlands. Get, 
therefore, what informations you can of theſe matters alſo. 


Inquire too into their church matters; for which the preſent 


diſputes, between the court and the clergy, give you fair and 


frequent opportunities. Know the particular rights of the Gal- 


lician church, in oppoſition to the pretenſions of the ſee of 


Rome. I need not recommend ecclefialtical hiſtory to you, ſince 


I hear that you ſtudy Du Pia very aſſiduouſly. 


| You cannot imagine how much this ſolid and uſeful know- 
ledge of other countries will diſtinguiſh you in your own (where, | 


to ſay the truth, it is very little known or cultivated) beſides the 
at uſe it is of in all foreign negotiations: not to mention, 


that it enables a man to ſhine in all companies. When Kings 


and Princes have any knowledge, it is of this fort, and more 
particularly; and therefore it is the uſual topic of their levee 


converſations, in which it will qualify you to bear a confider- '| 
able part; it brings you more acquainted with them; and oy | 


are pleaſed to have people talk to them on a ſubjed in w 
they think to ſhine, 


There is a ſort of chit-chat, or ſma/l-:talk, which is the gene- 


ral run of converſation, at courts, and in moſt mixed companies. 
It is a fort of middling converſation, neither filly nor edifying ; 
but, however, very neceſſary for you to be maſter of. It turm 
upon the public events of Europe, and then is at its beſt ; very 
often upon the number, the goodneſs, or badneſa, the diſcipline, 
or the clothing of the troops of different Princes; ſometimes up- 


on the families, the marriages, the relations of princes, and conu - 


ſiderable people; and, ſometimes, ſur la bonne chere, the magni- 
kcence of public entertainments, balls, maſquerades, &c. I would 


vin 


perience. 
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wiſh you to be able to talk upon all theſe things, better, and 
with more knowledge than other people; inſomuch that, upon 
thoſe occaſions, you ſhould be applied to, and that people ſhould 
fay, 1 dare ſay Mr. Stanhope can tell us. 

Second-rate knowledge, and middling talents, carry a man far- 
ther at courts, and in the buſy part of the world, than ſuperior 
knowledge and ſhining parts. Tacitus very juſtly accounts for a 
man's having always kept in favour, and enjoved the beſt em- 
ployments, under the tyrannical reigns of three or four of the 
very worſt Emperors, by ſaying, that it was not propter aliquam 


tximiam artem, ſed quia par negotits neque ſupra erat. Diſcretion 


is the great article; all thoſe things are to be learned, and only 
learned by keeping a great deal of the beſt company. Frequent 
thoſe good houſes where you have already a footing, and wrig- 
gle yourſelf ſomehow or other into every other. Haunt the 
courts particularly, in order to get that routine. 

This moment I receive yours of the 15th N. 8. You will 
have had ſome time ago my final anſwers concerning the pictures; 
and, by my laſt, an account that the mohairs were gone, to Ma- 
dam Morel at Calais, with the proper direQtions. 

I am ſorry that your two ſons-in-law, the princes B-——, 
are ſuch boobies ; however, as they have the honour of being 
ſo nearly related to you, I will ſhow them what civilities I can. 

I confeſs you have not time time for long abſences from Paris 


at preſent, becauſe of your various maſters, all which I would 


have you apply to cloſely while you are now in that capital: but 
when you return thither, after the viſit you intend me the ho- 
nour of ; 1 do not propoſe your having any maſter at all, except 
Marcel, once or twice a week. And then the courts will, I hope, 
be no longer ſtrange countries to you ; for I would have you run 
down frequently to Verſailles and St. Cloud, for three or four 
days at a time. You know the Abbe de la Ville, who will pre- 
ſent you to others, ſo that you will ſoon be faufile with the reſt 
of the court. Court is the ſoil in which you are to grow and 


flouriſh ; you ought to be well acquainted with the nature of it; 


like all other ſoil, it is in ſome places deeper, in others lighter, 
but always capable of great improvement by cultivation and ex- 

You ſay that you want ſome hints for a letter to Lady Cheſ- 
terfield ; more uſe and knowledge of the world will teach you 
occaſionally to write and talk genteelly, ſur des riens, which I 
can tell you is a very uſeful part of worldly knowledge ; for, in 
ſome companies, it would be imprudent to talk upon any thing 


elſe, and with very many people it is impoſſible to talk of any 
- thing elſe ; they would not underſtand you. Adieu! I 


Tn — "Sa 
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LETTER XII. 


London, June 24th, O. S. 1751. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, | | 

IR, addreſs, manners, and graces, are of ſuch infinite ad- 

vantage to whoever has them, and ſo peculiarly and ef- 
ſentially neceſſary for you, that now, as the time of our meeting 
draws near, I tremble for fear I ſhould not find you poſſeſſed of 
them; and, to tell you the truth, I doubt you are not yet ſuf- 
ficiently convinced of their importance. There is, for inſtance, 
_ intimate friend Mr. H 
knowledge, and a thouſand good qualities, will never make a 
figure in the world while he lives; Why? Merely for want of 


thoſe external and ſhowiſh accompliſhments, which he began the |] 


world too late to acquire; and which, with his ſtudious and 
philoſophical turn, I believe he thinks are not worth his atten- 
tion. He may, very probably, make a figure in the republic of 
letters; but he had ten thouſand times better make a figure a8 4 


man of the world and of buſineſs in the republic of the United 


Provinces; which, take my word for it, he never will. 

As I open myſelf, without the leaſt reſerve, whenever J think 
that my doing ſo can be of any uſe to you, I will give you 2 
ſhort account of myſelf. When I firſt came into the world, 
(which was at the age you are of now, ſo that (by the way) you 


have got the ſtart of me in that important article by two or three 


years at leaſt) at nineteen, I left the univerſity of Cambridge, 
where | was an abſolute pedant : when I talked my beſt, I quot- 
ed Horace; when I aimed at being facetious, I quoted Martial; 
and when I had a mind to be a fine gentleman, I talked Ovid. [ 
was convinced that none but the ancients had common ſenſe ; that 
the Claſlics contained every thing that was either neceſſary, uſe- 


ful, or ornamental to men; and | was not without thoughts of 
wearing the tega wirilis of the Romans, inſtead of the vulgar 
and illiberal dreſs of the moderns. With theſe excellent notions, 


I went firſt to the Hague, where, by the help of ſeveral letters 
of recommendation, 1 was ſoon introduced into all the beſt com- 
pan; and where I very ſoon diſcovered, that I was totally muſs 
taken in almoſt every one notion I had entertained. Fortunately, 
I had a ſtrong defire to pleaſe (the mixed reſult of good-nature, 


and a vanity by no means blameable) and was ſenſible, that I had 
nothing but the deſire. I therefore reſolved, if poſſible, to ac- |] 


quite the means too. I ſtudied attentively and minutely the dreſs, 


the air, the manner, the addreſs, and turn of converſation of all } 


_ thoſe whom I found to be the people in faſhion, and moſt gene- 
rally allowed to pleaſe. I imitated them as well as I could; if 


I heard that one man was reckoned remarkably genteel, I care- 
fully watched his dreſs, motions and attitudes, and formed my 


_ own upon them. When I heard of another. whoſe converſation 
| was agreeable and engaging ; I liſtened and attended to the turn 
of it. I addreſſed myſelf, though de tres mautaiſe grace, to all the 


m 


„who, with great merit, deep, 
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moſt faſhionable fine ladies; conſeſſed, and laughed with them 
at my own awkwardneſs and rawneſs, recommending myſelf as 


an object for them to try their {kill in forming. By theſe means 
and with a paſſionate deſire of pleaſing every body, I came by 
degrees to pleate lome ; and, I can atfure you, that what little 
figure | have made in the world, has been much more owing to 
that paſſionate deſire I had of pleaſing univertally, than to any 


intrinſic merit, or found knowledge I might ever have been maſter 


of. My pallion for pleaſing was fo ſtrong (and J am very glad it 
was ſo) that I own to you fairly, I wiſhed to make every woman 
] faw, in love with me, and every man I met with, admire me. 
Without chis paſſion for the object, I ſhould never have been fo 
attentive to the means; and I own cannot conceive how it is 
poſſible for any man of good-nature and good- ſenſe to be with- 
out this paſſion. Does not good-nature incline us to pleaſe all 
thoſe we converſe with, of whatever rank or ſtation they may be? 


And does not good ſenſe, and common obſervation, ſhow of what 
infinite uſe it is to pleaſe ? Oi ! but one may pleaſe by the good 


qualities of the heart, and the knowledge of the head, without 
that faſhionable air, addreſs, and manner, which is mere tinſel. 
I deny it. A man may be elteemed and reſpected, but I defy 


him to pleaſe without them. Moreover, at your age, I would 


not have contented myſelf with barely pleaſing ; I wanted to ſhine, 
and to diftinguiſh mylelt in the world as a man of faſhion and 
gallantry, as well as buſineſs. And that ambition or vanity, call 
it what you pleaſe, was a right one; it hurt nobody, and wade 
me exert whatever talents | had. It is the ſpring of a thouſand 
right and good things. | 5 

[ was talking you over the other day with one very much your 
friend, and who had often been with you, both at Paiis and 
Italy. Among the innumerable queſtions, which you may be 
ſure 1 aſked him concerning you, I happened to mention your 


_ dreſs (for, to ſay the truth, it was the only thing of which I 


thought him a competent judge) upon which he ſaid, that you 


 drefſed tolerably well at Paris; but that in Italy you dreſſed fo 


ill, that he uſed to joke with you upon it, and even to tear your 
cloaths. Now l mult tell you, that at your age i: is as ridiculous 
not to be very well dreſſed, as at my age it would be, if I were 


| to wear a white feather and red-heeled ſhoes. Dreſs is one of the 


various ingredients that contribute to the art of pleaſing; it 
pleaſes the eyes at leaſt, and more eſpecially of women. Addreſs 


| Yourſelf to the ſenſes, if you would pleafe ; dazzle the eyes, 
both and flatter the ears of mankind ; engage their heart, and 
let theic reaſon do its worſt againſt you. Sucuiter in modo is the 


eat ſecret. Whenever you find yourſelf engaged infenſibly in 
avour of any body, of no ſuperior merit nor diſtinguiſhed ta- 
ents, examine, and ſee what it is that has made thoſe impreſſions = 
Upon you; and you will find that it is that douceur, that gentle- 
nels of manners, that air and addreſs, which I have ſo »ften re- 


| ©ommended to you; and from thence draw t..is obvious con- 


H h 2 cluſion, 
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cluſion, that what pleaſes you in them, will pleaſe others in yon, 
for we are all made of the ſame clay, though ſome of the lumpy 
are à little finer, and ſome à little coarſer ; but, in por the ſuref 


142 


way to judge of others is to examine and analyſe one's ſelf tho. 
roughly. When we meet I will aſſiſt you in that analyſis, in 
which every man wants ſome aſſiſtance againſt his own ſelf-loye, 
Adieu. | 


LETT 8 nun 
Greenwich, June the zoth, O.S. 1751. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, | 
R AY give the encloſed to our friend the Abbe; it is to 


congratulate him upon his canonicat, which I am really very | 


glad of, and I hope it will fatten him up to Boileau's Chanoine ; at 
| preſent he is as meagre as an Apoſtle or a Prophet. By the way, 
has he ever introduced you to la Ducheſſe d'Aiguillon ? If 

has not, make him prefent you; and if he has, frequent her, 


and make her many compliments from me. She has uncomman |} 


ſenſe and knowledge for a weman, and her houſe is the reſort of 
one fet of let beaux eſprits. It is a ſatisfaction and a fort of 
credit to be acquainted with thoſe gentlemen; and it puts a 
young fellow in faſhion. A propos des beaux eſprits, have you le 
entries at Lady Sandwich's ; who, old as ſhe was, when I ſaw her 
laſt, had the ſtrongeſt parts of any woman I ever knew in my life? 
If you are not acquainted with her, either the Dutcheſs d' Aiguillon 
or Lady Hervey can, and I dare ſay will, introduce you. I can 
aſſure you, it is very well worth your while, both upon her 
own account, and for the ſake of the people of wit and learning 
who trequent her. In ſuch companies there is always ſomething 
to be learned, as well as manners; the converſation turns u 
tomething above trifles : ſome point of literature, criticiſm, hiſ- 
tory, &c. is diſcuſſed with ingenuity and good manners; for! 
muſt do the French people of learning juſtice ; they are not 
bears, as moſt of ours are; they are gentlemen. 
Our Abbe writes me word that you were gone to Compiegnez 
IJ am very glad of it; other courts muſt form. you for your own. 
He tells me too, that you have left off riding at the minage ; [ 
have no objection to that, it takes up a great deal of the morn- 
ing; and it you have got a genteel and firm feat on horſeback, 
it 1s enough for you, now that tilts and tournaments are laid 


aſide. I ſuppoſe you have hunted at Compiegne. The King's 


| hunting there, I am told, is a fine fight. The. French manner ef 
hunting is gentleman-like ; ours is only for bumpkins and boobies. 

The poor beaſts here, are purſued and run down by much 
greater beaſts than themſelves ; and the true Britiſh fox-hunter 8 


moſt undoubtedly a ſpecies appropriated and peculiar to this | 


country, which no other part of the globe produces. | 


lebjects. 


TO HIS SON. "— "o 
I hope you apply the time you have ſaved from the riding- 


Houſe to uſeful, more than to learned purpoſes ; for I can aſſure 


you, they are very different things. I would have you allow but 
one hour a day for Greek ; and that more to keep what you have, 
than to encreaſe it: by Greek, I mean uſeful Greek books, ſuch 
as Demoſthenes, Thucydides, fc. and not the poets, with whom 
you are already enough acquainted. Your Latin will take care 
of itſelf. Whatever more time you have for reading, pray be- 

ſtow it upon thoſe books which are immediately relative to your 
deſtination ; ſuch as modern hiſtory, in the modern languages ; 


memoirs, anecdotes, letters, negotiations, &c. Collect allo if 


you can, authentically, the preſent flate of all the courts and 


countries in Europe, the characters of the Kings and Princes, 
their wives, their miviſters, and their w—s ; their ſeveral views, 
connections, and intereſts ; the ſtate of their finances, their mili- 
tary force, their trade, manutactutes, and commerce. That is 


the uſeful, the neceſſary knowledge for you, and indeed for every 
gentleman. But with all this, remember that living books are 


much better than dead ones; and throw away no time (for it is 


thrown away) with the latter, which you can employ well with 
the former ; for books muſt now be only your amuſement, but 


by no means your bufineſs. I had much rather that you were 


onately in love with ſome determined coquette of condition, 
(who would lead you a dance, faſhion, ſupple, and poliſh you) 
than that you knew all Plato and Ariſtotle by heart : an hour at 


Verſailles, Compiegne, or St. Cloud, is now worth more to you, 


than three hours in your cloſet, with the beſt books that ever 
were written. . | 1 


hear the diſpute between the Court and the Clergy is made 


up amicably ; both parties have yielded ſomething ; the King be- 


ing afraid of loſing more of his ſoul, and the Clergy more of their 
revenue. Thoſe gentlemen are very ſkilful in making the moſt 
of the vices, and the weaknefſes of the laity. I hope you have 


read and informed yourſelf fully of every thing relative to that 


affair ; it is a very important queſtion, in which the prieſthood 
of every country in Europe is highly concerned. If you would 
be thoroughly convinced that their tythes are of divine inſtitution, | 
and their property the property of God himſelf, not to be touch- 


cd by any power on earth, read Fra-Paolo de beneficiis, an ex- 
cellent and ſhe 


ort book ; for which, and ſome other treatiſes againſt 
the court of Rome, he was ſtilletto d; which made him ſay af- 
terwards, upon ſeeing an anonymous book written againſt him, by 


| Order of the Pope, Conoſco bene lo ſtile Romano. 


The Parliament of Paris, and the States of Languedoc, will, I 


believe, hardly ſcramble off; having only reaſon and juſtice, 


but no terrors on their fide. Thoſe ate political and conſtitu- 


| tonal queſtions, that well deſerve your attention and inquiries. I 


bope you are thoroughly maſter of them. It is alſo worth your 


| While to collect and keep all the pieces wiitten upon thoſe 


I hope 
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I hope you have been thanked by your ladies, at leaſt, if nee 
paid in money, for the mohairs, which I tent by a courier to 
Paris ſome time ago, inſtead ot ſending them to Madame NIotel 
at Calais, as | :toid you I ſhould. Do they 
| they like you the better for getting them? La petite Blot devrat 
au moins pair de ſa perſonne. As jor Madame de Polignat, | 
believe you will very willingly hold her excuſed from perſonal 
payment. | 

Be.ore you return to England, pray go again to Orli, for two 


or three days, and alſo to St. Cloud, in order to ſecure a good te- 
ception there at your return. Aſk the Marquis de Matignon toes, 


it he has any orders for you in England, or any letters or packets 
tor Lord Bolingbroke. Adieu! Go on and proſper. 
; LE TT T-E kk  XLBL 
5 5 Steenwich, July the 8th, O. S. 1751. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 5 
'F HE laſt mail brought me your letter of the 3d july, N. & 


I am glad that you are ſo well with Colonel Yorke, as to | 


be let into ſecret correſpondences. Lord Albemarle's reſerve to 
you is, | believe, more owing to his ſecretary than to himſelf; 
for you ſeem to be much in favour with him; and poſſibly too, 


he has no very ſecret letters to communicate. However, take care 


not to diſcover the leaſt diſſatisfaction upon this ſcore : make the 
proper acknowledgments to Colonel Yorke, for what he does ſhow 
you ; but let neither Lord Albemarle not his people perceive the 


leaſt coldneſs on your part, upon acount of what they do not 


| ſhow you. It is very often neceſſary not to manifeſt all one feels, 


Make your court to, and connect yourſelf as much as poſſible | 


with, Colonel Yorke, he may be of great uſe to you hereafter; 


and when you take leave, not only offer to bring over any letten 


or packets, by way of ſecurity ; but even aſk, as a favour, io be 
the carrier of a letter from him to his father, the Chancellor. 4 
propos of your coming here; I confeſs that I am weakly impatient 
for it, and think a few days worth getting ; I would therefore, in- 

| ſtead of the 25th of next month, N. 8. which was the day, that, 


ſome time ago, I appointed for your leaving Paris, have you ſt | 


out on Friday the 20th Auguſt, N. S.; in conſequence of which, 
you will be at Calais ſome time on the Sunday following, and 

probably at Dover within four-and-twenty hours afterwards. It 
you land in the morning, you may in a poſt-chaile get to Sitting 
borne that day; if you come on ſhore in the evening, you can 


only get to Canterbury, where you will be better lodged than a 


Dover. I will not have you travel in the night, nor fatigue and 


oveiheat yourſelf, by running on fourſcore miles the moment you } 
land You will come ſtraigkt ro Blackheath, where I ſhall be ready | 
to meet you, and which is directly upon the Dover road to London; 
ard we will go to town together, after you have reſted yourſelf 1 


day or two here. All the other directions, which I gave you 


in my former letter, hold ſtill the fame. But, notwithſtanding | 


like them; and do 
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TO HIS SON. TE 


this regulation, ſhould you have any particular reaſons for 
leaving Paris two or three days fooner, or later, than the above- 
mentioned wous ter le maitre. Make all your arrangemens at Paris 
for about a fix weeks ſtay in England at fartheſt. 

I had a letter the other day from Lord Huntingdon, of which 
one halt at leaſt was your panegyric: it was extremely welcome 
to me from fo good an hand. Cultivate that friendſhip ; it will do 
you honour, and give you ſtrength. Connections, in our mixed 
parliamentary government, are of great ule. | 

I ſend you here encloſed the particular price of each of the 


mohaits; but J do not ſuppoſe that you will receive a ſhilling 


for any one of them. However, if any one of your ladies 
ſhould 'take an odd fancy to pay, the ſhorteſt way, in the 
courſe of buſineſs, is for you to keep the money, and to take 
ſo much leſs from Sir John Lambert, in your next draught upon 
him. . 8 
am very ſorry to hear that Lady Hervey is ill. Paris does 


not ſeem to agree with her; ſhe uſed to have great health here. 


A propos of her; remember, when you are with me, not to men- 
tion her, but when you and I are quite alone, for reaſons which 
] will tell you when we meet: but this is only between 
you and me; and I deſire that you will not ſo much as hint it to 
her, or any body elle. | 5 
If old Kurzay goes to the Valley of Jehoſaphat, I cannot 
help it; it will be an eaſe to our friend Madame Monconſeil, 
who I believe maintains her, and a little will not ſatisſy her in 
any way. | | 8 5 

Remember to bring your mother ſome little preſents; they 


need not be of value, but only marks of your affection and duty 


for one who has always been tenderly fond of you. You may 
bring lady Cheſterfield a little Martin ſnuff-box, of about five 


louis: and you need bring over no other preſents; you and I 
not wanting les petits preſens pour entretenir Familie. 


Since I wrote what goes before, I have talked you over mi- 
nutely with Lord Albemarle ; who told me, that he could very 
fincerely commend you upon every article but one; but upon 
that one you were often joked, both by him and others. I de- 
ſirec to know what that was; he laughed, and told me, it was 
the article of drefs, in which you were exceedingly negligent, 


Though he laughed, I can aſſure you, that it is no laughing mat- 
ter for you; and you will poſſibly be ſurprized, when I affert, 


(but, upon my word, it is literally true) that to be very well dreſt 
is of much more importance to you, than all the Greek you know 
Remember, that the world is nov 
your only buſineſs ; and that you mutt adopt its cuſtoms and 
manners, be they ſilly or be they not. To neglect your dreſs. is 


an affront to all the women you kcep company with; as it implies, 


that you do not think them worth that attention which every body 
elle doth ; they mind dreſs, and you will never pleaſe them it 
you negle& yours ; and if you do not pleaſe the women, you will 

| | = 7 | not 
* 
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not pleaſe half the men you otherwiſe might. It is the women 
who put a young fellow in faſhion, even with the men, A 


young fellow ought to have a certain fund of coquetry ; which | 


ſhould make him tiy all the means of pleaſing, as much ax 
any coquette in Europe can do. Old as J am, and little thinking 
of women, God knows, I am very far from being negligent of 
my dreſs ; and why ? From conformity to cuſtom ; and out of 
decency to men, who expect that degree of complaiſance. I do 
not, indeed, wear feathers and red heels; which would ill ſuit 
my age; but I take care to have my clothes well made, my wig 


well combed and powdered, my linen and perſon extremely clean, 
I even allow my footmen forty ſhillings a year extraordinary, that | 
they may be ſpruce and neat. Your figure eſpecially, which from | 
its ſtature cannot be very majeſtic and intereſting, ſhould be the 


more attended to in point of dreſs: as it cannot be rmpoſante, it 
ſhould be gentille, aimable, bien miſe. It will not admit of negli- 
gence and careleſſneſs. 


I believe Mr. Hayes thinks that you have lighted him a little | 


of late, ſince you have got into ſo much other company. I do 


not, by any means, blame you for not frequenting his houſe ſa | 


much as you did at firſt, before you had got into ſo many other 
houſes, more entertaining and more inſtructing than his: on the 


contrary, you do very well; but, however, as he was extremely | 
Civil to you, take care to be ſo to him; and make up in manner, what 
you omit in matter. See him, dine with him before you come as | 


bas and aſk his commands for England. _ 


our triangular ſeal is done, and I have given it to an Englih | 


gentleman, who ſets out in a week for Paris, and who will deliver 
it to Sir John Lambert for you. | 8 

I cannot conclude this letter, without returning again to the 
ſhowiſh, the ornamental, the ſhining parts of your character; 
which, if you neglect, upon my word, you will render the ſolid 


ones abſolutely uſeleſs : nay, tuch is the preſent turn of the | 


world, that ſome valuable qualities are even ridiculous, if not 


accompanied by the genteeler accompliſhments. Plainneſs, fimpli- I 


city, and Quakeriſm, either in dreſs or manners, will by no 
means do ; they muſt both be laced and embroidered : ſpegking, 
or writing ſenſe, without elegancy and turn, will be very little 
perſuaſive ; and the beſt figure in the world, without ait and ad- 
dreſs, will be very ineffeftual. Some pedants may have told 
you, that ſound ſenſe, and learning, ſtard in need of no ornt- 
ments; and, to ſupport that aſſertion, elegantly quote the vulgar 
proverb, that good wine needs na buſh ; but, ſurely, the little expe- 
rience you have already had of the world, muſt have convinced 


you, that the contrary of that aſſeition is true. All thoſe ac- 


compliſhments are now in your power; think of them, and of 
them only. I hope you frequent La Foire St. Laurent, which | 
ſee is now open: you will improve more, by going there with 
pour miſtreſs, than by ſtaying at home, and eading Euclid with 


your geometry maſter, Adieu Divertifles vous, il n'y a ria 
c 42 - . a 
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LI TI 


5 Greenwich, July 15th, O. S. 1751. 
MV DEAR FRIEND, 5 5 
S this is the laſt, or the laſt letter but one, that I think I 
ſhall write before I have the pleaſure of ſeeing you here, it 


may not be amils to prepare you a little for our interview, and for 


the time we ſhall pals together. Before Kings and Princes meet, 
Miniſters on each fide adjuſt the important points of precedence, 7 
arm chairs, right hand and left, &c. ſo that they know previouſly 


what they are to expect, what they have to truſt to: and it is 


right that they ſhould; for they commonly envy or hate, but moſt 
certainly diſtruſt each other. We ſhall meet upon very different 
terms ; we want no ſuch preliminaries : you know my tenderneſs, 
I know your affection. My only object, therefore, is to make 


; _ ſhort ſtay with me as uſeful as I can to you; and yours, I 


ope, is to co-operate me. Whether, by making it wholeſome» 
I ſhall wake it pleaſant to you, I am not ſure. Emetics and ca- 
thartics I ſhall not adminiſter, becauſe I am ſure you do not want 
them: but for alteratives you muſt expect a great many; and I 
can tell you, that I have a number of noffrums, which I ſhall 
communicate to nobody but yourſelf. To ſpeak without a me- 


taphor, I ſhall endeavour to aſſiſt your youth with all the expe- 


rience that I have purchaſed, at the price of ſeven-and-fifty years. 


In order to this, frequent reproofs, corrections, and admonitions 
will be neceſſary ; but then, I promiſe you, that they ſhall be in 


a gentle, friendly, and ſecret manner; they ſhall not put you out 
of countenance in company, nor out of humour when we are 
alone. I do not expect, that, at nineteen, you ſhould have that 
knowledge of the world, thoſe manners, that dexterity, which 


few people have at nine-and-twenty, But I will endeavour to 


give them you; and I am ſure you will endeavour to learn them, 
as far as your youth, my experience, and the time ſhall paſs to- 


gether will allow. You may have many inaccuracies, (and to be 


lure you have, for who has not at your age) which few people will 
tell you of, and ſome nobody can tell you of but myſelf. You 
may poſſibly have others too, which eyes leſs intereſted, and leſs 
vigilant than mine, do not diſcover; all thoſe you ſhall hear of, 


from one, whoſe tenderneſs for you will excite his curioſity, and 


ſharpen his penetration. The ſmalleſt inattention, or error in 
manners, the minuteſt inelegancy in diction, the lealt awkward- 
neſs in your dreſs and carriage, will not eſcape my obſervation, 


nor paſs without amicable correction. Two, the moſt intimate 
friends in the world, can freely tell each other their faults, and 
even their crimes ; but cannot poſſibly tell each other of certain 


little weakneſſes, awkwardneſſes, and blindneſſes of ſelf-love ; 
to authoriſe that unreſerved freedom, the relation between us is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary. For example, I had a very worthy friend, with 
whom I was intimate enough to tell him bis faults ; he had but 
few; I told him of them, he took it kindly cf me, and corrected 
IS | | -tacr, 
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them. But then, he had foie weakneſſes that I could never tel 
him of directly, and which he was fo little ſenſible of himſelf, 


that hints of them were loft upon him. He had a ſcrag neck, of 


about a yard long; notwithſtanding which, bags being in faſhion, 


truly he weuld wear one to his wig, and did fo ; but never be- 


hind him, for, upon every motion of his head, his bag came for. 
wards over one lhoulder or the other. He took it into his head 
too, that he muſt, occaſionally, dance minuets, becauſe other 
people did; and he did lo, not only extremely ill, but ſo awk- 
ward, ſo diſ-jointed, fe ilim, ſo meagre, was his figure, that 
had he danced as well as ever Marcel did, it would have been ti 
diculous in him to have danced at all. J hinted theſe things to 
him as plainly as friendſhip would allow, and to no purpoſe ; but 
to have told him the whole, ſo as to cure him, I muſt have been 


his father, which, thank God, I am not. As fathers commonly 


go, it is ſeldom a misfortune to be fatherleſs; and, conſidering the 
general run of ſons, as ſeldom a misfortune to be childleſs. You 
and I form, I believe, an exception to that rule; for, I am 
perſuaded, that we would neither of us change our relation, were 
it in our power. You will, I both hope and believe, be not only 


the comfort, but the pride of my age; and, I am ſure, I will be 


the ſupport, the friend, the guide of your youth. Truſt me with- 


dut reſerve; I will adviſe you without private intereſt, or ſecret 
envy. Mr. Harte will do fo too; but ſtill there may be ſome little 


things proper for you to know, and neceſſary for you to correct, 


which even his friendſhip would not let him tell you of ſo freely 


as I ſhould; and ſome of which he may, poſſibly, not be fo 
good a judge of as I am, not having lived ſo much in the great 
world. | ; 0 

One principal topic of our converſation will be, not only the 
purity, but the elegancy of the Engliſh language; in both which 


you are very deficient. Another will be the conſtitution of this 


country, which, I believe, you know leſs of, than of moſt other 
countries in Europe. Manners, attentions, and addreſs, will alſo 
be the frequent ſubjects of our lectures; and whatever I know, 
of that important and neceſſary art, the art of pleaſing, I will 


unreſervedly communicate to you. Dreſs too (which, as things 


are, I can logically prove, requires ſome attention) will not al- 
ways eſcape our notice, Thus, my leQures will be more various, 
and in ſome reſpects more uſeful, than Profeſſor Maſcow's ; and 
therefore, I can tell you, that I expect to be paid for them: but, 


as poſſibly you would not care to part with your ready money. 
and as I do not think that it would be quite handſome in me to | 
accept it, I will compound for the payment, and take it in at- 4 


tention and practice. | 


Pray remember to part with all your friends, acquaintances, 


and miſtrefies, if you have any at Paris, in ſuch a manner, as 
may make them not only willing, but impatient to fee you there 
again. Aſſure them of your deſire of returning to thein; and do 
it in a manner, that they may think it in earneſt, that is avec 

| | | ondtien 
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onion et une eſpice d' attendriſſewent. All people ſay pretty near 
the fame things, upon thole occaſions, it is the manner only that 
makes the difference; and that difference is great. Avoid how- 
ever, as much as you can, Charging youiſelt with commiſſions, 
in your return trom hence to Paris ; | know, by experience, that 
they are exceedingly troubleſome, commonly expenſive, and very 
ſeldom ſatistectory at laſt, to the perlons who give them: ſome 
ou cannot refuſe, to people ta whom you are obliged, and 
would oblige in your turn; but as to common fidale-faddle 
commiſſions, you may excule yourſelf from them with truth, by 


ſaying, that you are to return to Paris through Flanders, and fee 


all thoſe great towns; which I intend you thall do, and ſlay a 
week or ten days at Bruſſels. Adieu! A good journey to you, 


if this is my laſt ; if not, I can repeat again what I ſhall with 


conſtantly. | 
LET TER -ALY.; 
London, Dec. the 19th, O. 8. 1551. 
O U are now entered upon a ſcene of buſineſs, where ! 


hope you will one day make a figure. Ule does a great 
deal, but care and attention mult be joined to it. The firſt thing 


neceſſary in writing letters of buſineſs, is extreme clearneſs and 


per{picuity ; every paragraph ſhould be ſo clear, and unambigu- 
ous, that the dulleſt fellow in the world may not be able ta 
miſtake it, nor obliged to read it twice in order to underſtand it. 
This neceſſary clearneſs implies a cottectneſs, without excludin 
an elegancy of ſtyle. Tropes, hgures, antitheſes, epizrams, Sc. 
would be as miſplaced, and as impertinent, in letters of buſineſs, 
as they are ſometimes (if judiciouſly uſed) proper and pleaſing in 


familiar letters, upon common and trite ſubjects. In buſineſs, 


an elegant ſimplicity, the 1efult of care, not of labour, is re- 
quired. Buſineſs muſt he well, not ſfectedly dreſſed; but by 
no means negligently. Let your firſt attention be to clearneſs, 


and read every paragraph after you have Wiitten it, in the cri- 


tical view of diſcovering whether it is pollible that any one 
man can miſtake the true ſenſe of it; and corte it accordingly, 
Our pronouns and relatives often create ob'curity or ambiguiy "Is 
be therefore exceedingly attentive to them, and take care to mark 
out with preciſion, their particular 1clations. For example : 
Mr. Johnſon acquainted me, that he had ſeen Mr. Smith, who 
had promiſed him to ſpeak o Mr. Clarke, to return him (Mr, 


Johnſon) thoſe papers, Which he (Mr. Smith) had left ſome time 


ago with him (Mr. Clarke: ) it is better to repeat a name, though 
unneceſſarily, ten times, than to have the perſon miſtaken once. 
Who, you know, is ſingly relative to perſons, and cannot be ap- 


plied to things; avbich, and that, are chicfly relative to things, 


but rot abſolutely excluſive of perſons; for one may fay, the 
man that robbed, or killed tuch-a-one ; but it is much better ta 
ſay, the man bs robbed or killed. One never ſays, the man 


or 
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or the woman which. Which and that, though chiefly relative to 
things, cannot be always uſed indifferently as to things; and the 
eu muſt ſometimes determine their place. For inſtance, the 
Jetter ai I received from you, which you referred to in your 
laſt, ah: came by Lord Albemarle's meſſenger, and <which l 
ſhowed to ſuch a-one; I would change it thus— The letter that I 


received from you, which you referred to in your laſt, that came 


by Lord Albemarle's meſſenger, and which I ſhowed to ſuch- 
a one. 1 . | | | 
Buſineſs does not exclude, {as poſſibly you wiſh it did) the 
uſual terms of politeneſs and ary breeding ; but, on the con- 
trary, ſtrictly requires them: ſuch as, I have the honour to ac- 
guaint your Lordſhip ; Permit me to aſſure you ; If I may be allow- 


ed to give my opinion, c. Fot the Miniſter abroad, who writes 


to the Miniſter at home, writes to his ſuperior ; poſſibly to his 
patron, or at leaſt to one whom he deſires ſhould be ſo. 
Letters of buſineſs will not only admit of, but be the better 
for, certain graces: but then, they muſt be ſcattered with a ſpar- 
ing and a ſkiltul hand; they muſt fit their place exactly. They 
mult decently adorn without incumbering, and modeſtly ſhine 
without glaring. But as this is the utmoſt degree of perfection 


in letters of buſineſs, I would not adviſe you to attempt thoſe _ 


_ embelliſhments, till you have firſt laid your foundation well. 


Cardinal d'Oſſat's letters, are the true letters of buſineſs ; thoſe 
of Monſieur d'Avaux are excellent; Sir William Temple's are 


very pleaſing, but, I fear, too affected. Carefully avoid all 
SGieek or Latin quotations; and bring no precedents from the 


' wirtuous Spartans, the polite Athenians, and the brave Romans. 


Leave all that to futile pedants. No flouriſhes, no declamation. 
But (J repeat it again) there is an elegant ſimplicity and dignity 
of ſtyle abſolutely neceſſary for good letters of buſineſs ; attend 
to that carefully. Let your periods be harmonious, without 


ſeeming to be laboured ; and let them not be too long, for that 


always occafions a degree of obſcurity. I ſhould not mention 


correQ orthography, but that you very often fail in that parti» 
_ cular, which will bring ridicule upon you; for no man is atlow- 
ed to ſpell ill. I wiſh too that your hand- writing were much bet- 
ter; and I cannot conceive why it is not, ſince every man may | 
certainly write whatever hand he pleaſes. Neatneſs in folding 


up, ſealing, and ditecting your packets, is by no means to be 


 negleQed : though, I dare ſay, you think it is. But there is | 
ſomething in the exterior, even of a packet, that may pleaſe or 


- * ; and conſequently worth ſome attention. 


ou ſay that your time is very well employed, and ſo it is, 


though as yet only in the outlines, and firſt routine of buſineſs. 


They are previouſly neceſſary to be known; they ſmooth the 
way for parts and dexterity. Buſineſs requires. no conjuration | 


nor ſupernatural talents, as people, unacquainted with it, are 


apt to think. Method, diligence, and diſcretion will carry a man, 


of good Riong common ſenſe, much higher than the fineſt parts, 


- without 


 chambres, and the buſineſs o 


ters, &c, The great point in diſpute is, concerning the powers 
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without them, can do. Par negotiis, neque ſupra, is the true cha- 
rater of a man of buſineſs: but then it implies ready attention, 
and no abſences ; and a flexibility and verſatility of attention from 


one object to another, without being engroſſed by any one. 


Be upon your guard againſt the pedantry and affectation of bu- 
ſineſs, which young people are apt to fall into, from the pride of 
being concerned in it young. They look thoughtful, complain 


of the weight of buſineſs, throw out myſterious hints, and ſeem 


big with ſecrets which they do not know. Do you, on the con- 
trary, never talk of buſineſs, but to thoſe with whom you are 
to tranſact it; and learn to ſeem wacuus, and idle, when you have 
the moſt buſineſs. Of all things, the wo/to ſciolto, and the pen- 


| fieri ſtretti, are neceſſary. Adieu. 


LET TIE X MI. 

3 London, Dec. the zoth, O. 8. 1751. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, = 
| HE Parliaments are the courts of juſtice of France, and 
are what our courts of juſtice in Weſtminſter-Hall are 
here. They uſed anciently to follow the court, and adminſter 
juſtice in preſence of the King. Philip le Bel firſt fixed it at 


| Paris, by an edi& of 1302. It conſitted then of but one cham- 
| bre, which was called La Chambre des Prelats, moſt of the mem- 


bers being eccleſiaſtics; but the multiplicity of buſineſs made it 


by degrees neceſſary to create ſeveral other chambres it conſiſts 


now of ſeven chambre. | 
La Grand-Chambre, which is the higheſt court of juſtice, and 


to which appeals lie from the others. 


Les cing Chambres des Enquetes, which are like our Common 

Pleas, and Court of Exchequer. | 5 8 

La Tournelle, which is the court for criminal juſtice, and an- 
ſwers to our Old Bailey and King's Bench - 

There are in all twelve Parliaments in France. 

1. Paris — z. Toulouſe. —3. Grenoble —4. Bourdeaux.— 5. 
Dijon. —6. Rouen.—7. Aix en Provence. —8. Rennes en Bre- 
tagne.— 9. Pau en Navarre.— 10. Metz.— 11. Dole en Franche 
Comte. — 12. Douay x. on 
There are three Conſeil; ſouderains, which may almoſt be called 


| Parliaments ; they are thoſe of 


Perpignan. —Arras.—Altace. Cs 
For further particulars of the French Parliaments, read Ber- 


ard de la Rechefavin des Parlemens de France, and other authors, 
| who have treated that ſubje& conſtitutionally. But. what will be 
ſtill better, converſe upon it with people of ſenſe and knowledge 


who will inform you of the 12 objects of the ſeveral 

the reſpective members, as, les 
Preſidens, les Prefidens a Mortier (theſe laſt fo called from their 
black velvet caps laced with gold) les M.itres des Regultes, les 
Greffiers, le Procureur General, les Ayacats Gineraux, les Conſeil- 


of 
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of the Parliament of Paris, in matters of ſtate, and relative to 
the Crown, They pretend to the powers of the States Gene- 
ral ot France, when they uſed to be aſſembled (which, I think, 


they have not been ſince the reign of Lewis the XIlIth, in the 


year 1615.) The Crown denies thoſe pretenſions, and conſiders 
them only as courts of juſtice. Mezeray ſeems to be on the 
ſide of the Parliament in this queſtion, which is very well worth 
vonr inquiry. But, be that as it will, the Parliament of Paris 

is certainly a very reſpectabſe body, and much regarded by the 
whole kingdom. The edits of the Crown, eſpecially thoſe for 
levying money on the ſubjects, ought to be regiſtered in Parlia- 
ment; I do not ſay to have their effect, for the Crown would 
take good care of that; but ro have a decent appearance, and 
10 procure 2 willing acquieſcence in the nation. And the 
Crown itſelf, abſolute as it is, does not love that ſtrong oppo- 


ſition, and thoſe admirable remonſtrances, which it ſometimes 


meets with from the Parliaments. Many of thoſe detached pieces 
are very well worth your collecting; and I remember, a year or 
two ago, a remonſtrance of the Parliament of Douay, upon the 
ſubject, as I think, of the vingti ne, which was, in my mind, 
one of the fineſt and moſt moving compoſitions I ever read. They 


owned themſelves, indeed, to be ſlaves, and ſhowed their chains; | 


but humbly begged of his Majeſty to make them a little lighter 
and leſs galling. | Io: 


The States of France were general aſſemblies of the three ſtates | 
or orders of the kingdom; the clergy, the nobility, and the tiers 


ctat, that is, the people. They uſed to be called together by 
the King, upon the moſt important affairs of ſtate, like our 


Lords and Commons in parliament, and our Clergy in convoca- 


tion. Our parliament is our States, and the French parliaments 
are only their courts of juſtice. The nobility confiſted of all 
thoſe of noble extraQtion, whether belonging to the ſword or to 


the robe; excepting ſuch who were choſen (which ſometimes hap- | 


pened) by the tiers ẽtat, as their deputies to the States General. 
he tiers ctat was exactly our Houſe of Commons, that is, the 
people, repreſented by deputies of their own chuſing. Thoſe 


who had the moſt conſiderable places, dans la robe, aſſiſted at 
thoſe aſſemblies, as commiſſioners on the part of the crown. The 
States met, for the firſt time, that I can find, (I mean by the 


na me of les Cats) in the reign of Pharamond, 424, when they 


confirmed the Salic law. From that time they have been very | 
frequently aſſembled, ſometimes upon important occaſions, as | 
making war and peace, reforming abuſes, c. at other times, | 
upon ſeemingly trifling ones, as coronations, marriages, . 
Francis the Sf aſſembled them, in 1526, to declare null and | 


void his famous treaty of Madrid, ſigned and ſworn to by him, 
during his captivity there. They grew troubleſome to the Kings 
and to their Miniſters, and were but ſeldom called, after the 


power of the crown grew ſtrong ; and they have never been heard 


to 


ne- 
ink, 

the 
ders 


the 


| reſpeRtive rights and privileges? And yet I dare ſay there are 
— very 
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of fince the year 1615. Richelieu came and ſhackled the nation, 
and Mazarin and Lewis the XIVth riveted the ſhackles, 

There itill ſubſiſt in fome provinces in France, which are 
called paris de'ctats, an humble local imitation, or rather mimicry, 
of the great cats, as in Languedoc, Bretagne, Sc. | hey meer, 
they ſpeak, they grumble, and finally ſubmit to hate vet the 
King orders. 

Independently of the intrinſic utility of this kind of know- 
lecge to every man of buſineſs, it is a ſhame for any man to be 


ignorant of it, eſpecially relative to any country he has been long 
in. Adieu. 


L'ET TER Un 


London, January the 2d, O.S. 1752. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


AZINESS of mind, ard inattention, are as great enemies 
to knowledge, as incapacity ; for, in truth, what difference 
is - So between a man who will not, and a man who cannot be 


_ informed? This difference only, that the former is julily to be 
| blamed, the latter to be pitied. And yet how many are there, 


very capable of receiving knowledge, who from lazineſs, inat- 
tention, and incuriouſneſs, will not ſo much as aſk for it, much 
leſs take the leaſt pains to acquire it. 

Our young Engliſh travellers generally diſtinguiſh themſelves 
by a voluntary privation of all that uſetul knowledge for which 
they are ſent abroad; and yet at that age, the moſt uſeful know- 
ledge 1s the moſt eaſy to be acquired ; converſation being the 


| book, and the beſt book, in which it is contained. The crudg- 


ery of dry grammatical learning is over, and the fruits of it are 


mixed with, and adorned by, the flowers ot converfation. How 


many of our young men have been a year at Rome, and as long 
at Paris, without knowing the meaning and inſtitution of the 
Conclave in the former, and of the Parliament in the latter ? and 


this merely for want of aſking the firſt people they met with in 


thoſe ſeveral places, who could at lealt have given them ſome ge- 
neral notions of thoſe matters. 

You will, I hope, be wiſer, and omit no opportunity (for op- 
portunities preſent themſelves every hour in the day) of ac- 


| quainting yourſelf with all thoſe political and conſtitutional par- 


ticulars of the kingdom and government of France. For in- 


| ftance; when you hear people mention /e Chancelter, or le Garde 


der Sgeaux, is it any great trouble for you to alk, or for others to 


| tell you, what is the nature, the powers, the objects, and the 


profits, of thoſe two employ ments, either when joined together, 


as they often are, or when ſeparate, az they we at preſent? When 
Jou hear of a Gouverneur, a Lieutenant de Roy, 4 ommangant, 


and an Intendant of the * province, is if not natural, is it not 
becoming, is it not neceſſary, ſor a ſttanger to inquire into their 
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very few Engliſhmen who know the difference between the civil 
department of the Intendant, and the military powers of the 


others. When you hear (as I am perſuaded you muſt) every | | 


day of the YVingtieme, which 1s one in twenty, and conlequently 


five per cent. inquire upon what that tax is laid, whether upon 


lands, money, merchandize, or upon all three ; how levied ; 
and what it is ſuppoſed to produce. When you find in books (as 
you will ſometimes) alluſion to particular laws and cuſtoms, do 
not reſt till you have traced them up to their /ource. To give 


you two examples; you will meet in ſome French comedies, | 


Cri, or Clameur de Haro ; aſk what it means, and you will be 
told that it is a term of the law in Normandy, and means citing, 
arreſting, or obliging, any perſon to appear in the courts of 
juſtice, either upon a civil or a criminal account ; and that it is 


derived from 4 Raoul, which Raoul was anciently Duke of 


Normandy, and a Prince eminent for his juſtice ; inſo- 
much, that when any injuſtice was committed, the cry 
immediately was, venex a Raoul, a Raoul; which words are 


now corrupted and jumbled into haro, Another, Le vol du 8 


Chapon; that is, a certain diſtrict of ground immediately con- 
tiguous to the manſion ſeat of a family, and anſwers to what 


we call in Engliſh demeſnes. It is in France computed at about 
| 1600 feet round the houſe, that being ſuppoſed to be the extent 
of the capon's flight from Ia baſſe cour. This little diſtrict muſt 


go along with the manſion ſeat, however the reſt of the eſtate 
may be divided. 5 3 

I do not mean that you ſhould be a French lawyer; but I 
would not have you be unacquainted with the general principles 


of their law, in matters that occur every day. Such is the na- 
ture of their deſcents; that is, the inheritance of lands: Do 
they all go to the eldeſt ſon, or are they equally divided among 


the children of the deceaſed ? In England, all lands unſettled 
deſcend to the eldeſt ſon, as heir at law, unleſs otherwiſe diſ- 


poſed of by the father's will: except in the county of Kent; 


where a particular cuſtom prevails, called Gavel-Kind ; by 


which, if the father dies inteſtate, all his children divide his 
lands equally among them. In Germany, as you know, all lands 


that are not fiefs are equally divided among all the children, 


which ruins thoſe families; but all male fiefs of the empire de- 9 
ſcend unalienably to the next male heir, which preſerves thoſe 
families. In France, I believe, deſcents vary in different pro- 


vinces. 


The nature of marriage contracts deſerves inquiry. In Eng- | 
land, the general practice is, the huſband takes all the wifes | 
fortune; ard, in conſideration of, it, ſettles upon her a proper 
pin money, as it is called; that is, an annuity during his life, 


and a jointure after his death. In France, it is not ſo, particu- 
larly at Paris; where la communauté des biens is eſtabliſhed, Any 
married woman at Paris (if you are acquainted with one ) can 
inform you of all theſe particulars. | 


Theſe,” 


| trofandif . 


1 Pray make my compli 
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Theſe, and other things of the ſame nature, are the uſeſul 


and rational objects of the curiolity of 4 man of ſenſe and buſi- 


neſs Could they only be at:2ined by laborious reſearches in 
ſelio books, and worm-eaten manuſcripts, I ſhould not wonder 
at a young fellow's being ignorant of them; but as they are 
the frequent topics of converfation, and to be known by a very 
litle degree of curiolity, inquiry, and attention, it is unpar— 


donable rot to know them. 


Thus I have given ycu ſome hints only for your inquiries ; 


Piat de la France, L ,ilmanach Royal, and twenty other ſuch 


ſuperficial books, vill furniſh you with a thouſand more. Ap- 


7 oy 


How often, ard how. juſtly, have I ſince regretted negli- 


gencies of this kind in my youth ! And how often have l ſince 


been at a great trouble to learn many things, which I could 
then have learned without any! Save yourſelf now, then, 
beg of you, that regret and trouble hereafter. Aſk queitions, 
and many queſtions ; and leave nothing till you are thoroughly 
informed of it. Such pertinent queſtions are far from being 
il!-bred, or troubleſome to thoſe of whom you aſk them; on 


| the contrary, they «re a tacit compliment to their know- 
edge; and people have a better opinion of a young man, when 
they fee him delirous to be informed. 155 


[ have, by laſt poſt, received your two letters of the iſt and 
th of January, N. 8. Jam very glad that you have been at 
all the ſhows at Verſailles: frequent the courts. I can conceive 
the murmurs of the French at the poorneſs of the fire-works, by 


| which they thought their King or their country degraded ; and, 


in truth, were things always as they ſhould be, when Kings 
give ſhows, they ought to be magnificent. f 
I thank you for the Theſe de la Sorbonne, which you intend to 
ſend me, and which I am ünpatient to receive. But pray read 
it carefully yourſelf firſt ; and inform yourſelf what the Sor- 
bonne is, by whom founded, and for what purpoſes. | 
Since you have time, you have done very well, to take an 
Italian and a German maſter ; hut pray take care to leave your- 


ſelf time enough for company; for it is in company only that 


you can learn what will be much more uſeful to you than either 


| ltalian or German; IT mean la politeſſes, les mani:res, et les graces, 
withcut which, as I told you long ago, and I told you true, 
egi fatica 6 c. Adieu. 0 


ments to Lady Brown. | 
„ . R TT EIN Mm 


ph 5 London, Jan. the 6th, O. S. 1752. 

 &#: 7 4; - - ' ne | | 

' RECOMMENDED to you, in my laft, ſome inquiries into 

1 the conſtitution of that famous ſociety the Sorbonne ; but as 

I cannot wholly truſt to the diligence © thoſe inquiries, I will 
Vo I. II. e eee = give 
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give you here the out-lines of that eſtabliſhment ; which may 
poſſibly excite you to inform yourſelt of particulars, which you 
are more à fportce to know than I am. | 

It was founded by Robert de Sorbon, in the year 1256, for 
ſixteen poor ſcholars in divinity ; four of each nation, of the 
univerſity, of which it made a part; fince that it hath been 
much extended and enriched, eſpecially by the liberality and 
pride of Cardinal Richelieu; who made it a magnificent building, 

for ſix-and-thirty doctors of that ſociety to live in; belidg 
which, there are fix profeſſors and ſchools for divinity. This 


| ſociety hath been long famous for theological knowledge, and 


exercitations. There unintelligible points are debated with 
paſſion, though they can never be determined by reaſon. 

cal ſubtilties tet common ſenſe at defiance ; and myſtical refine. 
ments disfigure and diſguiſe the native beauty and ſimplicity of 
true natural religion ; wild imaginations form ſyſtems, which 
weak minds adopt implicitly, and which ſenſe and reaſon 


poſe in vain ; their voice is not flrong enough to be heard in 


ſchools of divinity. Political views are by no means neglected in 
thoſe ſacred places; and queſtions are agitated and decided, 
according to the degree of regard, or rather ſubmiſſion, which 


the Sovereign is pleaſed to ſhow the Church. Is the King 


| ſlave to the church, though a tyrant to the laity, the leaſt re 
ſiſtance to his will ſhall be declared damnable ? But if he WII 
not acknowledge the ſuperiority of their ſpiritual, over his tem- 
poral, nor even admit their imperium in imperio, which is the 
leaſt they will compound for, it becomes meritorious, not only 


to reſiſt, but to depoſe him. And I ſuppoſe, that the bold pro- 


poſitions in the Theſis you mention, are a return for the valus- 
JJ 8 
I would adviſe you, by all means, to attend two or three of 


their public diſputations, in order to be informed both of thei | 


manner and the ſubſtance of thoſe ſcholaſtic exerciſes. Pray remem- 
ber to go to all thoſe kind of things. Do not put it off, as one i 


too apt to do thoſe things which one knows can be done ever | 
day, or any day; for one afterwards repents extremely, when 


too late, the not having done them. 


But there is another (fo called) religious ſociety, of which F 
the minuteſt circumſtance deſerves attention, and furniſhes great | 
matter for uſeful reflections. You eafily gueſs that I mean the | 
ſociety of ler R. R. P. P. Jeſuites, eſtabliſhed but in the yur | 
1540, by a Bull of Pope Paul III. Its progreſs, and I may far | 
its victories, were more rapid than eb of the Romans; for 


within the ſame century it governed all Europe ; and in the 


next it extended its influence over the whole world. Its fou- | 
der was an abandoned profligate Spaniſh officer, Ignatius Loyola; | 


who in the year 1521, being wounded in the leg at the ſieg 
of Pampelona, went mad from the ſmart of his wound, the re 


proaches of his conſcience, and his confinement, during _ | 


TO H419sS $0 K 12> 
Ne read the Lives of the Saints. Conſciouſneſs of guilt, a fiery 


temper, and a wild imagination, the common ingredients of en- 
thuſiaſm, made this madman devote hanſelf to the particular 
ſervice of the Virgin Mary ; whoſe knight errant he declared 
himſelf, in thè very ſame form, in which the old knight errants 
in romances uſed to declare themſelves the knights and cham- 
pions of certain beautiful and incomparable princeſſes, whom 
ſometimes they had, but oftener had not ſeen. For Dulcinea 
del Toboſo was by no means the firſt Princeſs, whom her faith- 
ful and valorous knight had never ſeen in his life. The en- 


thuſiaſt went to the Holy Land, from whence he returned to 


Spain, where he began to learn Latin and Philoſophy at three- 


and-thirty years old, fo that no doubt but he made a great pro- 


greſs in both. The better to carry on his mad and wicked de- 


ſigns, he choſe four Diſciples, or rather Apoſtles, all Spaniards, 


viz. Layne's, Salmeron, Bobadilla, and Rodriguez. He then 


compoſed the rules and conſtitutions of his order; which, in 


the year 1547, was called the Order of Jeſuits, fromm the church 
of Jeſus in Rome, which was given them. Ignatius died in 
1556, aged ſixty-five, thirty-five years after his converiion, and 
ſixteen years after the eſtabliſhment of his ſociety. He was 


canonized the year 1690, and is doubtleſs now a faint in heaven. 


If the religious and moral principles of this ſociety are to be 


'  deteſted, as they juſtly are; the wiſdom of their political prin- 


ciples is as juſtly to be admired. Suſpected, collectively as an 
order, of the greateſt crimes, and convicted of many, they have 
either eſcaped puniſhment, or trumphed after it ; as in France, 


in the reign of Henry IV. They have, directly or indirectly, 


governed the conſciences and the councils of all the Catholic 
Princes in Europe : they almoſt governed China, in the reign 


of Cangghi; and they are now aQually in poſſeſſion of 


Paraguay in America, pretending, but paying no obedience to 
the crown of Spain. As a collective body they are deteſted, 


; even by all the Catholics, not excepting the clergy, both ſecular 
and regular; and yet, as individuals, they are loved, reſpected; 


and they govern wherever they are. 8 
Two things, I belleve, chiefly contribute to their ſucceſs. 


The firſt, that paſſive, implicit, unlimited obedience to their 
General (who always reſides at Rome) and to the ſuperiors of 


their ſeveral houſes, appointed by him. This obedience is ob- 
ſerved by them all, to a moſt aſtoniſhing degree; and, I believe, 
there is no one ſociety in the world, of which ſo many indi- 
viduals ſacrifice their private intereſt to the general one of the 
Society itſelf. The ſecond is, the education of youth, which 


they have in a manner ingroſſed; there they give the firſt, and 


the firſt are laſting impreſſions : thoſe impreſſions are always 
calculated to be favourable to the ſociety. I have known many 
Catholics, educated by the Jeſuits, who, though they deteſted the 
ſociety, from reaſon and knowledge, have always remained at- 
tached to it, from habit and prejudice. The Jeſuits know, 

mm — | 112 . better 
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better than any ſet of people in the world, the importance of 1 


the art of pleaſing, and ſtudy it more: they become all thing 
to all men, in order to gain, not a few, but many. In Aſia, 
Africa, and America, they become more than Half Pagans, in 


order to convert the Pagans to be leſs than half Chriſtians. Ia 


private families they begin by inſinuating themſelves as friends, 
they grow to be favourites, and they end directors. Their man- 
ners are not like thoſe of any other regulars in the world, but 
gentle, polite, and engaging. They are all carefully bred up 


to that particular deſtination, to which they ſeem to have a na- 


tural turn ; for which reaſon one ſees moſt Jeſuits excel in ſome 
particular thing. They even breed up ſome for martyrdom, in 
| Caſe of need; as the Superior of a Jeſuit ſeminary at Rome told 


Lord Bolingbroke. E abbiama anche martiri per il martirio, ſe | 


 biſogna. 1 ö 
Inform yourſelf minutely ef every thing concerning this ex- 
traordinary eſtabliſhment : go into their houſes, get acquainted 


with individuals, hear ſome of them preach. The fineſt preacher 
I ever heard in my life is le Pere Neufville, who, I believe, 
preaches ſtill at Paris, and is ſo much in the beſt company, that 


you may eaſily get perſonally acquainted with him. 


If you would know their morale, read Paſchal's Lettres Pre- 


vinciales, in which it is very truly diſplayed from their own 
writings. | | | 


Upon the whole, this is certain, that a ſociety, of which ſo 


little good is faid, and ſo much ill believed, and that ſtill, not 
only ſubſiſts but flouriſhes, muſt be a very able one. It is always 
mentioned as a proof of the ſuperior abilities of the Cardinal 


Richelieu, that, though hated by all the nation, and ſtill more | 


by his maſter, he kept his power in ſpight of both. 


I would earneſtly wiſh you to do every thing now, Which! 


wiſh that I had done at your age, and did not do. Every coun- 


try hath its peculiarities, which one can be much better informed 


of during one's reſidence there, than by reading all the books in 
the world afterwards. While you are in Catholic countries, inform 
' yourſelf of all the forms and ceremonies of that tawdry church: 
| ſee their convents both of men and women, know their ſeveral 


rules and orders, attend their moſt remarkable ceremonies ; have | 
their terms of art explained to you, their zzerce, 2 nones, 


maitines, vEpres, complies; their breviatres, roſaires, heures, chape- 


| lets, agnus, Sc. things that many people talk of from habit, | 
though few know the true meaning of any one of them, Con- | 


verſe with, and ſtudy the characters of ſome of thoſe incarce- 


rated enthuſiaſſs. Frequent ſome parloirs, and ſee the air and 


manners of thoſe Recluſe, who are a diſtin nation themſelves, 
and like no other. Es oe 


I dined yeſterday with Mrs. F TATA d, her mother, and | 


huſband. He 1s an athletic Hibernian, handſome in his perſon, 
but exceſſively awkward and vulgar in his air and manner. She 
iaquired much after you, and, I thought, with intereſt. 2 

| | | | ſwered 


®naturally more ſerious and ſilent. 8 
I could wiſh that there were a treaty made between the French 


tief, love, rage, &c. yet, I can as well ſuppoſe that, as I can 
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ſwered her as a Mezzano ſhould do. Et je pronat votre ten- 
dre/ſe, vos ſoins, et vos ſoupirs, | | 

hen you meet with any Britiſh returning to their own 
country, pray fend me by them any little brochures, fad ums, 
thifes, &c. gui font du bruit on du plaiſir a Paris. Adieu, child. 


LET TE KR - NIX 


8 London, January the 23d, O. S. 1752. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, . 
AVE you ſeen the tragedy of Varon, and what do you 
think of it ? Let me know, for I am determined to form 
my taſte upon yours. [I hear that the ſituations and incidents are 
well brought on, and the cataſtrophe unexpected and ſurprizing, 
but the verſes bad. I ſuppoſe it is the ſubject of all the con- 
verſations at Paris, where both women and men are judges and 
critics of all ſuch performances : ſuch converſations, that both form 


and improve the taſtes and whet the judgment, are ſurely pre- 


ferable to the converſations of our mixed companies here; 
which, if they happen to riſe above bragg and whiſt, infallibly 
ſtop ſhort of every thing either pleaſing or inſtruQtive. I take. 
the reaſon of this to be, that (as women generally give the tone 
to the converſation) our Engliſh women are not near ſo well 

informed and cultivated as the French; beſides that they are 


and the Engliſh theatres, in which both parties ſhould make 
conſiderable conceſſions. The Engliſh ought to give up their 
notorious violations of all the unities ; and all their maſſacres, 
racks, dead bodies, and mangled carcaſes, which they ſo fre- 


- quently exhibit upon their ſtage. The French ſhould engage 


to have more action, and leſs declamation ; and not to cram and 
crowd things together, to almoſt a degree of impoſſibility, from 


a too ſcrupulous adherence to the unities. The Engliſh ſhould 


reſtrain the licentiouſneſs of their poets, and the French enlarge 
the liberty of theirs : their poets are the greateſt ſlaves in their 
country, and that is a bold word; ours are the moſt tumultuous 
ſubjects in England, and that is ſaying a good deal. Under ſuch 


regulations, one might hope to ſee a play, in which one ſhould 
not be lulled to ſleep by the length of a monotonical declama- 


tion, nor frighted and ſhocked by the barbarity of the action. 


The unity of time extended occaſionally to three or four days, 


and the unity of place broke into, as far as the ſame ſtreet, or 


| ſometimes the ſame town ; both which, I will affirm, are as pro- 


bable, as four-and twenty hours and the fame room. 
More indulgence too, in my mind, ſhould be ſhewn, than 


the French are willing to allow, to bright thoughts, and to 


ſhining images; for though, I confeſs, it is not very natural for \ 
a Hero or a Princeſs to ſay fine things, in all the violence of 


that 
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that they ſhould talk to themſelves for half an hour; which 1 
they muſt neceſſarily do, or no tragedy could be carried on, 


unleſs they had recourſe to a much greater abſurdity, the cho. 
ruſſes of the ancients. Tragedy is of a nature, that one muſt 
ſee it with a degree of ſelf deception ; we muſt lend ourſelves, 
a little, to the deluſion ; and | am very willing to carry that 
complaifance ſomething farther than the French do. 3 
Tragedy muſt be ſomething bigger than life, or it would not 


affect us. In nature the moſt vicient paſſions are ſilent; in 


Tragedy they muſt ſpeak, and ſpeak with dignity too. Hence 
the neceſſity of their being written in verſe, and, unfortunately 
ſor the French, from the weakneſs of their language, in rhymes, 
And for the ſame reaſon, Cato the Stoic, expiring at Utica, 
rhymes maſculine and feminine, at Paris ; and fetches his laſt 
breath at London, in moſt harmonious and correct blank verſe. 
It is quite otherwife with Comedy, which thould be mere 
common life, and not one jot bigger. Every charaQer ſhould 
| ſpeak upon the ſtage, not only what it would utter in the ſitua- 


tion there repreſented, but in the ſame manner in which it would 
_ expreſs it. For which reaſon, I cannot allow rhymes in Comedy, | 


unleſs they were put into the mouth, and came out of the 
mouth of a mad poet. But it is inipoſſible to deceive one's ſelf 
enough (nor is it the leaſt neceſſary in Comedy) to ſuppoſe 
dull rogue of an uſurer cheating, or gros Jean blundering in the 
fineſt rhymes in the world. WE 2 . 

As for Operas, they are eſſentially too abſurd and extrava- 
gant to mention : I look upon them as a magic ſcene, contrived 


to pleaſe the eyes and the ears, at the expence of the underſtand. | 


ing; and [I conſider ſinging, rhiming, and chiming Heroes and 
Princeſſes and Philoſophere as I do the hills, the trees, the birds, 
and the beaſts, who amicahly joined in one common country 
dance, to the irreſiſtible tune of Orpheus lyre. Whenever l 
go to an Opera, I leave my ſenſe and reaſon at the door with 


my half guinea, and deliver myſelf up to my eyes and my 


cars. | 5 

Thus have made you my poetical confeſſion, in which ] have 
acknowledged as many ſins againſt the eſtabliſhed taſte in both 
countries, as à frank heretic could have owned againſt the eſta- 


bliſhed church in either; but, I am now privileged by iny age 4 


to taſte and think for myſelf, and not to care what other people 


think of me in thoſe reſpects; an advantage which youth, | 


among its many advantages, hath not. It muſt occaſionally 
and outwardly conform, to a certain degree, to eſtabliſhed taſtes, 


faſhions, and deciſions. A young man may, with a ee . 


modeſty, diſſent, in private companies, from public opinions and 
prejudices: but he muſt not attack them with warmth, nor ma- 
gilterially ſet up his own ſentiments againſt them. Endeavour 


to hear and know all opinions; receive them with complaiſance ; 


I bare | : 


form your own with coolneſs, and give it with modeſty. 


TO HIS SON. 1 


[ have received a letter from Sit John Lambert, in which he 
requeſts me to uſe my intereſt to procure him the remittance of 
Mr. Spencer's money, when he goes abroad; and alto deſires to 
know to whole account he 1s to place the poſtage of my letters. 
do not trouble him with a letter in anſwer, ſince you can cxe- 
cute the commiſſion. Pray make my compliments to bim, and 
aſſure him, that I will do all I can to procure him Mr. Spencer's 
buſineſs ; but that his moſt effectual way wil! be by Meſſrs, 
Hoare, who are Mr. Spencer's caſhiers, and who will, undoubt- 
edly, have their choice whom they will give him his credit 


upon. As for the poſtage of the letters, your purſe and mine 


being pretty near the ſame, do you pay it, over and above your 
next draught. | 85 
Your relations, the Princes B*****, will ſoon be with yau at 
Paris; for they leave London this week: whenever you con- 
verſe with them, I defire it may be in Italian; that language 
not being yet familiar enough to you. — 
By our printed papers, there ſeems to be a fort of compromiſe + 
between the King and the Parliament, with regard to the affairs 


of the hoſpitals, by taking them out of the hands of the Arch- 
_ biſhop of Paris, and placing them in Monſieur d'Argenſon's : 


if this be true, that compromiſe, as it is called, is clearly a 
victory on the fide of the Court, and a defeat on the part of 


| the'Parliament ; for if the Parliament had a right, they had it 


as much to the excluſion of Monſieur d'/Argenſon as of the Arch- 


| biſhop. Adieu. 


LETTER-L 15 
London, February the 6th, O. 8. 1762. 


| MY DEAR FRIEND, + 


OUR criticiſm of Varon is ſtrictly juſt ; but, in truth, 
ſevere. You French critics ſeek tor a fault as eagerly as I 
do for a beauty : you conſider things in the wortt light, to ſhow 
your ſkill, at the expence of your pleaſure}; 1 view them in the 
beſt, that I may have more pleaſure, though at the expence of 


my judgment. A trompeur trompeur et demi is prettiiy ſaid; and 


if you pleaſe, you may call Faren, un Normand, and Softrate, 
un Mangeau, qui vaut un Normand et deni; and, confideiing the 


| Aenouement, in the light of trick upon trick, it would un- 


doubtedly be below the digaity,of the buſkin, and fiiter for 


| the ſock. 


But let us ſee if we cannot bring of the author. The preat 


queſtion, upon which all turns, is to Cifcover and aſcertain vio 


Cleonice really is. There are doubts concerr.ing ker at ; how | 
ſhall they be cleared? Had the truth been extorted from Sar, 
(who alone knew) by the rack, it would have been a true tra- 
gical denouement. But that would piobably not have done witth 
Varon, who is repreſented as a bold, determined, wicked, and 
at that time deſperate fellow ; for he was in the hands of an 
enemy, who he knew could not forgive him, with common 

: | 88 | — prudence 
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prudence or ſafety. The rack would therefore have extorted 
no truth from him; but he would have died enjoying the doubt; 
of his enemies, and the confuſion that muſt neceffarily attend 
thoſe doubts. A ſtratagem is therefore thought of, to diſcover 
what force and terror could not; and the ſtratagem ſuch as no 
King or Miniſter would diſdain, to get at an important diſcovery, 
If you call that ſtratagem a trich, vou vilify it, and make it 
comical ; bur call that trick « fratagem, or a meſure, and you 
dignify it up to tragedy : fo frequently do ridicule or dignity 
turn upon one ſingle word. It is commonly ſaid, and more par- 
ticularly by Lord Shafteſbury, that ridicule is the bell teſt of 
truth; ſor that it will not ſtick where it is not juſt. I deny it. 
A truth viewe\1 in a certain light, and attacked in certain words, 
hy men of wit and humour, may, and ofren doth, become 
ridiculous, at leaſt fo far, that the truth is only remembered and 
repeated for the fake of the ridicule. The overturn of Mary 
of Medicis into a river, where ſhe was hali-drowned, would 
never have been remembered, if Madame de Vernueil, who 
ſaw it, had not ſaid /z Reine heit. Pleaſure or malignity often 
gives ridicule a weight, which it does not deferve. The verſif- 
cation, I muſt confeſs, is too much neglected, and too often 
bad : but, upon the whole, I read the play with pleaſure. 
If there is but a great deal of wit and character in your new 
comedy, I will readily compound for its having little or no plot. 
I chiefly mind dialogue and character in comedies. Let dull 
critics feed upon the carcaſcs of plays; give me the taſte and 
the dreſſing. 8 


am very glad you went to Verſailles, to ſee the ceremony of | 


creating the Prince de Condé, (Chevalier de ! Ordre; and I do 
not doubt but that, upon this occaſion, you informed yourſelf 
thoroughly of the inſtitution and rules of that order. If you 
did, you were certainly told, it was inſtituted by Henry HI. 
immediately after his return, or rather his flight from Paland ; 
he took the hint of it at Venice, where he had ſeen the original 
manuſcript of an Order of the St. Eſprit, au droit defir, which 
had been inſtituted in 1352, by Louis d'Anjou, King of Jeru- 
talem and Sicily, and huſband to Jane, Queen of Naples, Coun- 
tels of Provence. This order was under the protection of St. 
Nicholas de Bari, whoſe image hung to the collar. Henry III. 
found the order of St. Michael proſt ituted and degraded, during 
the civil wars; he therefore joined it to his new order of the 
St. Eſprit, and gave them both together ; for which reaſon 
| a very knight of the St. Eſprit is now called Chevalier des Ordre 
au Rei. The number of the knights hath been different, but 
is now fixed to one hundred, excluſive of the Sovereign. There 
are many officers, who wear the ribbon of this order, like the 
other knights ; and what is very ſingular is, that theſe officers 
frequently ſell their employments, but obtain leave to wear 
the blue ribben ſtill, though the purchaſers of thoſe offices wea! 
it alſo. 
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As you will have been a great while in France, people will 
expect that you ſhould be au fait of all theſe fort of thing; re- 
But the hiſtory of all the orders of all 


lative to that country. 
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countries is well worth your knowledge; the ſubject occurs 


often, and one ſhould not be 1gnorant of it. for fear of ſome 
ſuch accident as happened to a folid Dane at Paris, who, upon 


ſeeing Ordre du St. Eſprit, ſaid, Notre St. Eſprit chez rous ce 


un El phant. 


Almoſt all the Princes in Germany have their 


Orders too, not dated, indeed, from any important events, or 


directed to any great object; but becauſe they will have Orders, 


to ſhow that they may ; as ſome of them, who have the jus 
cudendæ monete, borrow ten ſhillings worth of gold to coin a 
However, wherever you meet with them, inform your- 
ſelf, and minute down a ſhort account of them : they take in 


ducat. 


all the colours of Sir Iſaac Newton's priſms. 

inquire about them, do not ſeem to laugh. 
] thank you for le Mandement de Monjeigneur LA. che vegue ; it 

is very well drawn, and becoming an Archbiſhop. But pray do 


N. 


B. When you 


not loſe ſight of a much more important object, I mean the 
political diſputes between -the King and the Parliament, and 
the King and the Clergy ; they ſeem both to be patching up; 


but, however, get the whole clue to them, as far as they have 


gone. 


I received a letter ye 
aſſures me you have gained ground du cot“ des mani res, and that 
ſhe looks upon you to. be plus gu d moiti: chemin. I 
glad to hear this, becauſe, if you are got half way of your 


ſterday from Madame Monconſcil, who 


I am very 


journey, ſurely you will finiſh it, and not faint in the courſe. 
Why do you think I have this affair ſo extremely at heart, and 


why do I repeat it ſo often? Is it for your fake, or for mine? 


You can immediately anſwer yourſelf that queſtion ; you cer- 
tainly have, I cannot poffibly have any, intereſt in it: if then 
you will allow me, as I believe you may, to be a judge of what 
is uſeful and necefſary to you, you muſt, in conſequence, be 
convinced of the infinite importance of a point, which I take 


ſo much pains to inculcate. 
] hear that the new Duke of Orléa 


nsa remerci* Montur de 


Meifort, and I believe, pas ſans raiſon, having had obligations 


ES faut que ce ſeit un bourru. 


to him; mais il ne Pa pas remercicen mari poli, but rather roughly. 
I am told too, that people get 


bits of his father's rags, by way of relicks; I with them joy, 
they will do them a great deal of good. Sce from hence what 
weakneſſes human nature is capable of, and make allowances 


| for ſuch in all your plans and reaſonings. Study the characters 
of the people you have to do with, and know what they are, 


inſtead of thinking them what they ſhould be ; addreſs your- 


ſelf generally to the ſenſes, to the heart, and to 
of mankind, but very rarely to their reaſon. . 
| Good night, or good morrow to you, accordi 


you ſhall receive this letter. From yours. 


ng to the time 


he) 


the weakneſſes 


CS: 
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LE 117 6 R-LL 


London, Feb. the 14th, O. S. 1752. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


Na month's time, I believe, I ſhall have the pleaſure of 


1 ſending you, and you will have the pleaſure of reading, a 
Work of Lord Bolingbroke's, in two volumes oQavo, upon the 
uſe of Hiſtory ; in ſeveral letters to Lord Hyde, then Lord Corn- 
bury. It is now put into the preis. It is hard to determine, 
whether this work will inſtru or pleaſe moſt : the moſt ma- 
terial hiſtorical facts, from the great zra of the treaty of Munſ- 
ter, are touched upon, accompanied by the moſt ſolid reflec- 
tions, and adorned by all that elegancy of ſtyle, which was 
peculiar to himſelf, and in which, if Cicero equals, he certainly 
does not exceed him; but every Other writer falls ſhort of him. 
I would adviſe you almoſt to get this book by heart. I think you- 
have a turn to hiſtory: you love it, and have a memory to retain it; 
this book will teach you the proper uſe of it. Some people load 
their memories, indiſcriminately, with hiſtorical facts. as others 


do their ſtomachs with food; and bring out the one, and bring 
up the other, entirely crude and undigeſted. You will find, in, 


Lord Bolingbroke's book, an infallible ſpecific againſt that epide- 
mical complaint +. 


I remember a gentleman, who had read hiſtory in this thought- | 
leſs and undiltinguiſhing manner, and who, having travelled, 


had gone through the Valteline. He told me that it was a mi- 
ſerable poor country, and therefore it was, ſurely, a great error 


in Cardinal Richelieu, to make ſuch a rout, and put France to 3 


ſo much expence about it. Had my friend read hiftory as he 
| ought to have done, he would have known, that the great ob- 
ject of that great Miniſter was to reduce the power of the houſe 
of Auſtria; and, in order to that, to cut off, as much as he 
cculd, the communication between the ſeveral parts of their 
then extenſive dominions ; which reflections would have juſti- 
fied the Cardinal to him, in the affair of the Valteline. But 
it was eaſier to him to remember facts, than to combine and 
reflect. | es 
One obſervation, I hope, you will make in reading hif- 
tory ; for it is an obvious and a true one. [t is, that 
mote people have made great figures, and great fortunes 
in courts, by their exterior 


n — 
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+ We cannot but ob 


which accounts for Lord Cheſterfield's recommending to his fon, 
1n this as well as in ſome foregoing paſſages, the ſtudy of Lord 
Bolingbroke's writings. pa 


accompliſhments, than by | 
their interior qualifications. * Their engaging addreſs, the | 
. „„ pPoliteneſs 


| ſerve with pleaſure, that at this time 1 
| Lord Bolingbroke's Philoſophical works had not appearedz; | 


who was a very great 
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politeneſs of their manners, their air, their turn, hath almott 
always paved the way for their ſuperior abilities, if they have 
ſuch, to exert themſelves. They have been Favourites, before 
they have been Miniſters. In courts, an univerſal gentlenefs 
and douceur dans le; manieres is moſt abſolutely neceſſary : an 


| effcnded fool, or a flighted walet de chambre, may, very poſſibly, 


do you more hurt at court, than ten men of merit can do you 
good. Fools, and low people, are always jealous of their 
dignity ; and never forget nor forgive what they reckon a flight. 


On the other hand, they take civility, and a little attention, as 
a favour; remember, and acknowledge it: this, in my mind, 


is buying them cheap; and therefore they are worth buying. 


The Prince himſelf, who is rarely the ſhining genius of bis 


court, eſteems you only by hearſay, but likes you by his ſenſes; 


that is, from your air, your politeneſs, and your manner of ad- 


dreſſing him ; of which alone he is a judge. There is a court 


garment, as well as a wedding garment, without which you 


will not be received. That garment is the wolto ſciolto ; an im- 


poſing air, an elegant politeneſs, eaſy and engaging manners, 


univerſal attention, an inſinuating gentleneſs, and all thoſe je u. 


fais quoi that compoſe the Graces. 


Jam this moment diſagreeably interrupted by a letter ; not 


| from you, as expected, but from a friend of yours at Paris, who | 


informs me, that you have a fever, which confines vou at home. 


| Since you have a fever, I am glad you have prudence enough, 


with it, to ſtay at home, and take care of yourſelf; a little 
more prudence might probably have prevented it. Your blocd 
is young, and conſequently hot; and you naturally make a 


2 deal, by your good ſtomach, and good digeſtion; vou 


ould therefore, neceſſarily, attennate and cool it, from time 
to time, by gentle purges, or by a very low dict, for two or 
three days together, if you would avoid fevers. Lord Bacon, 
hyſician, in both ſenſes of the word, 
hath this aphoriſm in his Eſſay upon Health, N. magis ad ſani- 
tatem tribuit quam crebræ et dome ſticæ purg ationen. By domejlice, 
he means thoſe ſimple uncompounded purgatives, which every 
body can adminiſter to themſelves; ſuch as ſenna- tea, ſtewed 
prunes and ſenna, chewing a little rhubarb, or diſſolving an 
ounce and a half of manna in fair water, with the juice of a 


lemon to make it palatable. Such gentle and unconfining eva- 
| cuations would certainly prevent thoſe feveriſh attacks, to which 
| every body at your age is ſubject. t.. 5 


By the way, I do deſire, and inſiſt, that whenever, from ary 


indiſpoſition, you are not able to write to me upon the fixed 


Cys, that Chriſtian ſhall ; and give me a true account how 


| you are. I do not expect from him the Ciceronian epiſtolary _ 


ſtile L bur I will content myſelf with the Swiſs ſimplicity and 
truth, ES . „ | | 

1 hope you extend your acquaintance at Paris, and frequent ; 
yariety of companies ; the only way of knowing the world : 


every 
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every {ct of company differs in ſome particulars from anothe; 
and a man of buſineſs muſt, in the courte of his life, have to do 
with all forts. It is a very great advantage to know the languages 
of the ſeveral countries one travelxin ; and different companin 
may, in ſome degree, be conſidered as different countries: each 
hath its diſtinctive language, cuſtoms, and manners: know then 
all, and you will wonder at none. Adieu, child. Take care d 
your health; there are no pleaſures without it. 
E 
London, February the zoth, O. S. 1752. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, — 
N all ſyſtems whatſoever, whether of religion, government, 
morals, &c, perfection is the object always propoſed, though 
poſſibly unattainable ; hitherto at leaſt, certainly unattained. Hoy. 
ever thoſe who aim carefully at the mark itſelf, will unqueſtion- 
ably come nearer it, than thoſe who from deſpair, negligence, a 
indolence, leave to chance the work of ſkill. This maxim hold 
equally true in common life; thote who aim at perfection vil 
come infinitely neater it, than thofe deſponding, or indolent 


ſpirits, who fooliſhly ſay to themſelves, nobody is perfect; per | 


ſection is unattainable ; to attempt it is chimerical ; I ſhall dow 
well as others; why then ſhould I give myſelf trouble to be what 


I never can, and what, according to the common courſe of thing, 


I need not be, pere? | « 

I am very ſure that I need not point out to you the weakneſs 
and the folly of this reaſoning, if it deſerves the name of reaſon. 
ing. It would diſcourage, and put a ſtop to the exertion of an 
one of our faculties. On the contrary, a man of ſenſe and ſpint 
ſays to himſelf, Though the point of perſection may (conſidering 


the imperfeQion of our nature) be unattainable, my care, my en- 
deavours, my attention, ſhall not be wanting to get as near it as] 


can. | will approach it every day; poſſibly I may arrive at it at 
laſt ; at leaſt (what I am ſure is in my own power) I will not be 
diſtanced. Many fools (ſpeaking of you) ſay to me, What would 


you have him perfect? I] anſwer, Why not? What hurt would it 
do him or me? O but that is impoſſible, ſay they. I reply, | 


am not ſure of that: perfection in the abſtract, I admit to be un- 
attainable ; but what is commonly called perfection in a character, 
J maintain to be attainable, and not only that, but in every man's 
power. He hath, continue they, a good head, a good heart, 4 
good fund of knowledge, which will increaſe daily, what would 


you have more? Why, I would have every thing more that can 


adorn and compleat a character. Will it do his head, his heart, 
or his knowledge, any harm, to have the utmoſt delicacy of mas 
ners. the moſt ſhining advantages of air and addreſs, the moſt en- 
dearing attentions, and the moſt engaging graces ? But as he 15, 


ſay they, he is loved wherever he is known. I am very glad of | 


it, ſay I; but I would have him be liked before he is known, 
and loved afterwards. I would have him, by his firfi _— 1 
MG | 1 bes 
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addreſs,. make people with to know him, and inclined to love him: 
he will fave a great deal of time by ir. Indeed, reply they, you 


ate too nice, too exact, and lay tov much ſtteſs upon things that 
are of very little contequence. Indeed, rejoin I, you know 
very little of the nature of mankind, if you take thoſe things to 
be of liitle conſequence: one cannot be tov attentive to them; it 
is they that always engage the heart, of which the underſtanding 


is commonly the bubble. And I would much rather that he erred 


ina point of grammar, of hiſtory, of philoſophy, &c. than in a 


int of manners and addreſs. But confider, he is very young 3 
all this will come in time. I hope o; but that time muſt be 


| while he is young, or it will never be at all: the right y mult be 


taken young, or it will never be eaſy, nor ſeem natural. Come, 
come, ſay they (ſubſtituting, as is frequently done, aſſertion in- 
ſtead of argument) depend upon it he will do very well; and you 


| have a great deal of reaſon to be ſatisſied with him. I hope and 


believe he will do well, but I would have him do better than well. 
I am very well pleaſed with him, but I would be more, I would 
be proud of him. I would have him have luitre as well as weight. 
Did you ever know any body that re-united all theſe talents? Yes 
I did, Lord Bolingbroke joined all the politeneſs, the manners, 
and the graces of a courtier, to the ſolidity of a ſtateſman, and 
to the learning of a pedant. He was omnis home; and pray what 


| ſhould hinder my boy from being ſo too, if he hath, as I think 


he hath, all the other qualifications that you allow him? Nothing 


can hinder him, but negle& of, or inatiention to, GD. 


which his own good ſenſe mult tell him are of infinif@conſe- 
quence to him, and which therefore | will not ſuppoſe him ca- 
pable of either neglecting or deſpiſing. 7 x 
This (to tell you the whole truth) is the reſult of a controverſy 
that paſſed yeſterday between Lady Hervey and mylelf, upon 
your ſubject, and almoſt in the very words. I ſubmit the deciſion 


of it to yourſelf ; let your own good ſenſe determine it, and 


make you act in conſequence ot that determination, The 
receipt to make this compoſition is ſhort and infallible ; here 1 
give it you. 5 85 . 
, Take variety of the beſt company, wherever you are; be mi- 
nutely attentive to every word and action; imitate reſpectively 
thoſe whom you obſerve to be diſtinguiſhed and conſidered for any 
one accompliſhment ; then mix all thoſe ſeveral accompliſhments 


together, and ſerve them up yourſelf to others. 5 
[ hope your fair, or rather your brown American is well. I hear 
that ſhe makes very handſome preſents, if ſhe is not ſo herſelf. 
I 2m told there are people at Paris who expect from this ſecret. 
connection, to ſee in time, a volume of letters, ſuperior to Ma- 
dame de Grafizny's Peruvian one: I lay in my claim to one of 
„er,, „ 
Francis's C:nie ® hath been acted twice, with moſt univerſal 
| applauſe ; 


5 


Francis's Eugenia. 
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applauſe ; to-night is his third night, and I am going to it. Ig 
not think it would have ſucceeded ſo well, confidering how lon 
our Britiſh audiences have been accuſtomed to murder, rack, 
ard poiſon, in every tragedy ; but it affected the heart fo m 


that it triumphed over habit and prejudice. All the we | 


men cried, and all the men were moyed. The prol 
which is a very good one, was made entirely by Garrick 


Ihe epilogue is old Cibber's: but cortected, though not e. | 


nough, by Francis. He will get a great deal of money 


it; and, conſequently, be better able to lend you ſix- pence, | 


upon any emergency. 


- 


The Parliament of Paris I find, by the news- papers, has nt | 


carried its point, concerning the hoſpitals ; and though the Kin 
hath given up the Archbiſhop, yet, as he has put them under the 


equally out of the queſtion. This will naturally put you upon 
inquiring into the Conſtitution of the Grand Conſeil. You wil, 
doubtleſs, in orm yourſelf, who it is compoſed of, what thi 
are de fon reſſort, whether or not there lies an appeal from thence 

to any other place, and of all other particulars, that may gire 
you a clear notion of this aſſembly. I here are alſo three or fou 


other Conſeils in France, of which you ought to know the con- 
tution, and the objects: I dare ſay you do know them already; 
but if you do not, loſe no time in informing yourſelf. Theſe | 
things, as I have often told you, are beſt learned in various French! 
companies; but in no Engliſh ones; for none of our countrymen 
rroublg their heads about them. To uſe a very trite image, col- | 


le, like the bee, your ſtore from every quarter. In ſome com- 


panies (parmt les fermiers gen'raux nomm{ment) you may, by pro 
per inquiries, get a general knowledge at leaſt of les affaires dy | 
finances, When you are with des gens de robe, ſuck them with te- 


gard to the conſtitution, and civil government, and fic de ceteri. 
This ſhows you the advantage of keeping a great deal of different 
French company ; an advantage mnch wy ata to any that you 
can · poſſibly receive from loitering and fa 

ings in any Engliſh company at Paris, not even excepting Lom 


| Ar „ Love of eaſe, and fear of reſtraint, (to both which 


I doubt you are, for a young fellow, too much addicted) may 
invite you among your countrymen ; but pray withſtand thoſe 
mean temptations, et prenes ſur vous, for the ſake of being in 
thoſe aſſemblies, which alone can inform your mind and improve 


your manners. You have not now many months to continue 1 


Paris ; make the moſt of them : get into every bouſe there, it 
you can ; extend acquaintance, know every thing and every body 
there; that when you leave it for other places, you may be 4 
| {ait, and even able to explain whatever you may hear mentioned 
concerning it. Adieu. e + » {= On 


LET-| 


52 management and direction 4% Grand Conſeil, the Parliament h 


untering away even- 


wy pro 

ares dn 
vith te 
ceteris. 
ifferent 
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LETTER III. 


London, Match the zd, O. S8. 1752. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 
HEREABOUT'S are you in Arioſto ? Or have you 
gone through that molt ingenious contexture of truth 


and lies, of ſerious and extravagant, of knights errant, magicians, 


and all that various matter, which he announces in the beginning 
of his poein: > 8 

Le Donne, i Cavalier, Larme, gli amori, 

Le cortefie, L'audaci impreſe is canto. 

I am by no means ſure that Homer had ſuperior invention, or 
excelled more in deſcription, thaa Arioſto. What can be more 
ſeducing and voluptuous, than the deſcription of Alcina's perſon 
and palace? What more ingeniouſly extravagant, than the ſearch 
made in the moon for Orlando's loſt wits, and the account of 
other people's that were found there ? The whole is worth your 


attention, not only as an ingenious poem, but as the ſource of 
all modern tales, novels, fables, and romances; as Ovid's Meta- 


morphoſis was of the ancient ones: beſides, that when you have 
read this work, nothing will be difficult to you in the Italian 
language. You will read Taſſo's Gieruſalemme, and the Decame- 
rone at Boccaccio, with great facility afterwards ; and when you 
have read thoſe three authorg, you will, in my opinion, have 
read all the works of invention, that are worth reading, in that 
language ; though the Italians would be very angry at me for 
6 n 25 

A gentleman ſhould know thoſe which I call claſſical works, 
in every language; ſuch as Boileau, Corneille, Racine, Moliete, 


Sc. in French; Milton, Dryden, Pope, Swift, &c. ia Engliſh ; 


and the three authors above-mentioned in Italian: whether you 
have any ſuch in German, I am not quite ſure, nor, indeed, am 
] inquiſitive. "Theſe fort of books adorn the mind, improve the 
fancy, are frequently alluded to by, and are often the ſubjects 
of, converſation in the beſt companies. As you have languages 


to read, and memory to retain them, the knowledge of them is 


very well worth the little pains it will coſt you, and will enable 
you to ſhine in compayy. It is not pedantic to quote and al- 
lude to them, which it would be with regard to the ancients. 
Among the many advantages which you have had in your edu- 
cation, 1 do not conſider your knowledge of ſeveral languages 
as the leaſt. You need not truſt to tranſlations ; you can go to 


ie ſource : you can both converſe and negotiate with people of 


all nations, upon equal terms; which is by no means the caſe of 


a man, who converſes or negotiates in a language which thoſe 


with whom he hath to do know much better than himſelf. In 


 duſigeſs, a great deal may depend upon the force and extent of 


one word 3. and in converſation, a moderate thovght may gain, 
or a good one loſe, by the propriety or impropriety, the elegancy 
LETS ot 
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or inelegancy, of one ſingle word, therefore you now know 
tour mottern languages well, I woulu have you ſtudy (and, by 
the way, it will be very little trouble to yuu) to know them cor. 
rectly, accurately, and Celicately. Read ſome little books that 
treat of them, and aſk queſtions concerning their delicacies, of 
thoſe who are able to anfwer you. As for inſtance, ſhould I fay 
in French, /a {tte que je Vous ai Ecrit, or, la lettre que je vou 
ai Ecrite? in which, I think, the French differ among them- 
ſelves. There is a ſhort French grammar, by the Port Royal, 
and another by Pere Bufher, both which are worth your read- 
ing; as is alſo a little book called, % fynonimes Frangois. There 
are books of that kind upon the Italian language, into ſome of 
which | would adviſe you to dip: poſſibly the German language 
may have ſomething of the fame fort; and ſince you already 
ſpeak it, the more properly you [peak it, the better: one would, 
1 think, as far as poſſible, do all one does, correly and ele- 
guntly. It is extremely engaging, to people of every nation, 
to meet with a foreigner who hath taken pains enough to ſpeak 
their language correctly : it flatters that local and national pride 
and prejudice, of which every body hath ſome ſhare. _ 
Francis's Eugenia, which 1 will fend you, pl-aled moſt 
ple of good taſte here: the boxes were crowded till the fixth 
night; when the pit and gallery were totally deſerted, and it 
| was dropped. Diſtreſs, withoug death, was not ſufficient to 
affect a tive Britiſh audience, ſo long accuſtomed to daggers, 
racks, and bowls of poiſon ; contrary to Horace's rule, they 
deſire to ſee Medea murder her children upon the ſtage. The 
ſentiments were too delicate to move them; and their hearts are 
to be taken by ſtorm, not by parley. | | 
Have you got the things, which were taken from you at Calais, 
reflored ? and among them, the little packet, which my fiſter 
gave you for Sir Charles Hotham? In this caſe, have you for- 
warded it to him? If you have not yet had an opportunity, you 
will have one ſoon; which I deſite you will not omit: ir is by 
_ Monſieur D'Allion, whom you will G in a few days at Paris, in 
| his way to Geneva; where Sir Charles now is, and will remain 
ſome time. Adieu. 5 | 
LETTER LET. 6 
London, March the 5th, O. S. 1752. 
MY: DEARTRIEND, © 5 g 
s I have received no letter from you by the uſual poſt, I 
II am uneaſy vpon account of your health: for, had you 
been well, Jam ſure you would have written, according to your 
engagement, and my requiſition. You have rot the leaſt notion 
of any cate of your health ; but, though I would not have you 
| be a valerudirarian, | mult tell you, that the beſt ard moſt robuſt 
health requires ſome degree of attention to preferve. Young fel 
lows, thinking they bave ſo much health and time before them, 
die very apt to neglect ot laviſh both, and beggar nee | 
3 | | 107 


nd it 


ment and pleaſures. 


fore they are aware: whereas a prudent economy in both, would 
make them rich indeed; and that ſo far from breaking in upon 
their pleaſures, that it would improve, and almoſt perperuate 
them. Be you wiſer; and, before it is too late, manage both 
with care and frugality : and lay out neither, but upon good inte- 


reſt and ſecurity. 


[ will now confine myſelf to the employment of your time, 
which, though I have often touched upon formerly, is a ſubject 
that, from its importance, will bear repetition, You have, it 


| is true, a great deal of time before you: but, in this period of 


your life, one hour uſefully employed may be worth more than 
four-and-twenty hereafter; a minute is precious to you now, 
whole days may poſſibly not be ſo forty years hence. Whatever 
time you allow, or can ſnatch for ſerious reading (L ſay ſnatch, 


| becauſe company and the knowledge of the world is now your 


chief object) employ it in the reading of ſome one book, and 


I that a good one, till you have finiſhed it: and do not diſtrat 


your mind with various matters at the fame time. In this light, 
would recommend to you to read tout de ſuite Grotius de 
ure Belli et Paris, tranſl; 

us Gentium, traffſlated by the fame hand. For accidental 
quarters of hours, read works of invention, wit, and humour, 


| of the beſt, and not of trivial authors, either ancient or mo- 


Whatever buſineſs you have, do it the firſt moment you can; 


never by halves, but finiſh it without interruption, if poſſible. 


Buſineſs muſt not be ſauntered and trifled with; and you muſt 


rot ſay to it, as Felix did to Paul, at a more convenient ſeaſon 


I will ſpeak to thee.” The moſt convenient ſeaſon for buſineſs is 
the firſt ; but ſtudy and buſineſs, in ſome meaſure, point out 
their own times, to a man of ſenſe ; time is much oftener ſquan- 
dered away in the wrong choice and improper methods of amuſe» 
Many people think that they are in pleaſures, provided they 
are neither in ſtudy nor in buſineſs. Nothing like it; they ars 
doing nothing, and might juſt as well be aſleep. They contract 
habitudes from lazineſs, and they only frequent thoſe places 
where they are free from all reſtraints and attentions. .. Be upon 
your LY againſt this idle profuſion of time ; and let every 
place you go to be either the ſcene of quick and lively pleaſures, 


or the ſchool of your improvements: let every company you go 


into, either gratify your ſenſes, extend your knowledge, or refine 


your manners. Have ſome decent object of 2 in view at 
| fome places; frequent others, where people of wit and taſte aſſem- 


ble ; get into others, where people of ſuperior rank and dignity 
command reſpect and attention from the reſt of the company; but 
ray W no neutral places, from mere idleneſs and indo- 

> Nothing forms a young man ſo much as being uſed to 


keep reſpectable and ſuperior company, where a conſtant regard 


und attention is neceſſary. 15 _ this 18 at firſt a diſagreeable 


ated by Barbeyrac, and Puffendorf s 
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late of reſtraint ; but it ſoon grows habi'ual, and conſequently 


eaſy; and you are amply paid for it, by the improvement you 
make, and the credit it gives you. What you faid ſome time 
ago was very true, conceining le Palais Royal ; to one cf your 
age the ſituation is diſagreeable enough; you cannot expect to 
be much taken notice of: but all that time you can take notice 
of others; obſerve their manners, decypher their charaQerg, 
and inſenſibly you will become one of the company. 
All this I went through myſelf, when I was of your age. [ 
ha ve fate hours in company, without being taken the leaſt no- 
tice of 3 but then I took notice of them, and learned, in their 
company, how to behave myſelf better in the next, till by de. 
grees I became part of the beſt companies myſelf. But 1 took 
great care not to laviſh away my time in thoſe companies, where 
there were neither quick pleaſures, nor uſeful improvements to 
be expected. 5 ref | 
Sloth, indolence, and molleſſe are pernicious and unbecoming 
2 young fellow; let them be your refſource forty years hence at 
ſooneſt. Determine, at all events, and however diſagreeable it 
may be to you in ſome reſpects, and for ſome time, to keep the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed and faſhionable company of the place you are 
at, either for their rank or ſor their learning, or le bel eſprit & k 
gout. This gives you credentials to the beſt companies, where- 
ever you go afterwards. Pray, therefore, no indolence, no 


lazineſs ; but employ every minute of your life in active plea - 


ſures, or uſeful employments. Addreſs yourſelf to ſome wo- 
man of faſhion and beauty, wherever you are, and try how 
far that will go. If the place be not ſecured beforehand, and 
garriſoned, nine times in ten you will take it. By attentions 
and reſpect, you may always get into the higheſt company; and 
by ſome admiration and applauſe, whether merited or not, 
. may be ſure of being welcome among le, ſgawants et le 
benux eſprits. There are but theſe three ſorts of company for 
a young fellow; there being neither pleaſure nor profit in any 
other. 5 ; Sg 

My uneaſineſs with regard to your health is this moment re- 


moved by your letter of the 8th, N. S. which, by what acc | 


dent I do not know, I did not receive before. 

l long to read Voltaire's Reme Sauvte, which, by the very faults 
that your ſevere critics find with it, I am fure 1 ſhalt like ; for 
Iwill, at any time, give up a good deal of regularity for 1 


great deal of brillant; and for the &brillant, ſurely nobody it 


equal to Voltaire. Catiline's conſpiracy is an unhappy ſubjeR 
for a tragedy ; it is too ſingle, and gives no opportunity to the poet 
to excite any of the tender paſſions ; the whole is one intended 
act of horror. Crebillon was ſenſible of this defect, and to 


create another intereſt, moſt abſurdly made Catiline in love 


with Cicero's daughter, and her with him. 
I am very glad that you went to Verſailles, and dined with 


— Monſieur de St. Conteſt, That is company to learn /es h 


your notions of the world are changed, b 
what they were two years ago in theory; for that alone is one 
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mani rs in; and it ſeems you bad ler bons morgeaux into the 


bargain. Though you were no part of the King of France's 
converſation with the foreign miniſters, and probably not much 
entertained with it; do you think that it is not very uſeful to you 
to hear it, and to obſerve the turn and manners of people of 
that ſort ? It is extremely uſeful to know it well. The ſame 
in the next rank of people, ſuch as miniſters of ſtate, &c. in 
whoſe company, though you cannot yet, at your age, bear a 
part, and conſequently be diverted, you will obſerve and learn, 
what hereafter it may be neceſſary for you to act. 

Tell Sir John Lambert, that I have this day fixed Mr. Spen- 
cer's having his credit upon him; Mr. Hoare had alſo recom- 
mended him. I believe Mr. Spencer will ſet out next month 


ſor ſome place in France, but not Paris. I am ſure he wants a 
great deal of France, for at preſent he is moſt entirely Engliſh ; 


and you know very well what I think of that. And fo we bid 

you heartily good night, 1 

8 London, March the 16th, O. 8. 1752. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, . 


IIOW do you go on with the moſt uſeful and moſt neceſ- 


ſary of all ſtudies, the ſtudy of the world? Do you 
find that you gain knowledge? And does your daily experience 
at once extend and demonſtrate your improvement? Lou will 
poſſibly aſk me how you can judge of that yourſelf. I will tell 
you a ſure way of knowing. Examine yourſelf, and ſee whether 
experience, from 


favourable ſymptom of improvement. At that age (I remem- 
ber it in myſelf) every notion that one forms is erroneous ; one 
hath ſeen few models, and thoſe none of the beſt, to form one's- 
ſelf upon. One thinks that every thing is to be carried by 
ſpirit and vigour ; that art is meanneſs, and that verſatility and 
complaiſance are the refuge of puſillanimity and weakneſs. 


| This moſt miſtaken opinion gives an indelicacy, a bruſquerie, 
| and a roughneſs to the manners. Fools, who can never be un- 


deceived, retain them as long as they tos : reflection, with a 
litle experience, makes men of ſenſe ſhake them off ſoon. 
When they come to be a little better acquainted with themſel ves, 


| and with their own ſpecies, they difcover, that plain right 


reaſon is, nine times in ten, the fettered and ſhackled attendant 
of the triumph of the heart and the paſſions; and, conſe- 


quenily, they addreſs themſelves nine times in ten, to the con- 


queror, not to the conquered : and conquerors, you know, 


| uſt be applied to in the gentleſt, the moſt engaging, and the 


moſt infinuating manner. Have you found out that gvery wo- 


man is infallibly to be gained oy every ſort of flattery, and every 
1a 


wan by one ſort or other 1 F ve you diſcovered what variety 
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Of little things affect the heart, and how ſurely they colleCtively 
gain it ? If you have, you have made ſome progreſs. I would 
try a man's knowledge of the world, as I would a ſchool-boy' 
knowledge of Horace; not by making him conſtrue Mecenay 
atavis eite regibus, which he could do in the firſt form; but by 
examining hun as to the delicacy and curieſa felicitas of that 
poet. A man requires very httle knowledge and experience of 
the world, to underſtand glaring, high-coloured, and decided 
characters; they are but few, and they ſtrike at firſt : but to 
diſtinguiſh the almoſt imperceptible ſhades, and the nice grada- 
tions of virtue and vice, ſenſe and folly, ſtrength and weakneſs 
(of which charactets are commonly compoſed) demands ſome 
experience, great obſervation, and minute attention. In the 
| ſame caſes moſt people do the fame things, but with this ma- 
terial difference, upon which the ſucceſs commonly turns, -A 
man who hath ſtudied the world knows when to time, and 
where to place them; he hath analyſed the characters he applies 
to, and adapted his addreſs and his arguments to them: but 
a man, of what is called plain good ſenſe, who hath only rea- 
ſoned by himſelf, and not acted with mankind, miſ- times, mif- 
places, runs precipitately and bluntly at the mark, and fals 
upon his noſe in the way. In the common manners of ſocial 
life, every man of common ſenſe hath the rudiments, the ABC 

of civility z the means not to offend ; and even wiſhes to pleaſe: 
and, if he hath any real merit, will be received, and tolerated - 
in good company. But that is far from being enough; for 
though he may be received, he will never be defired ; though || 
he does not offend, he will never be loved. but like ſome lie, 
Mmfignificant, neutral power, ſurrounded by great ones, he will | 
neither be feared nor courted by any; but, by turns, invaded | 
by all, whenever it is their intereſt. A moſt contemptible ſitus- 
tion ! Whereas, a man who hath carefully attended to, and 
experienced, the various workings of the heatt, and the arti- 


fices of the head; and who, by one ſhade, can trace the pro- | 


greſſion of the whole colour; who can, at the proper times, 
employ all the ſeveral means of perſuading the underſtanding, 
and engaging the heart z may and will have enemies ; but mill 
and muſt have friends: he may be oppoſed, but he will be ſup» 
ported too ; his talents may excite the jealouſy of ſome, but 
his engaging arts will make him beloved by many more; he 
will be conſiderable, he will be confidered. Many different 
qualifications muſt conſpire to form ſuch a man, and to make 


him at once reſpectable and amiable, and the leaſt muſt be | 


joined to the greateſt ; the latter would be unavailing, without 
the former; and the former would be futile and frivolous 
without the latter. Learning is acquired by reading books 
but the much more neceſſary learning, the knowledge of the 
world, is only to be acquired by reading men, and ſtudying ll 
the various editions of them. Many words in every language 
are generally thought to be ſynonimous ; but thoſe who boy | 


the language attentively will find, that there is no ſuch thing ; 
they diſcover ſome little difference, ſome diſtinction, between 


all thoſe words that are vulgarly called ſynonimous ; one hath 


always more energy, extent, or delicacy, than another: it is 
the ſame with men; all are in general, and yet no two in par- 
ticular, exactly alike. Thoſe who have not accurately ſtudied, 
perpetually miſtake. them : they do not diſcern the ſhades and 
gradations that diſtinguiſh characters ſeemingly alike. Com- 
pany, various company, is the only ſchool for this knowledge. 
Leu ought to be, by this time, at leaſt in the third form of 
that ſchool, from whence the riſe to the uppermoſt is eaſy and 
quick; but then you muſt have application and vivacity ; and 
you muſt not only bear with, but even ſeek, reſtraint in moſt 
companies, inſtead of ſtagnating in one or two only, where in- 


dolence and love of eaſe may be indulged. 


In the plan which I gave you in my laſt, ® for your future 
motions, I forgot to tell you, that, if a King of the Romans 
ſhould be choſen this year, you ſhall certainly be at that elec- 
tion ; and as upon thoſe occaſions, all ſtrangers are excluded 
from the place of the election, except ſuch as belong to ſome Em- 


baſſador, I have already eventually ſecured you a place in the 
ſuite of the King's electoral Embaſſador, who will be ſent upon 


that account to Frankfort, or wherever elſe the election may 
be. This will not only ſecure you a ſight of the ſhow, but a 
knowledge of the whole thing ; which is likely to be a conteſted 


one, from the oppoſition of ſome of the EleQors, and the pro- 


teſts of ſome of the Princes of the Empire. That election, it 
there is one, will. in my opinion, be a memorable zra in the 


| hiſtory ef the Empire; pens at leaſt, if not ſwords, will be 


drawn ; and ink, if not blood, will be plentifully ſhed, by the 
contending parties in that diſpute. During the fray, you may 
ſecurely plunder, and add to your preſent ſtock of knowledge 
of the jus publicum imperii The court of France hath, 


am told, appointed le Preſident Ogier, a man of great 


abilities, to go immediately to Ratiſbon, pour y ſouffler la diſe orde. | 


It muſt be owned, that France hath always profited ſkilfully of 


its having guarantied the treaty of Munſter ; which hath given 
it a conſtant pretence to thruſt itſelf into the affairs of the Em- 
pire- When France got Alſace yielded by treaty, it was very 
willing to have held it as a fief of the Empire; but the Empire 


was then wiſer, Every power ſhould be very careful, not to 
Dive the leaſt pretence to a neighbouring power to meudle with 


the affairs of its interior. Sweden hath already felt the effects of 


the Czarina's calling herſelf guarantee of its preſent form of 
government, in conſequence of the treaty of Neuſtadt, con- 


firmed afterwards by that of Abo; though, in truth, that gua- 
cantee was rather a proviſion againſt Ruſſia's attempting to alter 
ny „„ | : ©: "the 


1 
Pg 


» That letter is miſſing. 
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the then new eſtabliſhed form of government in Sweden, than 
any right given to Ruſſia, to hinder the Swedes from eſtabliſhi 
what form of government they pleaſed. Read them both, if yoy 
can get them. Adieu. . | 


LETTER DV. 
9 London, April the 13th, O. S. 1752. 
MV DEAR FRIEND, 8 


Receive this moment your letter of the 19th, N. 8. with the 
encloſed pieces relative to the preſent diſpute between the 


King and the Parliament. I ſhall return them by Lord Huat- 
ingdon, whom you will ſoon ſee at Paris, and who will likewik 
Carry you the piece, which I forgot in making ” the packet | 
ſent you by the Spaniſh Embaſſador. The repreſentation of thy 
Parliament is very well drawn, ſuawiter in modo, fortiter in ve. 
They tell the King very reſpectfully, that in a certain caſe, which 
they ſhould think it criminal io fuppoſe, they would not obey him. 
This hath a tendency to what we call here revolution principles, 
] do not know what the Lord's anointed, his vicegerent upon 
earth, divincly appointed by him, and accountable to none but 
him for his aQions, will either think or do, upon theſe ſymptoms 


of reaſon and good ſenſe, which ſeem to be breaking out all | 


over France; but this I foreſee, that before the end of this cen- 
tury, the trade of both King and Prieſt will not be half ſo good z 
one as it has been. Du Clos, in his refleQions, hath obſerved, 


and very truly, gu'i/ y @ un germe de raiſon qui commence @ Je d.. 


 welopper en France. A diveloppement that mult prove fetal to Re- 
gal and Papal pretenſions. Prudence may in many caſes, re. 
commend an occaſional ſubmiſſion to either; but when that ig» 
norance, upon which an implicit faith in hoth could only be 
founded, is once removed, God's Vicegerent, and Chriſt's Vicar, 
vill only be obeyed and believed, as far as what the one orders, 
and the other ſays, is conſormable to reaſon and to truth. 


lam very glad (to uſe a vulgar expreſſion) that you make as if 


von were not well, though you really are; J am ſure it is the 


likelieft way to keep ſo. Pray leave off entirely your 72 
nd then 


heavy paſtry, fat creams, and indigettible dumplings ; a 
you need not confine yourſelf to white meats, which I do not 


take to be one jot wholeſomer than beef, mutton, and partridge. 
| Voltaire ſent me from Berlin his Hiſtory du Sizcle de Louis XIV. 


It came at a very proper time; Lord Bolingbroke had juſt taught 
me how Hiſtory ſhould be read ; Voltaire ſhows me how it ſhould 


be written, I am ſenſible, that it will meet with almoſt as many | 
crities as readers. Voltaire muſt te criticiſed . beſides, every 4 


man's favourite is attacked; for every prejudice is expoſed, and 
our prejudices are our miſtreſſes ; renſon is at beſt our wile, 


==" ty often heard indeed, but ſeldom minded. It is the hiſtory of 


the human underſtanding, written by a man of parts, for the uſe 
of aien of parts, Weak minds will not like it, even though 


they 


dy the encouragement, the applau 


equally in proſe and in verſe. 
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they do not underſtand it; which is commonly the meaſure of 
their admiration. Dull ones will want thoſe minute, and unin- 
tereſting details, with which moſt other hiſtories are incumbered. 
He tells me all I want to know, and nothing more. His reflec- 
tions are ſhort, juſt, and produce others in his readers. Free 
from religious, philoſophical, political, and national prejudices, 
beyond any hiſtorian I ever met with, he relates all thoſe matters 
as truly and as impartially, as certain regards, which muſt always 
be to ſome degree obſerved, will allow him: for one ſees plainly, 
that he often ſays much leſs than he would fay, it he might. He 
hath made me much better acquainted with the times of Lewis 
XIV. than the innumerable volumes which I had read could do ; 


and hath ſuggeſted this reflection to me. which I had never made 
before—His vanity, not his knowledge, made him encourage 


all, and introduce many, arts and ſciences in his country. 
He opened in a manner the human underſtanding in France, 
and brought it to its utmoſt perfection; his age equalled in all, 


And greatly exceeded in many things (pardon me, pedants !) the 


Auguſtan. This was great and rapid: but lil] it might be done, 
E. and the rewards, of a vain, 
liberal, and magnificent Prince. What is much more ſurpriſing. 


n, that he ſtopped the operations of the human mind, juſt where 
he pleaſed; and ſeemed to ſay, © thus far ſhalt thou go, and no 


farther.” For a bigot to his religion, and jealous of his power, 
free and rational thoughts upon either, never entered into a 
French head during his reign ; and the greateſt geniuſes that ever 
any age produced, never entertained a doubt of the divine right 


of Kings, or the infallibility of the church. Poets, Orators, and 


Philoſophers, ignorant of their natural rights, cheriſhed their 
Chains ; and blind aRive faith triumphed, in thoſe great minds, 
over ſilent and paſſive reaſons. The reverſe of this ſeems now to 
be the caſe in France: reaſon opens itſelf ; fancy and invention 
fade and decline. 35 5 

I will ſend you a copy of this hiſtory, by Lord Huntingdon, 
a3 I think it very i that it is not allowed to be publiſhed 
and fold at Paris. Pray read it more than once, and with atten- 
tion, particularly the ſecond volume ; which contains ſhort, but 
very clear accqunts of many very intereſting things. which are 


talked of by every body, — fairly underſtood by very few. 


There are two very puerile affectations, which I wiſh this book 


bad been free from; the one is, the total ſubverſion of all the 


old eſtabliſhed Freuch orthography ; the other is, the not making 


| uſe of any one capital letter thraughout the whole book, ex- 


cept at the beginning of a paragraph. It offends my eyes to 


| fee rome paris, france, cæſar, henry the 4th, &c. begin with 


ſraall letters; and I do not conceive, that there can be any 
reaſon for doing it, half ſo ſtrong as the reaſon of long uſage is 
to the contrary. This is an affectation below Voltaire; who, 1 
am not aſhamed to ſay that I admire and delight in, as an author, 


1 had 
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I had a letter, a few days go, from Monſieur du Boccage 
in which he ſays, Monfieur Stanhope Seſt jetrs dans la politique, 
je crois qu'il y reuffira ; you do very well, it is your deſtination 
but remember, that, to ſucceed in great things, one muſt fi 
learn to pleaſe in little ones. Engaging manners and addreſs muſt 
prepare the way tor ſuperior knowledge and abilities to act with 
effect. The late Duke of Marlborough's manners and addreſy 
revailed with the firit King of Pruſſia, to let his troops remaig 
in the army of the allies; when neither their repreſentations, no 
his own ſhare in the common cauſe, could do it. The Duke of 
Marlborough had no new matter to urge to him ; but had a man» 
ner, which he could not, and did not reſiſt. Voltaire, among 3 
thouſand little delicate ſtrokes of that kind, ſays of the Duke de 
Ja Feuillade, qu'il ztoit Þ homme le plus brillant et le plus aimable du 
Roiaume, et quoique gendre du Geniral et Miniſtre, il avoit pour lui 
2 faveur publique. Fal little circuinſtances of that ſort w 
often make a man of great real merit be bated, if he bath not 


| addreſs and manners, to make him be loved. Conſider all your own 


circumſtances ſeriouſly ; and you will find, that, of all arts, the art 
of pleaſing is the moſt neceſſary for you to ſtudy and poſſeſs. A 
filly tyrant ſaid, oderint modo timeant; a wile man would have ſaid, 
modo ament nibil timendum e ſi mibi. Judge, from your own daily 
experience, of the efficacy of that pleaſing je ne ſgais quoi, 1 7 
you feel, as you and every body certainly does, that in men it 

more engaging than knowledge, in women than beauty. 

I long to 2 Lord and Lady * ® ®, (who are not yet —_ 
| becauſe they have lately ſeen you; and I always fancy, that [ 
can fiſh out ſomething new concerning you, from thoſe who have 
ſeen you laſt: not that I ſhall] much rely upon their accounts, be- 
cCauſe I diſtruſt the judgment of Lord and Lady * , in thoſe 
matters about which I am moſt inquiſitive. They have ruined 


their own fon, by what they cilled and thought, loving him. 


They have made him belieye that the world was made for him, 
vot he for the world; and unleſs he ſtays abroad a great while, 


and falls into very good company, he will expect, what he will 


never find, the attentions and complaiſance from others, which 


he has hitherto been uſed to from Papa and Mamma. This, 1 a 


fear, is too much the caſe of Mr. ® ® ®; who, I doubt, will 
be run through the body, and be near dying, before he knows 
how to live. However you may turn out, you can never make 
me any of theſe reproaches. | indulge no filly, womaniſh fond- 
neſs for you: inſtead of infliftiing my tenderneſs upon you, [ 


have taken all poſſible n:cthods to make you deſerve it; and 


thank God you do; at leaſt, I know but one article, in which 

you are different from what I could wiſh you; and you very well 
know what that is I want: That ard ali the world ſhould like 

you, as well as I loye you. Adieu. | *ö%K 


L E T- 


E A re 


onde. You have had more opportunities than ever any man had, 
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London, April the zoth, O. 8. 1752. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, - 
1 is, in my opinion, a very juſt and happy ex- 
preſſion, for having addreſs, manners, and for knowing bow 
to behave properly in all companies ; and it implies very truly, 
that a man, who hath not thoſe accompliſhments, is not of the 
world, Without them, the beſt parts are inefficient, civility is 
abſurd, and freedom offenſive, A learned parſon ruſting in his 
cell, at Oxford or Cambridge, will reaſon admirably well upon 


| the nature of man; will profoundly analyſe the head, the heart, 


the reaſon, the will, the paſſions, the ſenſes, the ſentiments, and 
all thoſe ſubdiviſions of we know not what; and yet, unfortu- 
nately, he knows nothing of man: for he hath not lived with 
him; and is ignorant of all the various modes, habits, prejudi- 
ces, and taſtes, that always influence, and often determine him. 
He views man as he does colours in Sir Iſaac Newton's priſm, 
where only the capital ones are ſeen; but an experienced dyer 
knows all their yarious ſhades and gradations, together with the 


reſult of their ſeveral mixtures. Few men are of one plain, de- 
cided colour; moſt are mixed, ſhaded, and blended ; and vary 


23 much, from different ſituations, as changeable filks do from 
different lights. The man qui a du monde knows all this from his 


own experience and obſer vation: the conceited, cloiſtered phi- 


loſopher knows nothing of it from his own theory; his practice 
is abſurd and improper ; and he acts as awkwardly as a man 


would dance, who had never ſeen others dance, nor learned of 


a dancing-maſter ; but who had only ſtudied the notes by which 
dances are now pricked down, as well as tunes. Obſerve and 
imitate, then, the addreſs, the arts, and the manners of thoſe 


gui ont du monde : ſee by what methods they firſt make, and af- 
terwards improve impreſſions in their favour. Thoſe impreſſions 
te much oftner owing to little | cauſes, than to intrinſic merit; 


which is leſs volatile, and hath not ſo ſudden an effect. Strong 
minds have undoubtedly an aſcendant over weak ones, as Galigat 
Marechale d'Ancre very juſtly obſerved, when, to the diſgrace 
and reproach of thoſe times, ſhe was executed for having govern- 


ed Mary of Medicis by the arts of witchcraft and magic. But 


then aſcendant is to be gained by degrees, and by thoſe arts only 


which experience, and the knowledge of the world teaches ; for 


few are mean enough to be bullied, a gs are weak 


enough to be be bubbled. I have often ſeen people of ſu- 
pw, governed by people of much inferior parts, without 
kn 


owing or even ſuſpecting that they were ſo governed. This 
can only happen, when thoſe people of inferior parts have more 
worldly dexterity and experience, than thoſe they govern. They 
ſee the weak and unguarded part, and apply to it : they take 
It, and all the reſt follows. Would you gain either men or wo- 
men, and every man of ſenſe deſires to gain both, i/ faut du 


at 
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at your age, of acquiring ce nd,; you have been in the beſt 
companies of moſt countries, at an age when others have hardly 
been in any company at all. You are maſter of all thoſe langua- 
ges, which John Trott ſeldom ſpeaks at all, and never well ; 
conſequently you need be a ſtranger no where. This is the 
way, and the only way, of having du monde; but if you laye 
it not, and have ſtill any coarſe ruſticity about you, may one 
not apply to you the ruſticus expectat of Horace ? 

This knowledge of the world teacheth us more particularly 
two things, both which are of infinite conſequence, and to 
neither of which nature inclines us; I mean, the command of 
our temper, and of our countenance. A man who has no 
monde is inflamed with anger, or annihilated with ſhame, at 
every diſagreeable incident: the one makes him act and talk like 
4 madman, the other makes him look like a fool. But a man 
who has du monde, ſeems not to underſtand what he cannot or 
ought not to reſent. If he makes a flip himſelf, he recovers it 
by his coolneſs, inſtead of plunging deeper by his confuſton, like 
2 ſtumbling-horſe. He is firm, but gentle; and praQtiſes that 
moſt excellent maxim, ſuaviter in modo, fortiter in re. The other 


is the volto ſciolto e penſieri ſtretti. People, unuſed to the world, 


have babbling countenances; and are unſkilful enough to ſhow, 

What they have ſenſe enough not to tell. In the courſe of the 
world, a man muſt very often put on an eaſy frank countenance, 
upon very diſagreeable occaſions; he muſt ſeem pleaſed, when 


he is very much otherwiſe ; he muſt be able to accoſt and receive 
with ſmiles, thoſe whom he would much rather meet with 


ſwords. In courts he muſt not turn himſelf inſide out. All 
this may, nay muſt be done, without falſehood and treachery: 


for it muſt go no farther than politeneſs and manners, and muſt ſtop - 


ſhort of aſſurances and profeſſions of lignulated friendſhip. Good 


manners, to thoſe one does not love, are no more a breach of truth, | 


than your humble ſervant at the bottom of a challenge is; they 
are univerſally agreed upon and underſtood, to be things of 
courſe. They are neceſſary guards of the decency, and peace 
of ſociety: they muſt only act defenſively ; and then not with 
arms poiſoned by perfidy. Truth, but not the whole truth, 
muſt be the invariable principle of every man, who hath either 
religion, honour, or prudence. Thoſe who violate it, may be 
cunning, but they are not able. Lies and perfidy are the refuge 
of fools and cowards. Adieu! 


P. S. I muſt recommend to you again, to take your leave of 
all your French acquaintance, in ſuch a manner as may make 
them regret your departure, and wiſh to ſee and welcome you at 


Paris again; where you may poſſibly return before it is very = 
This muſt not be done in a cold, civil manner, but with, at leaſt, 
ſeeming warmth, ſentiment, and concern. Acknowledge the ob- 
I'gations you have to them, for the kindneſs they have ſhown you, 


during 


great one. 
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daring your ſtay at Paris ; aſſure them, that, wherever you are, 
you ſhall remember them with gratitude ; with for opportunities 
of giving them proofs of your plus teudre et reſpectueuæ ſouvenir ; 
beg of them, in caſe your good fortune thould carry you to any 
part of the world where you could be of any the leaſt uſe to 
them, that they would employ you without reſerve. Say all this, 
and a great deal more, emphatically and patherically ; for you 
know ſi vis me flere. This can do you no harm, if you never te- 
turn to Paris; but, if you do, as probably you may, it will be 
ot infinite uſe to you. Remember too, not to omit going to every 
houſe, where you have ever been once, to take leave, and te- 
commend yourtelt to their remembrance, The reputation which 
you leave at one place, where you have been, will circulate, 
and you will meet with it at twenty places, where you are to go. 


That is a labour never quite loſt. 


This letter will thow you, that the accident which happened 


to me yelterday, and of which Mr. Grevenkop gives you an 


account, hath had no bad conſequences. My eſcape was a 


LETTER LVIl. 
EP london, May the 11th, O. 8. 1752. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 5 | RY 
1 my word by writing this letter; but I break it on 
the allowable fide, by doing more than 1 promiſed. I have 


| pleaſure in writing to you, and you may poſſibly have ſome pro- 


ft in reading what I write : either of the motives were ſufficient 
for me, both I cannot withſtand. By your laſt, I calculated that 
you will leave Paris this day ſe'nnight; upon that ſuppoſition, 
this letter may ſtill find you there. . . | * 
Colonel Perry arrived here two or three days ago, and ſent me 


| dock from you, Caſſandra abridged. I ain ſure it cannot be 
too much abridged. The ſpirit of that moſt voluminous work, 


fairly extracted, may be contained in the ſmalleſt duodecimo ; and 
it is moſt aſtoniſhing, that there ever could have been people 


idle enough to write or read ſuch endleſs heaps of the ſame ſtuff. 


It was, however, the occupation of thouſands in the laſt cen- 
tury; and is till the private, though diſavowed, amuſement of 
young girls, and ſentimental ladies. A love-ſick girl finds, in 


the Captain whom ſhe is in love with, all the courage and all 


the graces of the tender and accompliſhed Oroondares ; and many 


2 grown-up, ſentimental lady, talks delicate Clelia to the hero, 


whom ſhe would engage to eternal love, or laments with her that 
love is not eternal. „ ow 


Ab! quil eſt doux daimer, fi I on ainnit toujours 
Mais bilas! il weft poins d cternelles amours. 
It is, however, very well to have read one of thoſe extra- 


vagant works, (of all which La Calprenedc's are the beſt) be- 
| 2 cauſe 
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cauſe it is well to be able to talk, with ſome degree of know. 


ledge, upon all thoſe ſubjects, that other people talk ſometimes 
upon; and I would by no means have any thing, that is known 
to others, be totally unknown to you. It is a great advantage 
| for any man, to be able to talk, or to hear, neither ignorantly nor 
abſurdly, upon any ſubject; for I have known people, who 
have not ſaid one word, hear ignorantly and abſurdly ; it has ap- 

red in their inattentive and unmeaning faces. 

This, I think, is as little likely to happen to you, as to any 

body of your age; and if you will but add a verſatility, and 


eaſy conformity of manners, I know no company in which you 


are likely to be de trop. 
This verſatility is more particularly neceſſary for you at this 


time, now that you are going to ſo many different places; for 


though the manners and cuſtoms of the ſeveral courts of Get. 


many are in general the ſame, yet every one has its particular 


characteriſtic; ſome peculiarity or other, which diſtinguiſhes it 
from the next. This you ſhould carefully attend to, and imme- 
_ adopt. Nothing flatters people more, nor makes ſtran. 


gers ſo welcome, as ſuch an occafional conformity. I do not 
mean by this, that you ſhould mimic the air and ſtiffneſs of every 


awkward German court; no, by no means; but I mean that 
vou ſhould only chearfully comply, and fall in with certain local 
5 habits, ſuch as ceremonies, diet, turn of converſation, &c. 
People, who are lately come from Paris, and who have been a 
while there, are generally ſuſpected, and eſpecially in Ger- 
many, of having a degree of contempt for every other place, 
Take great care that nothing of this kind appear, at leaſt out- 
wardly, in your behaviour ; but commend whatever deſerves any 
degree of commendation, without comparing it with what 
may have left much better of the ſame kind at Paris. As for in- 
ſtance, the German kitchen is, without doubt, execrable, and the 
French delicious; however, never commend the French kitchen 
at a German table ; but eat of what you can find tolerable there, 
and commend it, without comparing it to any thing better, | 


have known many Britiſh Yahoos, who, though while they were 


at Paris conformed to no one French cuſtom, -as ſoon as they got 
any where elſe, talked of nothing but what they did, ſaw, and 
ent, at Paris The freedom of the French is not to be uſed in- 
diſcriminately at all the courts in Germany, though their ealineſs 


may, and ought ; but that too at ſome places more than other. | 
The courts of Manheim and Bonn, I take to be a little more un- 


barbariſed than ſome others; that of Maience, an eccleſiaſtical 


one, as well as that of Treves, (neither of which is much fre- 


quented by foreigners) retains, I conceive, a great deal of the 
Goth and Vandal ſtill. There, more reſerve and ceremony are 
neceſſary; and not a word of the French. At Berlin, you cat 
not be too French Hanover, Brunſwick, Caſſel, Sc. are of the 
mixed kind, un peu dicrottis, mais pas aſſex. 
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Another thing, which I moſt earneſtly recommend to you, not 


only in Germany, but in every part of the world, where you 


may ever be, is. not only real, but ſeeming attention, to who- 
ever you ſpeak to, or to whoever ſpeaks to you. There 
is nothing to brutally ſhocking, nor ſo little forgiven, as a 


ſeeming inattention to the perſon who is ſpeaking to you; 


and I have known many a man knocked down, for (in my 
opinion) a much ſlighter provocation, than that ſhocking in- 
attention which I mean. I have ſeen many people, who, 
while you are ſpeaking to them, inſtead of looking at, and at- 


tending to you, fix their eyes upon the ceiling, or ſome other 


t of the room, look out of the window, play with a dog, 
twirl their ſnuff-box, or pick their noſe. Nothing diſcovers a 
little, futile, frivolous mind, more than this, and nothing is fo 
offenſively ill-bred : it is an explicit declaration on your part, 
that every, the molt trifling object, deſerves your attention more 
than all that can be ſaid by the perſon who is ſpeaking to you. 
Judge of the ſentiments of hatred and reſentment, which ſuch 
treatment muſt excite, in every breaſt where any degree of ſelf- 
love dwells ; and I am ſure, I never yet met with that breaſt 
where there was not a great deal. I repeat it again and again, 
(for ir is highly neceſſary for you to remember it ;) that ſort of 
yanity and ſelf · love is inſeparable from human nature, whatever 
may be its rank or condition; even your footman will ſooner 
forget and forgive a beating, than any manifeſt mark of flight and 
contempt. Be therefore, I beg of you, not only really, but 
to you; 
nay more, take their tone, and tune yourſelf to their uniſon. Be 
ſerious with the ſerious, gay with the gay, and trifle with the tri- | 


| flers. In aſſuming theſe various ſhapes, endeavour to make each of 
them ſeem to fit eaſy upon you, and even to a 


r to be your 


own natural one. This is the true and uſeful verſatility, of 


which a thorough knowledge of the world at once teaches the * 


utility, and the means of acquiring. Le | 
I am very ſure, at leaſt I hope, that you will never make uſe 


of a filly expreſſion, which is the favourite expreſſion, and the 
abſurd excuſe of all fools and blockheads; I cannot do 
_ thing : a thing by no means, either morally or phyſically, impoſ-- 


ſuch a 


e. I cannot attend long together to the ſame thing, ſays one 


| fool: that is, he is ſuch a fool that he will not. I remember a 


very awkward fellow, who did not know what to do with his 
ſword, and who always took it off before dinner, ſaying, that 


be could not poſſibly dine with his ſword on; upon which 1 


could not help telling him, that I really believed he could with« 


out any probable danger, either to himſelf or others. It is a 


ſhame, and an abſurdity, for any man to ſay, that he cannot do 


all thoſe things, which are commonly done by all the reſt of 


Another thing, that I muſt earneſtly warn you againſt, is la- 


_ 2ineſs; by which more people have loſt the fruit of their travels, 
than (perhaps) by any other thing. Pray be always in motion. 


Early 
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Early in the morning go and ſee things; and the reſt of the day 
go and fee people. It you ſtay but a week at a place, and that 
an inſignificant one, ſee, however, all that is to be ſeen there; 
know as many people, and get into as many houſes, as ever 
you can. 5 | 
I recommend to you likewiſe, though probably you have _ 
thought of it yourſelf, to carry in your pocket a map of Ger- 
many, in which the poſt- roads are marked; and alſo ſome ſhore 
book of travels through Germany. The former will help to im- 
print in your memory ſituations and diſtances ; and the latter will 
point cut many things for you to ſee, that might otherwiſe. poſs 
ſibly eſcape you; and which, though they may be in rd | 
of little conſequence, you would regret not having ſeen, after 
having been at the places where they were. 
Thus warned and provided for your journey, God ſpeed you; 
Felix, fauflumque fit ! Adieu. ED no | 
L-E TT E:2#: LEA. 


| * 
. London, May the 27th, O. S. 1752 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 1 0. 
SEND you the encloſed original, from a friend of ours, with 
I my own commentaries upon the text; a text which I have ſo 
often paraphraſed, and commented upon already, that I believe 
I can hardly fay any thing new upon it: but, however, I cannot 
give it over, till I am better convinced, that I yet am, that you 
feel all the utility, the importance, and the neceſſity of it; nay, 
not only feel, but practiſe it. Your panegyriſt allows you, what 
moſt fathers would be more than ſatisfied with, in a ſon, and 
chides me for not contenting myſelf with Pefſentiellement bon z. but | 
I, who have been in no one reſpect like other fathers, cannot 
neither, like them, content myſelf with Peſentiellement bon ; be- 
cauſe | know that it will not do your buſineſs in the world, while 
you want guelgues couches de vernis. Few fathers care much for 
their ſons, or, at leaſt, moſt of them care more for their money, 
and, confequently content themſelves with giving them, at 
| cheapeſt rate, the common run of education; that is, a ſchool till 
eighteen ; the univerſity till twenty; and a couple of years riding 
poſ through the ſeveral towns of Europe; impatient till their 
| boobies come home to be married, and, as they call it, ſettled. |] 
Of thoſe who really love their ſons, few know how to do it. 
Some ſpoil them by fondling them, while they are young, then 
_ quarrel with them when they are grown up, for having been 
| ſpoiled ; ſome love them like mothers, and attend only to the bodily 
health and ſtrength of the hopes of their family, ſolemnize his 
| birth-day, and rejoice, like the ſubjects of the Great Mogul, 
at the increaſe of his bulk: while others, minding, as they think, 
only effentials, take pains and pleaſure to ſee in theit heir, all their 
| favourite weakneſſes and imperfections. I hope and believe that 
1 have kept clear of all theſe errors, in the education which I 
| have given you. No weakneſſes of my own have warped it, no 


parſimony 
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parſimony has ſtarved it, no rigour has deformed it. Sound and 


extenſive learning was the foundation which I meanec. to lay; l 


have laid it ; but that alone, I knew, would by no means be 


ſufficient: the ornamental, the ſhowiſh, the pleaſing ſuperſtruc- 
ture was to be begun. In that view I threw you into the great 
world, entirely your own maſter, at an age when others either 

zzle at the univerſity, or are ſent abroad in ſervitude to ſome 
awkward, pedantic, Scotch Governor. This was to put you in 


the way, and the only way, of acquiring thoſe manners, that 


addreſs, and thoſe graces, which excluſively diſtinguiſh people of 
faſhion ; and without which all moral virtues, and all acquired 
learning, are of no ſort of uſe in courts and Je beau monde ; on 
the contrary, I am not ſure if they are not an hindrance. They 


| are Feared and diſliked in thoſe places, as too ſevere, if nog 


ſmoothed and introduced by the graces ; but of theſe graces, 


o this neceſſary beau pernis, it ſeems there are ſtill guelgues couches 


qui manquent. Now, pray let me aſk you, coolly and ſeriouſly, 
ſeurguoi ces couches manguent elles? For you may as eaſily take 
them, as you may wear more or leſs powder in your hair, more 
or leſs lace upon your coat. I can therefore account for your 
wanting them no other way in the world, than from your not be- 
ing yet fully convinced of their full value. You have heard ſome 
Engliſh bucks ſay, © Damn theſe finical outlandiſh airs, give me 


| * a manly, reſolute manner. They make a rout with their graces, 
| * talk like a parcel of dancing-maſters, and dreſs like a parcel 


* of fops ; one good Engliſhman will beat three of them.” But 
let your own obſervation undeceive. you of theſe prejudices, I 


| | will give you one inſtance only, inſtead of an hundred that I could 
| give you, of a very ſhining fortune and figure, raiſed upon no 


other foundation whatſoever, than that of addreſs, manners, and 


| graces. Between you and me (for this example mult go no farther) 


what do you think made our friend, Lord Ae, Colonel 


| ofa regiment of 2 Governor of Virginia, Groom of the 


Stole, and Embaſſador to Paris; amounting in all to ſixteen or 


e pounds a year? Was it his birth? No; a 


Dutch gentleman only. Was it his eſtate? No, he had none. 


Was it his learning, his parts, his political abilities and applica- 
non? You can anſwer theſe queſtions as eaſily, and as ſoon, as 1 
| canaſk them. What was it then? Many people wondered, but 


do not; for I know, and will tell you. It was his air, his ad- 


dtreſs, his manners, and his graces. He pleaſed, and by pleaſiing 


became a favourite ; and by becoming a | war a became all that 


be has been ſince. Show me any one inſtance, where intrinfic worth 


and merit, unaſſiſted by exterior accompliſhments, have raiſed any 


Iman ſo high. You know the Duc de Richelieu. now Marichal, 
| Cordon bleu, Gentillhomme de la Chambre, twice Embaſſador, c. 
By what means? Not by the purity of his character, the depth of 


his knowledge, or any uncommon penetration and ſagacity. Wo - 


wen alone formed and raiſed him. The Dutcheſs of Burgundy 


took a fancy to him, and had him before he was ſixteen = 
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old; this put him in faſhion among the beau monde : and the lay 
Regent's eldeſt daughter, now Madame de Modene, took bim 
next, and was near marrying him. Theſe early connections with 
women of the firſt diſtinction, gave him thoſe manners, grace, 
and addreſs, which you ſee he has; and which, I can affure yon, 
are all that he has; for, ſtrip him of them, and he will be one of the 


pooreſt men in Europe. Man nor woman can reſiſt an engaging 
exterior; it will pleaſe, it will make its way. You want, it 
ſeems, but guelgues couches ; for God's fake loſe no time in getti 
them; and now that you have gone ſo far, complete the work, 
Think of nothing elſe till that work is finiſhed : unwearied appli 
cation will bring about any thing ; and ſurely your application 


ean never be ſo well employed as upon that object, which is ah. 


ſolutely neceſſary to facilitate all others. With your knowledge 


and parts, if adorned by manners and graces, what may you not | 
hope one day to be? But without them you will be in the fitux | 
tion of a man who ſhould be very fleet of one leg, but very lame 


of the other. He could not run, the lame leg would check and 
_ Clog the well one, which would be very near uſeleſs. 


rom my original plan for your education, I meaned to male 
vou, un homme univerſe] ; what depended upon me is executed, 


the little that remains undone depends ſingly upon you. Do not then 
diſappoint, when you can fo eaſily gratify me. It is your 
own intereſt which I am preſſing you to purſue, and it js 


the only return that I defire for all the care and affection of, | 


Yours. 
LETT ERA 


MY DEAR FRIEND, EY 
HE world is the book, and the only one to which, at pre- 


ſent, I would have you apply yourſelf ; and the * 


knowledge of it will be of more uſe to you, than all the 
that ever were read. Lay aſide the beſt book whenever you can 


go into the beſt company, and depend upon it, you change for 


the better. However, as the moſt tumultuous life, whether of 
buſineſs or pleaſure, leaves ſome vacant moments every day, is 
which a book is the refuge of a rational being, I mean now to point 
out to you the method of employing thoſe moments (which will 
and ought to be but few) in the moſt advantageous manner. 
Throw away none of your time upon thoſe trivial futile bark 

bliſhed by idle or neceſſitous authors, for the amuſement d 
| idle and ignorant readers: ſuch ſort of books ſwarm and buzz 
about one every day; flap them away, they have no filing 


Certum pete finem, have ſome one object for thoſe leiſure moments, 


and purſue that object invariably till you have attained it; and 
then take ſome other. For inſtance, conſidering your deſtination, 


I would adviſe you to fingle out the moſt remarkable and in- 
_— zras of. modern hiſtory, and confine all your reading ta 
r 


that Era. If you pitch upon the Treaty of Munſter, (and _ 


London, May the 31ſt, O. 8. 1782. 


dope that he preferred the Will. 
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is the proper period to begin with, in the courſe which I am now 
tecommending) do not interrupt it by dipping and deviating into 
other books, unrcla ive to it: but conſult only the moſt authen- 
tic hiſtories, letters, memoirs, and negotiations, relative to that 
great tranſaction; reading and comparing them, with all that 
caution and diſtruſt which Lord Bolingbroke recommends ro you, 
in a better manner and in better words than [ can. - The next pe- 
nod worth your particular knowledge, is the Treaty of the Py- 
renees ; which was calculated to lay, and in effect did lay the 
foundation of the tucceiſion of the Houſe of Bourbon to the crawn 


| of Spain. Purſue that in the ſame manner, ſingling, out of the 


millions of volumes written upon that occaſion, the two or three 
moſt authentic ones; and particularly letters, which are the beſt 
authorities in matters of negotiation. Next come the Treaties of 
Nimeguen and Ryſwick, pod ſcripts in a manner to thoſe of Mun- 
ſter and the Pyrenees. Thoſe two tranſactions have had great 
light thrown upon them by the publication of many authentic and 
original letters and pieces. The conceſſions made at the Treaty 
of Ryſwick, by the then triumphant Lewis the X{Vrh. aſtoniſhed 
all thoſe who viewed things only ſuperficially ; but. 1 ſhould think, 
muſt have been eaſily accounted for, by thoſe who knew the ſtare 
of the kingdom of Spain, as well as of the health of its King, 
Charles the IId, at that time. The interval, between the con- 


| clufion of the peace of Rytwick, and the breaking out uf the great 


war in 1702, though a ſhort, is a moſt intereſting one. Every week 


bol it almoſt produced fome great event. Two partition treaties, 


the death of the King of Spain, his unexpected Will, and the 
xceptance of it by Lewis the XIVth, in violation of the ſecond 
treaty of partition, juſt ſigned and ratified by him. Philip the 
Vth quietly and chearfully received in Spain, and acknowledged 
28 King of it, by molt of thoſe Powers, who afterwards joined 
in alliance to dethrone hun. I canndt help making this obſerva- 


| tion upon that occalion ; that character has often more to do in 


great tranſactions than prudence and ſound policy: for Lewis 
the XIVth gratified his perſonal pride, by giving a Bourbon King 
to Spain, at the expence of the true intereſt of France, which 


would have acquired much more ſolid and permanent ſtrength by 
| the addition of Naples, Sicily, and Lorraine, upon the foot of 


the ſecond partition treaty ; and I think it was fortunate for Eu- 
It is true, he might hope to u- 
fluence his grandſon ; but he could never expect that his Bourbon 
poſterity in France ſhould influence his Bourbon poſterity in Spain; 


de knew too well how weak the ties of blood are among men, 


and how much weaker ſtill they are among princes. The Me- 
moirs of Count Harrach, and of Las Torres, give a good deal of 
light into the tranſaQions of the Court of Spain, previous to the 

death of that weak King; and the letters of the Marechal d'Har- 
court, then the French Ambaſſador in Spain, of which ] have au- 
thentic copies in manuſcript, from the year 1698 to 1701, have 
eee — e cleared 
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cleared up that whole affair to me. l keep that book for yay, 


It appears by thoſe letters, that the imprudent conduct of the 


Hou'e of Auſtria, with regard to the King and Queen of Spain, 
and Madame Berlips, her favourite, together with the knowl 
of the partition treaty, which incenſed all Spain, were the tw 


and only reaſons of the Will in favour of the Duke of Anjou. 


Cardinal Portocarrero, nor any of the Grandees, were bribed 
France, as was generally reported and believed at that time; 
which confirms Voltaire's anecdote upon that ſubject. The 
opens a new ſcene and a new century: Lewis the XI'Vth's 
fortune fotſakes him, till the Duke of Marlborough and Prince 


Eugene make him amends for all the miſchief they had done bim, 
by making the allies refuſe the terms of peace offered by hima 


Gertruydenberg. How the diſadvantageous peace of Utrecht wy 


aftetwards brought on, you have lately read; and you cannot i- 


form yourſelf too miautely of all thoſe circumſtances, that treaty 
being the freſheſt ſource, from whence the late tranſactions of 
Europe have flowed. The alterations that have ſince happened, 
whether by wars or treaties, are fo recent, that all the written ac- 
counts are to be helped out, proved, or contradicted, by the on 
ones of almoſt every informed perſon, of a certain age or rank in 
life. For the factz, dates, and original pieces of this century, 


will find them in Lamberti, till the year 1715, and after that tine 


in Rouſſet's Recueil. 


I &9 not mean that you ſhould plod hours together in reſearcha 


of this kind; no, you may employ your time more uſefully ; but 
I mean, that you ſhould make the moſt of the moments you do 
employ, by method, and the purſuit of one ſingle object at a time; 
nor ſhould I call it a digreſſion from that object, if, when you 
meet with claſhing and jarring pretenſions of different Princes to 
the fame thing, you had immediately recourſe to other books, in 
which thoſe ſeveral pretenſions were clearly ſtated ; on the cor 
trary, that is the only way of remembering thoſe conteſted rights 


and claims: for, were a man to read tout de ſuite, Schwederus 


Theatrum Pretenſionum, he would only be confounded by the u. 


riety, and remember none of them; whereas, by <—_— 


them occaſionally, as they happen to occur, either in the cout 
of your hiſtorical reading, or as they are agitated in your om 
times, you will retain them, by connecting them withthoſe hiſtonal 
fats which occaſioned your inquiry. For example, had you read in 

the courſe of two or three folios of Pretenſions, thoſe, among othen, 
of the two Kings of England and Pruſſia to Ooſt Friſe, it is in- 
poſſible that you ſhould have remembered them; but now thit 
they are become the debated object at the Dyet at Ratiſbon, and 
the topic of all political converſations, if you conſult both 


books and perſons concerning them, and inform yourſelf tho- | hy, 


roughly, you will not forget them as long as you live. You 
willi hear a great deal of them on one fide, at Hanover; and u 
Weds apo Be cons po 


| provement or pleaſure. 
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much on the other ſide, afterwards, at Berlin: hear both ſides 
and form your own opinion, but diſpute with neither, 

Letters from foreign Miniſteis to their Courts, and from their 
Courts to them, are, if genuine, the moſt authentic records you 
can read, as far as they go. Cardinal d'Oſſat's Preſiuent, Jean- 
nin's, D'Eitrade's, Sir William Temple's, will not only iaform 
vour mind, but torm your ityle ; which in letters ot buſineſs, 
hould be ver v plain and ſimple, but, at the ſame time exceedingly 
clear, cott: ct, and pure = 

All that I have faid may be reduced to theſe two or three 
plain principles: 1ft, That you ſhould now read very little, 
but converſe a great deal: 2dly, To read no uſeleſs, unprofit- 


| able bocks: and, 3dly, That thoſe which you do read, may 


all tend to a certain object, and be relative to, and conſe- 
quentia of each other. In this method, half an hour's read. 
ing every day will carry you a great way. People ſeldom 


| know how to employ their time to the beſt advantage, till they 
| have too little leit to employ ; bur if, at your age, in the be- 
ginning of life, people would but conſider the value of it, and 


put every moment to intereſt, it is incredible what an additional 
fund of knowledge and pleaſure ſuch an æconomy would bring 


in. I look back with regret upon that large ſum of time, 


which, in my youth, I laviſhed away idly, without either im- 
Take warning betimes, and enjoy every 
moment; pleaſures do not commonly laſt fo long as lite, and 
therefore ſhould not be negleQed ; and the longeſt lite is too ſhort 


| for knowledge, and conſequently every moment is precious. 


| am ſurpriſed at having received no letter from you ſince you 
left Paris. I ſtill direct this to Straſburgh, as I did my two laſt. 


I fall direct my next to the poſt-houſe at Maience, unleſs I re- 
cee, in the mean time, contiary inſttuctions from you. 


Adieu! 

Remember les attentions : they muſt be your paſſports into good 

company. = PPM = 
LETTER in 


3 London, June the 23d, O. S. 1752. 

MY DEAR FRIEND, . 5 
Direct this Letter to Matence, where I think it is likely to 
meet you, ſuppoſing, as I do, that you ſtaid three weeks at 
Manheim after the date of your laſt from thence ; but ſhould 
vou have ſtaid longer at Manheim, to which I have no objection. 
t will wait for you at Matence. Maience will nor, I believe, 
hare-charms to detain you above a week; fo that I reckon you | 
vill be at Bonn at the end of July, N. S. There you may 
"ay juſt as little or as long as you pleaſe, and then proceed to 
| had a letter, by the laſt poſt, from a relation of mine at 
ver, Mr. Stanhope Aſpinwall, who is in the Duke of New- 
alles office, and has lately been appointed the King's Miniſter 
RS e DA eee 
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to the Dey of Algiers; a poſt, which, notwithſtanding your 


views of toreign affairs, I believe you do not envy him. He | 


tells me in that letter, there are very good lodgings to be had x 


one Mrs. Meyers' the next door to the Duke of Newcaſtle, 


which he offeis to take for you: I have deſited him to do it, in 


caſe Mrs. Meyers will wait for you till the latter end of Auguſt, | 


or the beginning of September, N. S. which, I ſuppoſe, is about 
the time when you will be at Hinover, You will find this My, 


Aſpinwall of great uſe to you there. He will exert himſelf to the 
utmoſt to ſerve you: he has been twice or thrice at Hanover, 


and knows all the a/lires there: he is very well with the Duke 


of Newcaſtle, and will puff you there. Moreover, if you hare | 
a mind to work as a volunteer in that bureau, he will aſſiſt and 


inform you. In ſhort, he is a very honeſt, ſenſible, and informed 
man; mais ne paie pas beaucoup de ſa figure; il abuſe mime d 


privilige quent les hommes etre laids ; et il ne ſera pas en reſt, 


| avec les Lions et les Leopards qu'il trou x era a Algier. 


As you are entirely maſter of the time when you will lee 
Bonn, and go to Hanover, fo ate you maſter to ſtay at Hanoye, | 


as long as you pleaſe, and to go from thence where 


pleaſe ; provided, that at Chriſtmas you are at Berlin, fa 


the beginning of the carnival: this I would not have you 
fay at Hangver, conſidering the mutual diſpoſition of thoſe two 
courts; but when any body aſks yon, where you are to 
next, lay that you prepoſe rambling in Germany, at Brunſwi 


Caſtel, Sc. till che next ſpring ; when you intend to be in Flat | 
ders, in your way to England. I take Berlin, at this time, to be 
the polite, the moſt ſhining, and the moſt uſeful court in Eu- 


rope, for a young fellow to be at; and theretore I would, upos 
no account, not have you there, for at leaſt a couple of month 
of the carnival. If you are as well received, and paſs your time 


as well, at Bonn, as I believe you will, I would adviſe youw | 2 
remain there till about the zoth of Auguſt, N. S.; in four dn. 


more you will be at Hanover. As for your ſtay there, it mult 


be ſhorter or longer, according to certain circumſtances whid | 
you know of ; ſuppoſing them at the beſt, then ſtay till within 


week or ten days of the King's return to England ; but ſup 
ſing them at the worſt, your ſtay muſt not be too ſhort, for r 
which you alſo know: no refentment mult either appear or be 


| luſpeCted; therefore, at worſt, I think you muſt remain thee 
a month, and at beſt, as long as ever you pleaſe. But I 
convinced that all will turn out very well for you there. Every bo- 


dy is engaged or inclined to help you; the Miniſters, both Englib 
and German, the principal Ladies, and moſt of the foreign Mr 
nitters: fo that | may apply to you aullum numen abeſt, f ft 
 prudentia. Du Perron will, I believe, be back there, from Tv 

tin, much about the time you get there: pray be very atten" 
to him, and connect yourſelf with him as much as ever you a8; 


_ tor, beſides that he is a very pretty and well-informed man, bes 


very much in faſhion at Hanover, is perſonally very well with th 
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King, and certain Ladies; ſo that a viſible intimacy and connec- 
tion with him will do you credit and ſervice. Pray cultivate 
Morſieur Hop, the Dutch Minitter, who has always been very 
much my friend, and will, I am ſure, be yours : his manners, it 
is true, ate not very engaging; he is rough, but he is ſin— 


cete. It is very uſeful ſometimes to ſee the things which one 


ought to avoid, as it is right to fee very often thoſe which 


one ought to imitate ; and my friend Hop's manners will fre- 


quently point out to you what yours ought to be, by the rule 
of contraries. 5 5 | 
Congreve points out a ſort of critics, to whom he ſays that 


| we are doubly obliged : 


Rules for good writing they with pains indite, 

Ihen ſhow us what is bad, by what they write. 
t is certain that Monſieur Hop, with the beſt heart in the 
world, and a thouſand good qualities, has a thouſand ene- 
mies, and hardly a friend: fingly from the roughneſs of his 
manners. 2 1 . 80 

N. B. I heartily wiſh that you could have ſtayed long enough 
at Manheim, to have been ſeriouſly and deſperately in love with 
Madame de Taxis; who I ſuppoſe is a proud, inſolent, fine 
Lady, and who would conſequently have expected attentions 
little ſhort of adoration : nothing would do you more good 
than ſuch a paſſion ; and TI live in hopes that ſomebody or other 
will be able to excite ſuch a one in you: your hour may not 
yet be come, but it will come. Love has been not unaptly 
compared to the ſmall-pox, which moſt people have ſooner or 
later. Iphigenia had a wonderful effect upon Cimon ; I wiſh 


ſome Hanover Iphigenia may try her ſkill upon you. 


Trecommend to you again, though I have already done it 
twice or thrice, to ſpeak German, even affectedly, while you are 
at Hanover; which will ſhow that you prefer that language, 


imagine. When you carry my letters to Monſieur Miinchau- 


ſen, and Monſieur Schwiegeldt, addreſs yourſeif to them in Ger- 


man ; the latter ſpeaks French very well, but the former ex- 
tremely ill. Show great attention to Madame Münchauſen's 
daughter, who is a great favourite; thoſe little trifles pleaſe mo- 

thers, and ſometimes fathers, extremely. Obſerve and you will 
ind, almoſt univerſally. that the leaſt things either pleaſe or diſ- 
pleaſe moſt ; becauſe they neceſſarily imply, either a very ſtrong 

dere of obliging, or an unpardonable indifference about it. 1 
will give you a ridiculous inſtance enough of this truth, fram 
my own experience. When I was Embaſſador the firſt time in 
Holland, Comte de Waſſenaer and his wife, people of the firft 
nk and conſideration, had a little boy of about three years 
ad, whom they were exceedingly fond of: in order to make my 
court to them, I was ſo too, and uſed to take the child often 
won my lap, and play with him. One day his noſe was very 
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ſorry, upon which I rock out my handkerchief and wiped it 
for lum; this raiſed a loud laugh, and they called me a ve 
handy nurſe ; but the father and mother were fo pleafed with 


it, that to this day it is an anecciote in the family; and I nevey 
receive a letter from Comte Waſſenaer, but he makes me the 


compliments du morweux que j ay nuch autrefois:* who. by the 
way, I am aſſured, is row the prettieſt young fellow in Holland. 


Where one wauld gain people, remember that nothing is little. 


Adieu! ” | 
LETT: i 
London, June the 26th, O. S. 1752. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, „ 


A S have reaſon to fear, from your laſt letter of the 18th, 
| N. S. from Manheim, that all, or at leaſt moſt of my 
letters to you, ſince you left Paris, have mitcarried ; | rhink 
it requiſite, at all events, to repeat in this, the neceſſary parts 
of thoſe ſeveral Jetters, as far as they relate to your future 
motions... | 0 


I ſuppoſe that this will either find you, or be but a few days 


before you at Bonn, where it is directed; and | ſuppoſe too, 


that you have fixed your time for going from thence to Hanover. 
If things turn out wel! at Hanover, as in my opinion they will, 
Chi fa bene non ſi muova, ſtay there till a week or ten days be- 
fore the King ſets out for England ; but, ſhould they turn out ill, 


which J cannot imagine, ſtay however a month, that your depat- 


ture may not ſeem a ſtep of diſcontent or peeviſhneſs ; the very 
ſuſ icion of which is, by all means, to be avoided. Whenever 
you leave Hanover, be it ſooner or be it later, where would you 
go? Lei e Padrone, and | give you your choice: Would you 

(s the months of November ++ e cember at Brunſwick, Cab 
fel, Sc.? Would you chute... + a couple of months to 
Ratiſbon, where you would be very well recommended to, and 


treated by, the King's Electoral Miniſter, the Baron de Bekr, 
and where you would improve your jus publicum ? Or would 
you rather go directly to Berlin, and ftay there till the ene 


of the Carnival? Two or three months at Berlin me, 


conſidering all circumſtances, necefſary for you; and the 
Carnival months ate the heſt ; pour le reſte dicides en der- 


vier reſſart, et ſans appel comme dabus, Let me only know 
your decree, when you have formed it. Your good or ill ſuc- 


ceſs at Hanover will have a very great influence upon your ſub- | 
ſequent character, figure, and fortune in the world; therefore | 


confeſs, that lam wore anxious about it, than ever bride was on 
ber wedding-night, when wiſhes, hopes, fears, and doubts, tu- 


multuouſly agirate, pleaſe, and terrify her. It is your firſt criſs: | 


the character which you acquire there, will, more or leſs, be 
that which will abide by you for the reſt of your life. You will 
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de tried and judged there, not as a boy, but as a man ; and 
| from that moment there is no appeal for character: it is fixed. 


To form that character advantageouſly, you have three objects 
particularly to attend to: your charaQter as a man of morality, 
truth, and honour ; your knowledge, in the objects of your deſ- 
tination, as a man of buſineſs ; and your engaging and inſinuating 
addreſs, air, and manners, as a courtier ; the ſure and only ſteps 
to favour. Merit at Courts, without favour, will do little or 


| nothing; favour, without merit, will do a good deal; but 


farour and merit together will do every thing. Favour at 


| Courts depends upon ſo many, ſuch trifling, ſuch unexpected, 


and unforeſeen events, that a good Courtier muſt attend to every 
circumſtance, however little, that either does, or can happen: 
he muit have no abſences, no di/ftrafions; he muſt not fay, I did 
not mind it ; who would have thought it? He ought both to 
have minded ; and to have thought it. A chamber-maid has 
ſometimes cauſed revolutions in Courts, which have produced 
others in kingdoms. Were I to make my way to favour in a Court 


| 1 would neither wilfully, nor by negligence, give a dog or a cat 
| there reaton to diſlike me. 


Two pres-grieches, well inſttucted. 
you know, made the fortune of de Luines with Lewis XIII. 
Every ſtep a man makes at Court, requires as much attention and 


circumſpection, as thoſe which were made formerly between hot 
plough-ſhares, in the Ordeal, or fiery trials; which, in thoſe 


times ot ignorance and ſuperſtition, were looked upon as de- 
monſtrations of innocence or guilt. Direct your principal bat- 
of Ns: there are ma- 
ny weak places in that citadel ; where, with a very little ſkill, 
you cannot fail making a great impreſſion. Aſk for his orders. 


| in every thing you do; talk Auſtrian and Antigallican to him; 
| and as ſoon as you are upon a foot of talking eaſily to him, 


tell him en badinant, that his ſkill and ſucceſs in thirty or forty 
elections in England, leave you no reaſon to doubt of his carrying 
his election for Frankfort; and that you look upon the Arch- 
duke as his Member for the Empice. In his hours of feſtivity 
and comporation, drop, that he puts you in mind of what Sir 


| VWillam Temple fays of the Penſionary de Wit; who, at that 


time, governed half Europe; that he appeared at balls, aſſem- 


blies, and publick places, as if he had nothing elſe to do, or to 


think of. When he talks to you upon foreign affairs, which he 


will often do, ſay, that you really cannot preſume to give any 
opinion of your own upon thote matters, looking upon yourſelf, 


at preſent, only as a poſtſcript to the corps diplonmutigue; but 


_ that, if his Grace will he pleaſed to make you an additional vo- 
lume to it though but in duadecimo, you will do your belt, that 
be ſhould neither be aſhamed nor repent of it. 


He loves to have 
a favourite, and to open himſelf to that favourite: he has now | 


no ſuch perſon with him; the place is vacant, aud it you have 


dextetity you may fill it. In one thing alone, Gu not humour 


| bim; I mean dunking ; for as | believe you lie never yet been 


drunk, 
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drunk, you do not yourſelf know how you can bear your wine, 

and what a little too much of it may make you do or ſay : you 
might poſſibly kick down all you had done before. 

| You do not love gaming, and I thank God for it ; but at Ha- 

nover | would have you thow, and profeſs, a particular diſlike tg 

play, ſo as to decline it upon all occaſions, unleſs where one 


may be wanted to make a fourth at whiſt or quadrille ; and 


then take care to declare it the reſult of your complaiſance, not 
of your inclinations. Without ſuch precaution, you may very 
' poſſibly be ſuſpected, though unjuſily, of loving play, upon 


account of my former paſſion for it; and ſuch a ſuſpicion 


would do you a great deal of hurt, eſpecially with the King, 


you. | : 
LETTER DL 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 27 = 
ERSATILITY as a courtier, may be almoſt decifive 
to you hereafter ; that is, it may conduce to, or retard 

your preferment in your own deſtination. The fiſt reputation 
goes a great way; and if you fix a good one at Hanover, it 
will operate alſo to your advantage in England. The trade of 


2 Courtier is as much a trade, as that of a ſhoemaker ; and he | 
who applies himſelf the moſt, will work the beſt: the only dif. | 
ficulty is to diſtinguiſh (what I am ſure you have ſenſe enough = 


to diſtinguiſh) between the right and proper qualifications and 
their kindred faults ; for there is but a line between every per- 
fection and its neighbouring imperſection. As for example, you 


muſt be extremely well bred and polite, but without the trouble- EE 


ſome forms and ſtiffneſs of ceremony. You muſt be reſpectful 
and aſſenting, but without being ſervile and abject. You muſt 
de frank, but without indiſcretion, and cloſe, without being 
coſtive. You muſt keep up dignity of character, without the 


leaſt pride of birth, or rank. You muſt be gay, within all the 
bounds of decency and reſpect; and grave without the affecta- 


tion of wiſdom, which does not become the age of twenty. 
You muſt be effentially ſecret, without being dark and myſte- 
rious. You muſt be firm, and even bold, but with great ſeeming 
modeſty. . . | = 

With theſe qualifications, which, by the way, are all in your 
own power, I will anſwer. for your ſucceſs, not only at Ha- 


nover, but at any court in Europe. And I am not ſorry that you 
begin your apprenticeſhip at a little one; becauſe, you muſt be | 
more circumſpect, ard more upon your guard there, than ata | 


great one, Where every little thing is not known, nor reported. 


| When you write to me, or to any body elſe, from thence, | 
take Care that your letters contain commendations of all thi | gf 
you ſee and hear there ; for they will moſt of them be opened 


and read: but, as frequent Couriers will come from Hanover 
w England, you may ſometimes Write to me without reſerve ; 


who deteſts gaming. I muſt end this abruptly. God blem 


vine, 
you 
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ſafely by ſome of thein. 
I muſt not omit mentioning to you, that, at the Duke of 


| Newcalſtle's table, where you will frequently dine, there is a 
great deal of drinking; be upon your guard againſt it, both 
upon account of your health, which would not bear it, and-of 


the conſequences of your being fluſtered and heated with wine; 
it might engage you in ſcrapes and frolics, which the King 
(who is a very ſober man himſelf) deteſts. On the other hand, 
ou ſhould not ſeem too grave and too wiſe to drink like the 
reſt of the company ; therefore uſe art; mix water with your 
wine; do not drink all that is in the glaſs ; and if detected, 
and preſſed to drink more, do not cry out ſobriety ; but fay, 
that you have lately been out of order, that you are ſubject to 
inflammatory complaints, and that you mult beg to be excuſed 
for the preſent. A young fellow ought to be wiſer than he 
ſhould ſeem to be; and an old fellow ought to ſeem wiſe, 


whether he really be ſo or not. 


During your flay at Hanover, I would have you make two 
or three excurſions to parts of that EleQorate: the Hartz, 
where the filver mines are; Gottingen, for the univerſity ; 
Stade, for what commerce there is- You ſhould alſo go to Zell. 
In ſhort, ſee every thing that is to be ſeen there, and inform 
yourſelf well of all the details of that country. Go to Ham- 
burgh for three or four days, and know the conſtitution of that 
little Hanſeatic Republic, and inform yourſelf well of the na- 
ture of the King of Denmark's pretenſions to it. 5 
If all things turn out right for you at Hanover, I would have 


you make it your head- quarters, till about a week or ten days 


before the King leaves it; and then go to Brunſwick, which, 


though a little, is a very polite pretty court. You may ſhy 


there a fortnight or three weeks, as you like it; and from thence 
go to Caſſel, and there ſtay till you go to Berlin; where [ 


would have you be by Chriſtmas. At Hanover you will very 


eaſily get good letters of recommendation to Brunſwick and to 


Caſſel. You do not want any to Berlin, however, I will fend 
you one far Voltaire. A propos of Berlin; be very reſerved and 


cautious, while at Hanover, as to that King and that country; 


both which are detefted, becauſe feared by every body there, 
| from his Majeſty down to the meaneſt peaſant : but however, 

they both extremely deſerve your utmoſt attention; and you will 
ſee the arts and wiſdom of government better in that country, 
no, than in any other in Europe. You may ſtay three months 


at Berlin, if you like it, as I believe you will; and after that 1 
hope we ſhall meet here again N 


Of all the places in the world (J repeat it once more) eſtabliſh 


| = good reputation at Hanover, et faites vous waleir la, autant 


770 eſt poſſible ; par le brillant, les maniires et les graces. Indeed. 


it is of the greateſt importance to you, and will make any future 


application to the King in your behalf very eaſy. He is mote 
— — — — taten 
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taken by thoſe little things, than any man, or even woman, that 
Jever knew in wy lite: and I do not wonder at him. In ſhort, 
<xert to the utmoſt all your means and powers to pleaſe ; and 
remember, that he, who pleaſes the moſt, will riſe the ſooneſt, 
and the highefl. Try but once the plenture and advantage of 
pleaſing, and ] will anſwer, that you wil never more negleR 
the means. 

1 ſend you here v ith two letters, the one to Monſicur Mün- 
chauſen, the other to Menfieur Schwiegeldt, an old friend of 
mine, and a very ſenſible knowing man. They will both, Iam 
ſure, be extremely civil to you, and carry you into the beſt com- 
pany ; and then it is your buſineſs to pleaſe that company. [ 
never was more anxious about any period of your life, than I 
am about this your Hanover expedition, it being of fo much 
more conſequence to you than any other. If 1 hear rom 
thence, that you are liked and loved there, for your a your 


manners, and addreſs, as well as eſtecmed for vour know- © 


ledge, I ſhall be the happieſt man in the worla; judge then 
what I muſt be, if it happens otherwiſe. Adieu! _ 


LETTER LXIV. 


London, July the 21ſt, 0 8. 1752. 
nv DEAR FRIEND, 
Y my calculation, this letter may probably arrive at Ha- 
nover three or four days before you; and as I am ſure of 
its arriving there ſafe, it ſhall contain the moſt material points 


that l have mentioned in my ſcveral letters to you fince you left 


Paris, as if you had received but few of them. which may 
very probably be the caſe. 

As for your ſtay at Hanover, it mult not in all events be leſs 
than a month; but, if things turn out to your ſatisfafion, it 
may be juſt as long as you pleaſe. From thence you may go 
wherever you like; for I have ſo good an opinion of your 
judgment, that 1 think you will combine and weigh all circum- 
ſtances, and chuſe the propereſt places. Would you ſaunter at 
| ſome of the ſmall courts, at Brunſwick, Caſſel, &c. till the 
Carnival at Berlin ? You are maſter. Would you paſs a couple of 
months at Ratiſbon, which might not be ill employed? A la bonne 


Beure. Would you go to Bruſſels, ſtay a month or two there 


with Dayrolles, and from thence to Mr. Yotke, at the Hague ? 
With all my heart. Or, laſtly, would you go to Copenhagen 
and Stockholm? Lei & anche Padrore: chuſe entirely for your- 


ſelf, without any farther inſtructions from mc, only let me 
know your determination in time, that I miay ſettle your credit. 
in caſe you go to places whete at preſent you have none. Your 
object ſhould be to fee the mores multerum beminum et ures 3 ; be- 


gin and end it where you plcaſe. 


By what you have already ſeen of the Got Courts, | am 


ſure you wuit have obſcrved that they are much more nice and 
ſcruputous, in points of ceremony, reſpect, and attention, than 


the greater Courts oi Fr rance and — You will therefore, 
1 am 


figure paſs very well. 
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lam perſuaded, attend to the minuteſt circumſtances of addreſs 
and behaviour, particularly during your ſtay at Hanover, which 
(I will repeat it, though I have faid it often to you already) is 
the moſt important preliminary period of your whole life. No- 
body in the world is more exact in all points of good-breeding, 
than the King; and it is the part of every man's character 
that he informs himſelf of, firſt. The leaſt negligence, or the 
ſlighteſt inattention, reported to him, may do you infinite pre- 
judice ; as their contraries would, ſervice. | | 

If Lord Albemarle (as I believe he did) truſted you with the 


5 ſecret affairs of his department, let the Duke of Newcaſtle 


know that he did ſo; which will be an inducement to him to 
truſt you too, and poſſibly to employ you in affairs of conſe- 
quence. Tell him, that though you are young, you know the im- 
portance of ſecrecy in buſineſs, and can keep a ſecret ; that 1 
have always inculcated this doctrine into you, and have more- 
over ſtrictly forbidden you ever to communicate, even to me, any 
matters of a ſecret nature, which you may happen to be truſted 


with in the conrſe of buſineſs. 


As for buſineſs, I think I can truſt you to yourſelf ; but 
I wiſh ] could ſay as much for you with regard to thoſe extericr 


accompliſhments, which are abſolutely neceſſary to ſmooth and 
| ſhorten the way to it. Half the buſineſs is done, when one 
has gained the heart and the affections of thoſe with whom one 


is to tranſact it. Air and addreſs muſt begin, manners and at- 


_ tention muſt finiſh the work. I will let you into one ſecret con- 


cerning myſelf ; which is, that I owe much more of the ſucceſs 
which I have had in the world, to my manners, than to any 


| ſuperior degree of merit or knowledge. I deſired to pleaſe, and 


I negleted none of the means. This, I can aſſure you, with- 
out any falſe modeſty, is the truth You have more knowledge 
than I had at your age, but then I had much more attention, 
and good-breeding than you. Call it vanity, if vou pleaſe, and 
poſſibly it was ſo; but my great object was to make every man 


met with like me, and every woman love me. |[ often ſuc- 


ceeded ; but why ? By taking great pains; for otherwiſe I never 
ſhould ; my figure by no means intitled me to it, and I had cer- 
tainly an up-hill game: whereas your countenance would help 
you, if you made the moſt of it, and proſcribed for ever, the 
guilty, gloomy, and funereal part of it. Drefg, addreſs, and 
air, would become your beſt countenance and make your little 


If you have time to read, at Hanover, pray Jet the books 
you read be all relative to the hiſtory and conſtitution of that 
country; Which I would have you know, as correctly as any 


| Hanoverian in the whole Eledtorate. Inform yourſelf of the 
powers of the States, and of the nature and extent of the ſeve- 
nal Judicatures ; the particular articles of trade and commerce 


ot 


his M 
could only ariſe from circumſtances, which it was not in your 
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of Bremen, Harburg, and Stade ; the details and value of the 
mines of the Hartz. Two or three ſhort books will give you 
the outlines of all theſe things; and converſation, turned upon 
thoſe ſubjects, will do the reſt, and better than books can. 
Remember, of all things, to ſpeak nothing but German there; 


make it (to expreſs myſelf pedantically) your vernacular lan- 


guage ; ſeem to prefer it to any other ; call it your favourite 
language, and ſtudy to ſpeak it with purity and elegancy, if it 
has any. This will not only make you perfect in it, but will 
pleaſe, and make your court there better than any thing. 4 


propes of languages ; Did you improve your Italian while you 


were at Paris, or did you forget it? Had you a maſter there; 
and what [Italian beoks did you read with him? If you are 
maſter of Italian, I would have you afterwards, by the firſt 
convenient opportunity, learn Spaniſh, which you may very 
eaſily, and in a very little time do; you will then, in the courſe 
of your foreign buſineſs, never be obliged to employ, pay, or 
truſt, any "Tranſlator, for any European language, = 

As I love to provide eventually for every thing that can poſ- 


ſibly happen, I will ſuppoſe the worſt that can befall you at 


Hanover. In that caſe, | would have you go immediately to the 
Duke of Newcaſtle, and beg his Grace's advice, or rather or- 


ders, what you ſhould do; adding, that his advice will always 


be orders to you. You will tell him, that, though you are ex- 
ceedingly mortified, you are much leſs ſo, than you ſhould other- 
wiſe be, from the conſideration, that being utterly unknown to 
„his objection could not be perſonal to you, and 


power either to prevent or remedy : that if his Grace thought, 


that your continuing any longer there would be difagreeable, you 


intreated him to tell you ſo; and that, upon the whole, you re- 


_ ferred yourſelf entirely to him, whoſe orders you ſhould moſt 


| ſcrupulouſly obey. But this precaution, I dare ſay, is ex abun- 
Aanti, and will prove unneceſſary; however, it is always right 
to be prepared for all events, the worſt as well as the beſt; it 


prevents hurry and ſurprize, two dangerous fituations in bu- 


ſineſs; for I know no one thing ſo uſeful, ſo neceſſary in all 
duſineſs, as great coolneſs, ſteadineſs, and ſang froid; they give 
an incredible advantage, over whoever one has to do with. 


|  T have received your letter of the 15th, N. S. from Maience, | 
where I find that you have diverted yourſelf much better than! 


expected. Iam very well acquainted with Comte Cobentzel's | 1 


chatacter, both of parts and buſineſs He could have given you 


letters to Bonn, having formerly reſided there himſelf. You will | 
not be ſo agreeably «lefrified, where this letter will find you, | 
as you were, both at, Manheim and Maience ; but I hope you | 
may meet with a ſecond German Mrs. F—-id, who may make | 
you forget the two former ones, and practiſe your German. 
duch tranſient paſſions will do you no harm; but on the contrary, . 
a great deal of good: they will refine your manners and quicken | 

= —— — your 
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your attention; they give a young fellow du brillant, and bring 


him into faſhion ; which laſt is a great article at ſetting out in 
the world. | | | 
[ have wrote, above a month ago, to Lord Alb:marle, to 


thank him for all his kindneſſes to you ; but pray have you done 


as much? Thoſe are the neceſſary attentions, which ſhould ne- 
ver be omitted, eſpecially in the beginning of life, when a cha- 
racer is to be eſtabliſhed. —_ | 
That ready wit which you ſo partially allow me, and fo juſtly 
Sir Charles Williams, may create many admirers ; but take my 
word for it, it makes few friends. It ſhines and dazzles like the 
noon-day fun, but, like that too, is very apt to ſcorch; and 


| therefore is always feared. The milder, morning and evening, 
light and heat of that planet, ſooth and calm our minds. Good 


ſenſe, complaiſance, gentleneſs of manners, attentions, and graces, 
are the only things that truly engage, and durably keep the heart 


at long run. Never ſeek for wit, if it preſents itſelf, well and 


good ; but, even in that caſe, let your judgment interpoſe ; and 
take care that it be not at the expence of any body. Pope fays, 
very truly, 1 


There are whom Heaven bas bleſt with ſtore of wit, 
Yet want as much again to govern it. 


And in another place, I doubt with toe much truth, 


For wit and judgment ever are at ſtriſe, 
Though meant each other's aid, like man and wife. 


The Germans are very ſeldom troubled with any extraordinary = 
ebullitions or efferveſcences of wit, and it is not prudent to try 
it upon them; whoever does, offendet ſolido. OT 


Remember to write me very minute accounts of all your tranſ- 


actions at Hanover, for they excite both my impatience and 
anxiety. Adieu. 3FFFͤͥͥ “ 
Er 
* London, Auguſt the 4th, O. 8. 1752. 
MV DEAR FRIEND, 1 


Am extremely concerned at the return of your old aſthmatic 


I complaint, which your letter from Caſſel of the 28th July, 
N. S. informs me of. | believe it is chiefly owing to your own 
negligence; for, notwithſtanding the ſeaſon of the year, and the 


heat and agitation of travelling, I dare ſwear you have not taken 


one ſingle doſe of gentle, cooling phyſic, fince that which I made 
| you take at Bath. I hope you are now better, and in better 


| hands, I mean in Dr. Hugo's at Hanover; he is certainly a very 
| ſkilful phyſician, and therefore I deſire that you will inform him 
moſt minutely of your own caſe, from your firſt attack in Car- 
niola to this laſt at Marpurgh ; and not only follow his preſcrip- 

| W N tions 
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tions exactly at preſent, but take his directions, with regard to 
the regimen that he would have you obferve, to prevent the re- 
turns of this complaint; and, in caſe of any returns, the imme. 
diate applications, whether external or internal, that he would 
have you make ule of. Conſider, it is very well worth your 
while to ſubmit at preſent to any courſe of medicine or diet, to 
any reſtraint or confinement, for a time, in order to get rid, once 
| for all. of ſo troubleſome and painful a viſtempet : the returns 
of which would equally break in upon your buſine!s and your plea- 
- ſures. Notwithſtanding all this, which is plain ſenſe and reaſon, 
I much fear, that, as ſoon as ever you are got out of your pre- 


ſent diſtreſs, you will take no preventive care, by a proper 


courſe of medicines and regimen ; but, like moſt people of your 
age, think it impoſſible, that you ever ſhould be ill again. How- 
ever, if you will not be wiſe for your own fake, I deſire you 
will be ſo for mine, and moſt ſcrupulouſly obſerve Dr. Hugo's 
preſent and ſuture directions. | 
Hanover, where I take it for granted you are, is at preſent 
the feat and centre of foreign negotiations; there are Miniſters 
from almoſt every Court in Europe; and you have a fine oppor- 
tunity of diſplaying with modeſty, in converſation, your know- 
ledge of the matters now in agitation. The chief I take to be the 
Election of the King of the Romans, which, though I deſpair of, 


I heartily wiſh were brought about, for two reaſons. The firſt 


is, that I think it may prevent a war upon the death of the pre- 
ſent Emperor, who, though young and healthy, may poſſibly 
die, as young and healthy people often do, The other, is the 
very reaſon that makes ſome Powers oppoſe it, and others diſlike 
it, who do not openly oppoſe it; I mean that it may tend to 
make the Imperial dignity hereditary in the Houſe of Auſtria, 
which 1 heartily wiſh, together with a very great increaſe of power 
in the Empire ; till when, Germany will never be any thing near 
a match for France. Cardinal Richelicu ſhowed his ſuperior abi- 
lities in nothing more, than in thinking no pains nor expence too 
great to break the power of the Houſe of Auſtria in the Empire. 
Ferdinand had certainly made himſelf abſolute, and the Empire 


conſequently formidable to France, if that Cardinal had not pi- 


ouſly adopted the Proteſtant cauſe, and put the Empire, by the 


treaty of Weſtphalia, in pretty much the fame diſ-jointed ſitu- 
ation in which France itſelf was before Lewis the XIth; when 
Princes of the blood, at the head of provinces, and Dukes of 
Brittany, &c. always oppoſed, and often gave laws to the Crown. 
Nothing but making the Empire hereditary in the Houſe of Auſ- 


_ rria, can give it that ſtrength and efficacy, which I wiſhed it had, 


for the ſake of the Balance of power. For while the Princes of | 
the Empire are fo independent of the Emperor, fo divided among 


themſelves, and fo open to the corruption of the beſt bidders; it 


is ridiculous to expect that Germany ever will, or can, act as a 


compact and well- united body againit France. But as this notion 
Ah Be bs Hs AER TS 
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ol mine would as little pleaſe /ome of our friends, as many of our 
enemies, | weuld not adviſe you, though you ſhould be of the 
ſame opinion, ro declare yourſelf roo freely ſo. Could the Elec- 
tor Palatine be ſatisfied, which I confeſs will be difficult, conſi- 
dering the nature of his pretenſions, the tenaciouſneſs and haugh- 
tineſs of the Court of Vienna, and our inability to do, as we 
have too often done, their work for them; I ſay, if the EleQor 

Palatine could be engaged to give his vote, | ſhould think it 
would be right to proceed to the election with a clear majority of 
fve votes; and leave the King of Pruſſia, and the EleQor of 
Cologne, to proteſt and remonitrate as much as ever they pleaſe. 


The tormer is too wile, and the latter too weak in every reſpect, 


to act in conſequence of thoſe proteſts. The diſtracted farua:ion 


of France, with its eccleſiaſtical and parliamentary quarrels, not 


to mention the illneſs and poſſibly the death of the Dauphin, will 
make the King of P'ruſſia, who is certainly no Frenchuran in his 
heart, very Cautious how he acts as one. The Elector of Sax 

will be influenced by the King of Poland, who muſt be determined 


by Kuſſia, conſidering his views upon Poland, which, by the 
- bye, 1 hope he will never obtain: | mean, as to making that 


crown hereditary in his family. As for his ſon's having it by the 
precarious tenure of election, by which his father now holds it, 
a la bonne heure. But ſhould Poland have a good government un- 


der hereditary Kings, there would be a new devil raiſed ia Eu- 


rope, that | do noi know who could lay. I am ſure I would not 
raiſe him, though on my own fide for the preſent. | 

I do not know how I came to trouble my head ſo much about. 
politics, to-day, which has been fo very free from them for ſome 
years; I ſuppoſe it was, becauſe I knew that I was writing to the 
moſt conſummate politician of this, and his age. It I err, you will 
ſet me right; f quid ncuiſti rectius i/lis, canaidus imperti, Sc. 

[ am exceſſively impatient for your next letter, which I expect 
by the firſt poſt from Hanover, to remove my anxiety, as [ 


it will, not only with regard to your health, but likewiſe to ocber 


things ; in the mean time, in the language of a pedant, but with 

the tenderneſs of a parent, jubeo te bene walere. = 
Lady Cheſterfield makes you many compliments, and is much 

concerned at your indiſpoſition. . 


Irin Nt 
ö A Monſieur de Voltaire pour lors à Berlin. 
„ A Londres, 27 d'Aout, V.S. 1752. 
IE nvintereſſe infiniment à tout ce qui touche MonſieurStanhope, 
4 qui aura l'honneur de vous rendre cette lettre ; c'eſt pourquoi 
je prens la libertè de vous le preſenter ; je ne peus pas lui en 
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donner une preuve plus convainquante. [Il a beaucoup lu, it 2 
beaucoup vu, il Va bien digeie voila co que je ne ſęais pas; il 
na que vingt ans. Ila déja cte a Berlin il y a quelques annces, 
er c'ett pourquoi il y retourne a preſent ; car a cette heute on re. 
vient au Noid par les memes raiions, pour leſquelles on alloit il 
n'y a fas longtems au Sud. 

Permettez, Monſieur, que je vous remercie du plaiſir et de bin- 
ſtruction que m'a donnè votre Hiſtoite du Siecle de Louis XIV. 
Je ne ai lu encore que quatre tois, c'eſt que je voudrois ou. 
blier un peu avant la cinquieme, mais je vois que cela m'eſt im- 
poſſible; j; attend tai donc l'augmentation que vous nous en aver 
promis, mais je vous ſupplie de ne me la pas faire attendre long. 
tems. Je crotois ſgavoir paſſablement I'Hiſtoire du Siecle de 
Louis XIV. motennant les milliers d'Hiſtoires, de Memoires, d 
| Anecdotes, fc. que jen avois lu, mais vous m'avez bien montre 
que je m'etois trompe, et que je n'en avois qu'une idee tres con- 
fute a bien des egards, et tres fauſſe a bien d'autres. Que je 


vous ſcais gre ſur tout, Monſieur, du jour dans lequel vous avez 


mis les foltes et les fureurs des ſectes. Vous emplotez contre 
ces fous ou ces impoſteuis les armes convenables ; d'en emploier 
d'autres ce feroit les imiter: c'eſt par le ridicule qu'il faut les 


attaquer, C'eſt par le mepris qu'il faut les punir. A propos de 


ces ſous, je vous envoie ci joint, une piece fur leur ſujet par 
le feu DoQtcur Swift, laquelle, je crois ne vous deplaira 
Elle n'a jamais été imprimee, vous en devinerez bien la raiſon, 


mais elle eſt authentique. Jen ai Voriginal ecrit de ſa propre 
main. Son Jupiter, au jour du jugement, les traite à peu 


' pres comme vous les traitez, et comme ils le meritent. 


Au reſte, Monſieur, je vous dirai franchement, que je ſuis em- 


baraſſe ſur votre ſujet, et que je ne peus pas me decider ſur ce 


que je ſouhaiterois de votre part. Quand je lis votre derniere hif- 


toire, je voudrois que vous fuſſiez toujours hiſtorien ; mais quand 
je lis votre Rome Sauvee (toute mal imprimè e et defiguree qu'elle 


eft) je vous voudrois toujours Poete. J'avoue pourtant quil | 
vous reſte encore une hiſtoire a Ecrire digne de votre plume, et 
dont votre plume ett ſeule digne. Vous nous avez donné il ya 


longtems Phiſtoire du plus grand Furieux (je vous demande par- 
den ſi je ne peus pas dire du plus grand Heros) de l'Europe. 
Vous nous avez donne en dernier lieu, I'hiſtoire du plus grand 
| Roi; donnez nous, à preſent, Phiſtoire du plus grand et du plus 
| honnete Homme de l'Europe, que je croircis degrader en appel- 
lant Roi. Vous l'avez toujours devant vos yeux, rien ne vous 


ſeroit plus facile; fa gloire n'exigeant pas votre invention poeti- 


que, mais pouvant ſe repoſer en toute ſureté ſur votre verite hif- 


torique. - Il n'a rien a demander a fon hiſtorien, que ſon premier 


devoir comme hiftorien, qui eſt. Ne quid fulſi dicere audeat, nt 
guid weri non audtat. Adieu, Monſieur, je vois bien que je dois 
vous 2Cmirer de plus en plus tous les jours, mais auſſi je ſpais 


dien 1 
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bien que tien ne pourra jamais ajouter a eſtime et a Fattache- 
ment avec leſquels je ſuis actuellement, 
Votre tres humble, et 
tres obeiſſant ferviteur, | 
| CHESTERFIELD, 


TRANSLATION; 


London, Auguſt the 27th, O. S 1752. 

SIR | b | 

AS a moſt convincing proof how infinitely I am intereſted in 
A every thing which concerns Mr. Stanhope, who will have 
the honour of prelenting you this letter, I take the liberty of 
introducing him to you. He has read a great deal, he hath ſeen 
a great deal ; whether or not he has made a proper uſe of that 
| knowledge, is what I do not know : he is only. twenty years of 
age. He was at Berlin ſome years ago, and therefore he returns 
 thither ; for at preſent people are attracted towards the north, 
by the ſame motives which but lately drew them to the ſouth. 

Permit me, Sir, to return you thanks for the pleaſure and in- 

ſtruction I have received from your Hiſtory of. Lewis XIV th. 
1 have as yet read it but four times, becauſe I wiſh to forget it 
a little before I read it a fifth; but I find that impoſſible: 1 
hall therefore only wait till you give us the augmentation which 
you promiſed : let me entreat you not to defer it long. I thought 
myſelf pretty converſant in the Hiſtory of the Reign of Lewis 
XIVth, by means of thoſe innumerable hiſtories, memoirs, 
| anecdotes, &c, which I had read relative to that period of 
time. You have convinced me that I was miſtaken, and had 
upon that ſubject very confuſed ideas in many reſpects, and very 
falſe ones in others, Above all, I cannot but acknowledge the 
obligation we have to you, Sir, for the light which you have 
thrown upon the follies and outrages of the different ſeQs ; the 
weapons you employ againſt thoſe madmen, or thoſe impoſtors, 
are the only ſuicable ones; to make uſe of any others would be 
1mitating them: they muſt be attacked by ridicule, and puniſhed 
with contempt. A propos of thoſe fanfitics ; I ſend you here en- 
cloſed, a piece upon that ſubjeR, written by the late Dean 
Swift: I believe you will not diſlike it. You will eaſily gueſs 
why it never was printed : it is authentic, and I have the ori- 
ginal in his own hand-writing. His Jupiter, at the day of judg- 
ment, treats them much as you do, and as they deſerve to be 
 _ Give me leave, Sir, to tell you freely, that I am embarraſſed 
upon your account, as I cannot determine what it is that I wiſh 

from you. When J read your laſt hiſtory, | am deſirous that 
you ſhould always write hiſtory ; but when I read your Rome 
Saxvzie (although ill printed and disfigured) yet I then wiſh you 
never to deviate from poetry: however, I confels that there till 
remains one hiſtory worthy of your pen, and of which your pen 
Vo x. II. n „„ 
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alone is worthy. You have long ago given us the hiſtory of the 
greateſt and moſt outrageous Madman (I aſk your pardon if | 
cannot ſay the greateſt Hero) of Europe; you have given us 
lattetrly the hiſtory of the greateſt King; give us now the hiſ- 

tory of the greateſt and moſt virtuous Man in Europe; I ſhould 
think it degtading to call him King. To you this cannot be dif- 
ficult, he is always before your eyes; your poetical invention is 
nat neceſfaty to his glory, as that may lately rely upon your hiſ- 
torical candour. The firſt duty of an hiſtorian 1s the only one he 
need require from his, Ne guid falfi dicere audeat, ne quid veri non 
audeat. Adieu, Sir, I find that | muſt admire you every day 


more and more ; but I alſo know that nothing ever can add to the 


eſteem and attachment with which I am actually, 
| Your moſt humble, and 
moſt obedient ſervant. | 
CHESTERFIELD, 
EE TT ER LXVIE. 
London, Sept. 19th, O. S. 1752. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, DE 1 | 
C INCE you have been at Hanover, your correſpondence 
O has been both unfrequent and laconic. You made indeed 
one great effort in folio on the 18th, with a poſtſcript of the 22d 
Auguſt, N. S. and ſince that, vu avez ratte in quarto. On the 
ziſt Auguſt, N. S. you give me no informations of what I want 
chiefly to know ; which is what Dr. Hugo (whom I charged you 
to conlult) ſaid of your atthmatic complaint, and what he pre- 


ſcribed you to prevent the returns of it; and alſo what is the 
company that you keep there; who has been kind and civil to 


you, and who not. | 1 | 
| You fay that you go conſtantly to the parade; and you ds 


very well, for though you are not of that trade, yet military 


matters make fo great a part both of converſation and negoti- 
ation, that it is very proper not to be ignorant of them, I hope 
you mind more than the mere exerciſe of the troops you ſee ; and. 
that you inform yourſelf at the ſame time of the more material 


détails; ſuch as their pay, and the difference of it when in and 


out of quarters; and what is furniſhed them by the country 
when in quarters; and what is allowed them of ammunition 


| bread, Sc. when in the field; the number of men and officers 
in the ſeveral troops and companies, together with the non- com 


miſſioned officers, as ca/orals fre-caporals, anſpeſſades, ſerjeants, 
quartermaſters, &c. ; the clothing, how frequent, how good, 


and how furniſhed; whether by the Colonel, as here in England, 


from what we call the sf-reckonings, that is, deduQions from the 


men's pay, or by Commillaries appointed by the Government for 
| that purpoſe, as in France and Holland. By theſe inquiries you 
weill be able to talk military with military men, who, in every 


country in Europe, except England, make at leaſt half of A 
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the beſt companies. Your attending the parades has alſo another 
good effect, which is, that it brings you of courte acquainted 
with the officers, who, when of a certain rank and ſervice, are 
generally very polite, well-bred people, er du ton ton. They 
have commonly ſeen a great deal of the world, and of courts ; 


and nothing elſe can form a gentleman, let people ſay what they 


will of ſenſe and learning: with both which, a man may con— 
trive to be a very difagree+ble companion. I dare fay, there are 


| very few Captains of foot, who are not much better company than 


ever Deſcartes or Sir Iſaac Newton were I honour and reſpect 


ſuch ſuperior geniuſes ; but 1 deſire to converſe with people of 
this world, who bring into company their ſhare, at leaſt, of chear- 


fulneſs, good-breeding, and knowledge of mankind. In common 


life, one much oltner wants ſmall money, and ſilver, than gold: 


give mea man who has ready calh about him for preſent ex- 
pences ; ſix-pences, ſhillings, half-crowns, and crowns, which 


circulate eaſily : but a man who has only an ingot of gold about 


him, is much above common purpoſes, and his riches are not 
handy nor convenient. Have as much gold as you pleaſe in one 
pocket, but take care always to keep change in the other; for 
you will much oftner have occaſion for a ſhilling than for a gui- 


nea. In this the French muſt be allowed to excel all people in 
the world: they have wn certain entregent, un enjouement, une 
inable ligerets dans la converſation, une politefſe aiſce et naturelle, 


qui paroit ne leur rien couter, which give Society all its charms. 


I am ſorry to add, but it is too true, that the Englith and the 
Dutch are the fartheſt from this, of all the people in the world ; 


I do, by no means, except even the Swils. 5 

Though vou did not think proper to inform me, I know from 
other hands, that you were to go to the Göhr with the Comte 
Schullemburg, for eight or ten days only, to fee the reviews : I 
know alſo, that you had a bliſter upon your arm, which did you 
2 great deal of good: I know too, you have contracted a gieat 
friendſhip with Lord Eſſex; and that you two were inleparable 
at Hanover. All theſe things I would rather have known from 
You, than from others; and they are the ſort of things that I am 


the moſt defirous of knowing, as they are more immediately re- 
ative to yourſelf. > See 


I am very ſorry for the Dutcheſs of Newcaftle's illneſs, full 
235 much upon your as upon her account, as it has hindered you 
from being ſo much known to the Dute as I could have withed : 
uſe and habit going a great way with him, as, indeed, they do 
with moſt people. T have known many people pat: onized, puſh- 


ed up, and preferred, by thoſe who could have given no other 


reaſon for it, than that they were uſed to them. We muſt ne- 


ver ſeek for motives by deep reaſoning, but we muſt find them 


out by careſul obſervation and attention: no matter what they 
mould be; but the point is, what they are. Trace them up, 


ſep by ſtep, from the character of the perſon, I have known 


Ma 2 — 
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de par le monde, as Brantome ſays, great effects from cauſes too 


little ever to have been ſuſpected. Some things muſt be known, 
and can never be gueſſed. | 


God knows where this letter will find you, or follow you ; 
not at Hanover, I ſuppoſe ; but wherever it does, may it find 
you in health and pleaſure! Adieu. 


LET T-E &- Um 


| London, Sept. the 22d, O. 8. 1752. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 25 

HE day atter the date of my laſt, J received your letter 
of the 8th. I approve extremely of your intended pro- 
greſs, and am very glad that you go to the Göhr with Comte 
Schullemburg. I would have you ſee every thing with your 
own eyes, and hear every thing with your own ears; for I know, 


by very long experience, that it is very unſafe to truſt to other 


people's. Vanity and mtereſt cauſe many miſrepreſentations, 
ard folly cauſes many more. Few people have parts enough to 
relate, exactly and judiciouſſy; and thoſe who have, for ſome 
reaſon or other, never fail to fink, or to add fome circum- 
ſtances. 3 3 

The reception which you have met with at Hanover, I look 
upon as an omen of your being well received every where elſe: 
for to tell you the truth, it was the place that I diſtruſted the 
moſt in that particular. But there is a certain conduct, there 
are certaines manieres that will, and muſt get the better of all 
difficulties of that kind; it is to acquire them, that you fill 


continue abroad, and go from Court to Court: they are per- 


ſonal, local, and temporal ; they are modes which vary, and 
owe their exiſtence to accidents, whim, and humour; all the 


ſenſe and reaſon in the world would never point them out; no- 
thing but experience, obſervation, and what is called knowledge 


of the world, can poſſibly teach them. For example, it is re- 
ſpectſul to bow to the King of England, it is diſreſpectful to 
bow to the King of France; it is the rule to courteſy to 
the Emperor; and the proftration of the whole body is fe- 
quired by Eaſtern Monarchs. Theſe are eftabliſhed ceremonies, 
and muſt be complied with; but why they were eſtabliſhed, | 
defy ſenſe and reaſon to tell us. It is the ſame among all ranks, 
where certam cuſtoms are received, and muſt neceffarily be com- 
plied with, though by no means the reſult of ſenſe and reaſon. 


As for inſtance, the very abſurd, though almoſt univerſal cuſtom 
of drinking people's healths. Can there be any thing in the | 
world leſs relative to any other man's health, than my drinking | 
a glaſs of wine? Common ſenſe, certainly, never pointed it 
out; but yet common ſenſe tells me I muſt conform to it. 


Good ſenſe, bids one be civil, and endeavour to pleaſe ; though 


nothing but experience and obſervation can teach one the means, 
properly adapted to time, place, and perſons. This knowledge | 


is the true object of a gentleman's travelling, if he travels as — 
| ougt 
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enght to do. By frequenting good company in every country, 
he himſelf becomes of everyſcountry; he is no longer an Engliſh 


man, a Frenchman, or an an Italian; but he is an European: 


he adopts, reſpectively, the beſt manners of every country; 
and is a Frenchman at Paris, an Italian at Rome, an Englith- 


man at London. | 


This advantage, 1 muſt confeſs, very ſeldom accrues to my 
countrymen from their travelling; as they have neither the de- 
fire nor the means of getting into good company abroad : for, 
in the firſt place, they are confoundedly baſhful ; and, in the 
next place, they either ſpeak no foreign language at all, or, if 
they do, it is barbarouſly. You poſſeſs all the advantages that 
they want; yodsknow the languages in perfection, and have 
conſtantly kept the beſt company in the places where you have 
been ; ſo that you ought to be an European. Your canvas is 
ſolid and ſtrong, your outlines are good; but remember that you 


ſtill want the beautiful colouring of Titian, and the delicate 


graceful touches of Guido. Now is your time to get them. 
There 1s, in all good company, a faſhionable air, countenance, 
manner, and phraſeology, which can only be acquired by being 
in good company, and very attentive to all that paſſes there. 
When you dine or fup at any well-bred man's koufe, obſerve 
carefully how he does the honours of his table to the different 
gueſts. Attend to the compliments of congratulation, or con- 
dolence, that you hear a well-bred man make to his ſuperiors, 
to his equals, and to his inferiors ; watch even his countenance 
and his tone of voice, for they all conſpire in the main point of 
pleaſing. There is a certain diſtinguiſhing dition of a man 
of faſhion: he will not content himſelf with faying, like 
John Trott, to a new-married man, Sir, I wiſh you much joy; 
or to a man who has loſt his ſon, Sir, I am ſorry for your loſs ; 


aud both with a countenance equally unmoved : but he will ſay in 


effect the ſame thing, in a more elegant and leſs trivial manner, 


and with a countenance adapted to the occaſion. He will ad- 


vance with warmth, vivacity, and a chearful countenance, to 
the new-married man, and embracing him, perhaps ſay to him, 
If you do juſtice to my attachment to you, you will judge 


1 _ © of the joy that I feel upon this occaſion, better than I can 


«* exprels it,” &c, to the other, in affliction, he will advance 
flowly, with a grave compoſure of countenance, in a more deli- 
berate manner, and with a lower voice, perhaps ſay, I hope 
you do me the juſtice to be convinced, that I feel whatever 


© you feel, and ſhall ever be affected where you are con- 


** cerned.” ... | 


Your abord, I muſt tell you, was too cold and uniform ; I hope 


it is now mended. It ſhould be reſpectfully open and chearful 


with your ſuperiors, warm and animated with your equals, 


| hearty and free with your inferiors. There is a faſhionable kind 


of ſmall talk, which you ſhould get; which, trifling as it is, is 
of uſe in mixed companies, and at table, eſpecially in your fo- 
| | TT re) Jn | 
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reign department; where it keeps off certain ſerious ſubjefg, 
that might create diſputes, or at leaſt coldneſs for a time. U 

ſuch occaſions it is not amiſs to know how to parler cuiſine, and 
to be able to diſſert upon the growth and flavour of wines. 
Thete, it is true, are very little things; but they are little things 


that occur very often, and therefore ſhould be ſaid avec gentil. 


Jeſſe, et grace. I am ture they mult fall often in your way, 


pray take care to catch them. There is a certain language & 


converſation, a ſathionable diction, which every gentleman 
_ ought to be perfectly maſter of, in whatever language he ſpeaks. 
The French attend to it carefully, and with great reaſon ; and 


their language, which is a language of phraſes, helps them out 
exceedingly. That delicacy of diction is charaQteriſtical of 3 


man of faſhion and good company. _ 

I could write folios upon this ſubject, and not ebend it: 
but I think, and hope, that to you I need not. You have heard 
and ſeen enough, to be convinced of the truth and importance 
of what I have been ſo long inculcating into you upon theſe 
points. How happy am J, and how happy are you, my 
dear child, that theſe Titian tints, and Guido graces, are all 
that you want to complete my hopes, and your own charac- 
ter! But then, on the other hand, what a drawback would it 
be to that happineſs, if you ſhould never acquire them? I re- 


member, when I was of your age, though I had not had near 
ſo good an education as you have, or ſeen a quarter ſo much 


of the world, I obſeryed thoſe maſterly touches, and irreſiſtible 
graces in others, and ſaw the neceſſity of acquiring them my- 


ſelf; but then an awkward mauwaiſe honte, of which I had 


brought a great deal with me from Cambridge, made me atham- 


ed to attempt it, eſpecially if any of my countrymen and par- 


ticular acquaintance were by. This was extremely abſurd in 
in me; for without attempting I could never ſucceed. But at 
laſt, inſenſibly, by frequenting a great deal of good company, 
and imitating thoſe whom I ſaw that every body liked, I form- 


ed myſelf rant bien que mal. For God's lake, 4 this laſt fine 


varnith, ſo neceſſary to give luſtre to the whole piece, be the 
ſole and ſingle object now of you utmoſt attention: Berlin may 
contribute a great deal to it: if you Rus: there are all the in- 
gredients that compoſe it. 


A propos of Berlin; while ycu are there, take care to y 


ignorant of all political matters between the two Courts; ſuch 


as the affairs of Oſtfriſe, and Saxe Lawemburg, tc. and enter 

into no converſations upon thoſe points; but, however, be as 

2 at Court as you poſſibly can; live at it, and make one of 
Should General Keith offer you civilities, do not * 


e but return them hawever without being enfant de la 


maiſon chez lui: ſay des cheſes flaticuſes of the Roval Family, 


and elpecially of his Pruflian Majeſty, to thoſe who are the moſt 
| likely 0 repcat them. In ſhort, make rens well there, with, 


ouk 


young fellow, at his entrance into the world. 
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out making yourſelf ill ſomexuhere elſe. Make compliments from 


ene to Algarotti, and converſe with him in Italian. 


1 go next week to the Bath, for a deafneſs, which I have been 
plagued with thele four or five months; and which, I am al- 
tured, that pumping my head will remove. This deafneſs, I 
own, has tried my patience ; as it has cut me off from ſociety, 
at an age when 1 had no plealures but thole leit. In the mean 


time, I have, by reading and writing, made my eyes ſupply the 


defe& of my ears. Madam H—, | ſuppoſe, entertained both 
yours alike ; however, I am very glad that you were well with 
her; for ſhe is a good Proneuſe, and puffs are very uſetul to a 


It you ſhould meet with Lord Pembroke again, any where, 


make him many compliments from me; and tell him, that | 


ſnould have wiitten to him, but that I knew how troubleſome an 


old Correſpondent muſt be to a young one. He is much com- 


mended in the accounts irom Hanover. : 
You will ſtay at Berlin juſt as long as you like it, and no 
longer; and from thence you are abfolutely maſter of your own 
motions, either to the Hague, or to Bruſſels; but I think that 
ou had better go to the Hague firſt, becauſe that from thence 


*  Bruffels will be in your way to Calais, which is a much better 
paſſage to England than from Helvoetſſuys. Ihe two Courts 


of the Hague and Bruſſels are worth your ſeeing; and you 
will ſee them both to advantage, by means of Colonel Yorke 


1 and Dayrolles. Adieu. Here is enough for this time. 


LETTER LXIX. 


| LTL. ondon, September the 26th, 1752. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, %% os 

A you chiefly employ, or rather wholly engroſs my thoughts, 
( A 1 ſee every day, with increaſing pleaſure, the fair proſpect 
which you have before you. I had two views in your education; 
they draw nearer and nearer, and I have now very little reaſon to 
diſtruſt your anſwering them fully. Thoſe two were, Parlia- 


mentary and Foreign affairs. In conſequence of thoſe views, I 


took care firſt to give you a ſufficient ſtock of ſound learn- 
ing, and next, an early knowledge of the world. Without 
making a figure in Parliament, no man can make any in this coun- 
try ; and eloquence alone enables a man to make a figure in 


Parliament, unleſs it be a very mean and contemptible one, 
which thoſe make there who filently vote, and who pedibus ire 


in ſententiam. Foreign affairs, when ſkilfully managed, and ſup- 


ported by a parliamentary reputation, lead to whatever is moſt 
| conſiderable in this country. You have the languages neceſſary. 
| for that purpoſe, with a ſufficient fund of hiſtorical and treaty 


knowledge ; that is to ſay, you have the Matter ready, and only 


want the Manner, Your objects being thus fixed, I recommend 


to you to have them conſtantly in your thoughts, and to direct 
your reading, your actions, and your words, to thoſe views. 
Moſt people think only cæ re nata, and few ex profeſs I would 

| . © bave 
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have you do both, but begin with the latter. I explain myſelf, 


Lay down certain principles, and reaſon and act contequentially 
from them. As for example; ſay to yourlelf, I will make a fi- 
gute in Parliament, and in order to do that, I mult not only ſpeak, 
but ſpeak very well. Speaking mere common ſenſe will by no 
means do; and I muſt ipeak not only correctly but elegantly ; 
and not only elegantly but ejoquently. In order to this, I will 
firſt take pains to get an habitual, but unaffected purity, cotrect- 


neſs, and elegancy of ſtyle in my common converſation; I will 


ſeek for the beſt words, and take care to reje&t improper, inex- 
pteſſive. and vulgar ones. I will read the greateſt maſters of ora. 
tory, both ancient and modern, and | will read them ſingly in that 
view. Iwill fludy Demoſthenes and Cicero, not to diſcover an 


old Athenian or Roman cuſtom, nor to 2 myſelf with the 
erces, like the learned 


value of talents, mines, drachms, and ſe | 
block heads in us; but obſerve their choice of words, their har- 
mony of diction, their method, their diſtribution, their exordia, 


to engage the favour and attention of their audience; and 


| Perorations, to enforce what they have ſaid, and to leave a ſtrong 
impieſſion upon the paſſions. Nor will I be pedant enough to ne- 

| gle the moderns ; for Iwill likewiſe ſtudy Atterbury, Dryden, 
Pope, and Bolingbroke ; nay, I will read every thing that I do 
read, in that intention, and never ceaſe improving and refining 
my ſtyle upon the beft models, till at laſt I become a model of 


eloquence myſelf, which it is in every man's power, by care, to 
be. I! you ſet out upon this principle, and keep it conſtantly in 


your mind, every company you go into, and every book you 


read, will contribute to your improvement, either to ſhow you. 


What to imitate or what to avoid. Are you to give an ac- 


count of any thing to a mixed company? or are you to en- 
deavour to perſuade either man or woman? This principle, 
fixed in your mind, will make you carefully attend to the 
choice of your words, and to the clearneſs and harmony of your 


diction. | 


$0 much for your parliamentary object; now to the foreign 


One. 

Lay down firſt thoſe principles which are abſolutely neceſſary 
to form a ſkilful and ſucceſsful negotiation, and form yourſelf 
accordingly What are they? Firft, the clear hiſtorical know- 
ledge of paſt tranſactions of that kind. That you have pretty 


well already, and will have daily more and more; for, in conſe- 


quence of that principle, you will read hiſtory, memoirs, anec- 
_ Cotes, Ec. in that view chiefly. The other neceſſary talents for 


negotiation are, the greatart of pleaſing, and engaging the affection 
and confidence, not only of thoſe with whom you are to co-operate, 


but even of thoſe whom you are to oppoſe : to conceal your own 
thopghts and views, and to diſcover other people's: to engage other 


people's confidence, by a ſceming chearſul frankneſs and open- 


-_nefs, without going a ſtep too far: to get the perfonal favour of 
the King, Prince, Miniſters, or Miſtreſs, of the Conit towhich 
85 N . you 


2 
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you are ſent: to gain the abſolute command over your temper 
and your countenance, that no heat may provoke you to lay, 
and no change of countenance to betray, what ſhould be a ſecret, 
To familiarize and domeſticate yourſelf in the houſes of the moſt 


_ conſiderable people of the 2 ſo as to be received there tather 
t 


as a friend to the family, than as a foreigner. Having theſe prin. 
ciples conſtantly in your thoughts, every thing you do and every 
thing you ſay, will ſome way or other tend to your main view: 
and common converſation will gradually fit you for it. You will 


get an habit of checking any riling heat; you will be upon your 


guard againſt any indiſcreet exproſſion; you will by degrees get 
the command of your countenance, fo as not to change it upon 


| © any the moſt ſudden accident: and you will, above all things, 
labour to acquire the great art of pleaſing, without which nothing 


is to be done. Company is, in truth, a conſtant ſtate of nego- 
tation ; and if you attend to it in that view, will qualify you for 
any. By the ſame means that you make a friend, guard againſt 


| an enemy, or gain a miſtreſs : you will make an advantageous 
trea y, baffile thoſe who countetact you, and gain the Court you 


are ſent to. Make this uſe of all the company you keep, and your 


very pleaſures will make you a ſucceſsful Negotiator. Pleaſe all 


who are worth pleaſing ; offend none. Keep your own ſecret, 
and get out other people's. Keep your own temper, and artfully 
warm other people's. Counterwork your rivals with diligence 
and dexterity, but at the ſame time with the utmoſt perſonal ci- 
vility to them: and be firm without heat. Meſſieurs d' Avaux 


| and Servien did no more than this. I muſt make one obſervation, 


in confirmation of this aſſertion; which is, that the moſt emi- 
nent Negotiators have always been the politeſt and beſt-bred men 
in company; even what the women call the prettieſt men. For 
God's fake, never loſe view of theſe two your capital objeQs ; 
bend every thing to them, try every thing by their rules, and cal- 
culate every thing for their purpoſes, What is peculiar to theſe 
two objects, is, that they require nothing, but what one's own 
yanity, intereſt, and pleaſure, would make one do independently 
of them. If a man were never to be in buſineſs, and always to 
lead a private life, would he not deſire to pleaſe and to perſuade ? 


So that, in your two deſtinations, your fortune and figure luckily 
cConſpire with your vanity and your pleaſures. Nay more; a fo- 
| reign miniſter, I will maintain it, can never be a good man of 
| buſineſs, if he is not an agreeable man of pleaſure too. Half his 
| buſineſs is done by the help of his pleaſures ; his views are car- 


ried on, and perhaps beſt, and moſt unſuſpectedly, at balls, ſup- 


pers, aſſemblies, and parties of pleaſure ; by intrigues with wo- 


men, and connections inſenſibly formed wath men, at thoſe un- 
guarded hours of amuſement. 55 


Theſe objects now draw very near vou, and you have no 


time to loſe in preparing yourſelf to meet them. You will be in 
parliament almoſt as ſoon as your age will allow, and I believe, 
you will have a foreign department ſtil] ſooner, and that will 

- be 
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be earlier than ever any other body had one. If you ſet out well 
at one-and-twenty, what may you not reaſonably hope to be x 
one and- ſorty? All that I could wiſh you! Adieu. 
FC 
3 London, September the 29th, 1752. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, | 
HERE is nothing ſo neceſſary, but, at the ſame time, 
there is nothing more difficult (I know it by experience) 


for you young fellows, than to know how to behave your= | 


| ſelves prudently towards thoſe whom you do not like. Your paſ- 
fions are warm, and your heads are light ; you hate all thoſe who 
oppoſe your views, either of ambition or love; and a rival, in 


either, is almolt a ſynonimous term for an enemy. Whenever 
you meet ſuch a man, you are awkwardly cold to him, at beſt; 


but often rude, and always deſirous to give him ſome indirect flap, 


This is unreaſonable ; for one man hath as good a right to purtue 
an employment, or a miſtieſs, as another; but it is into the bar. 


gain, extremely imprudent ; becauſe you commonly defeat your 
own purpole by it, and while you are contending with each other, 


a thiid often prevails. I grant you, that the ſituation is irkſome; _ 


a man cannot help thinking as he thinks, nor feeling what he feels ; 


and it is a very tender and fore point to be thwarted and counter- | 


worked in one's purſuits at Court, or with a miſtreſs : but pru- 
_ dence and abilities muſt check the effects, though they cannot re- 
move the cauſe. Both the pretenders make themſelves diſagree- 


able to their miſtreſs, when they ſpoil the company by their pout= + 


ing, or their ſparring; whereas, if one of them has command 
enough over himſelf (whatever he may feel inwardly) to be chear- 
ful, gay, and eafily and unaffectedly civil to the other, as if there 
werte no competition between them, the Lady will certainly like 


him the beſt, and his rival will be ten times more. humbled and . | "4 


- diſcouraged ; for he will look upon ſuch a behaviour as a proof 


of the triumph and ſecurity of his rival ; he will grow outrageous 


with the Lady, and the warmth of his reproaches will probably _ 


bring on a quarrel between them. It is the ſame in buſineſs ; 
where he who can command his temper and his countenance the 
beſt, will always have an infinite advantage over the other. This 
is what the French call an proccd. honnete et galant, to pieque your» 


ſelf upon ſhowing particular civilities to a man, to whom lefſfer 


minds would, in the ſame caſe, ſhow diſlike, or perhaps rudeneſs. 


1 will give you an inſtance of this, in my own cate ; and pray | 


remember it, whenever you come to be, as J hope you will, ina | 


like ſituation. 


When I went to the Hague, in 1744, it was to engage the | 


Dutch to come roundly into the war, and to {lipulate their quotas 
of troops, c; your acquaintance, the Abte de la Ville, was 
there on the part of France, to endeavour to hinder them fiom 
coming into the war at all. I was informed, and very ſorry to 


hea. i-, that ke had abilities, temper, and induſtry. We could . | 


| him, whereabouts he was. 
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not viſit, our two maſters being at war; but the firſt time I met 


him at a third place, I got ſomebody to preſent me to him ; and 


told him, that though we were to be national enemies, I flattered | 


myſelf we might be, however, perſonal tiiends : with a good deal 
more of the {ame kind; which he returned in full as polite a manner. 
Two days afterwards I went, early in the morning, to ſolicit the 
Deputies of Amſterdam, where | tound I Abbe de la Ville, who had 
been beforehand with me; upon which I addreſſed myſelf to the 
Deputies, and faid, ſmilingly, “ Je ſus bien foche, Meſſieurs, de 
trauder mon Ennemi avec wous, je le connois deja afſez four le 
craindre, la partie neſt pas gale, mais je me fie @ Vos propres in- 
terets contre les talens de mon Ennemi, et au moins ſi je n ai pas eu le 
premier mot f aurai le dernier aujourd” but, They ſiniled; the 


Abbe was pleaſed with the compliment, and the manner of it, 


ſtayed about a quarter of an hour, and then left me to my De- 
puties, with whom ] continned upon the ſame tone, though in a 
very ſerious manner, and told them that I was only come to ſtate 
their own true intereſts to them, plainly and ſimply, without any 
of thole arts, which it was very neceſſary for my friend to make 
uſe of to deceive them. I carried my point, and continued my 
proceds with the Abbé; and by this eaſy and polite commerce 
with him, at third places, I often found ineans to fiſh out, from 


Remember, there are but two precedis in the world for a 


284 5 gentleman and A man of parts: either extreme politeneſs, OT 


knocking down. If a man, notoriouſly and deſignedly inſults 


and affronts you, knock him down; but if he only injures you, 
your beſt revenge is to be extremely civil to him in your outward 


behaviour, though at the ſame time you counterwork him, and 
return him the compliment, perhaps with intereſt. This is not 
perfidy nor diſſimulation; it would be fo, if you were, at the 


| ſame time, to make profeſſions of eſteem and friendſhip to this 
man; which I by no means recommend, but, on the contrary, 


abhor. But all acts of civility are, by common conſent, undet- 
ſtood to be no more, than a conformity to cuſtom, for the quiet 


and conveniency of ſociety, the agrimens of which are not to be 


diſturbed by private diſlikes and jealouſies. Only women and 
little minds pout and ſpar for the entertainment of the company, 


tat always laughs at, and never pities them. For my own part, 


though I would by no means give up any point to a competitor, 
yet I would pique myſelf upon ſhowing him rather more civility 


| than to another man. In the firſt place, this precide infallibly 
| makes all /zs rieurs of your ſide, which is a conſiderable party; 


and 


am very ſorry, Gentlemen, to find my enemy with you; 
my knowledge of his capacity is already tufficient to make me 


fear him: we are not upon equal terms; but I truſt to your own 
intereſt, againſt his talents. If I have not this day had the fi 
word, I ſhall at leaſt haze the laſl, ps 5 
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and in the next place, it certainly pleaſes the object of the com. 


petition, be it either min or woman ; who never fail to ſay, upon 
ſuch an occaſion, that they muſt own you bave behaved yourſelf 


very handſomely in the whole affair. The world judges from 
the appearances of things, and not from the reality, which few _ 
are able, and ſtill fewer are inclined to fathom ; and a man, 


who will take care always to be in the right in thoſe thingy, 
may afford to be ſometimes a little in the wrong in more eſſential 
ones: there is a willingneſs, a deſite to excuſe him. With nine 
people in ten, good-breeding paſſes for good-nature, and they 
take attentions for goed offices. At courts there will be always 
coldneſſes, diſlikes, jealoufies, and hatred ; the harveſt being but 
fmall in proportion to the number of labourers ; but then, az 
they ariſe often, they die ſoon, unleſs they are perpetuated by 
the manner in which they have been carried on, more than by the 
matter which occaſioned them. The turns and viciſſitudes of 

courts frequently make friends of enemies, and enemies of friends; 


you muſt labour, therefore, to acquire that great and uncommon 


talent, of hating with good-breeding, and loving with pru- 
dence ; to make no quarrel itreconcileable, by filly and unne. 


ceſſary indications of anger; and no friendſhip dangerous, in 
caſe it breaks, by a wanton, indiſcreet, and unreſerved con- 


fidence. | 


Few (eſpecially young) people know how to love, or how to | 


hate; their love is an unbounded weakneſs, fatal to the perſon 
they love; their hate is a hot, raſh, and imprudent violence, al- 
ways fatal to themſelves. Nineteen fathers in twenty, and every 
mother, who had loved you half as well as I do, would have m- 


| ined you: whereas I always made you feel the weight of my au- 


thority, that you might one day know the force of my love. 
Now, I both hope and believe, my advice will have the ſame 
weight with you from choice, that my authority had from ne- 

cefſity. My advice is juſt eight-and-thirty years older than your 

own, and conſequently, I believe 2 think, rather better. At 
for your tender and pleaſurable paſſions, manage them yourſelf ; 
but let me have the direRion of all the others. Your ambition, 
your figure, and your fortune, will, for ſome time at leaſt, be 
| rather ſafer in my keeping than in your own, Adieu. 5 


T 
du, Gate the , 1756 
TTV 


; I CONSIDER you now as at the Court of Avguſtrs, 


where, if ever the dcfire of pleaſing animated you, it mit | 


make you exert all the means of doing it. You will ſee there, 


full as well, | dare fay, as Horace did at Rome, how ſtates are 


_ Gefended by arms, adorned by manners, and improved by laws. 


| Nay, you have an Horace there, as well as an Auguſtus ; I need 


not name Voltaire, 9 nil molitur inepte, as Horace himſelf fad 


of another poet. I have lately read over all his works, that ce 


pub liſhed 


* 
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publiſhed, though I had read them more than once before. I 
was induced to this by his Siccle de Louis XIV. which I have yet 
read but four times. In reading over all his works, with more 
attention I ſuppoſe than before, my former admiration of him is, - 
I own, turned into aſtoniſhment. There is no one kind of writ- 
ing in which he has not excelled. You are ſo ſevere a Claſſic, 
that I queſtion whether you will allow me to call his Henriade an 
Epic poem, for want of the proper number of Gods, Devils, 
Witches, and other abſurdities, requiſite for the machinery: 
which machinery is (it ſeems) neceſſary to conſtitute the Epopee. 


But whether you do or not, I will declare (though poſſibly to no 
on ſhame) that I never read any Epic poem with near ſo much 


pleaſure. I am grown old, and have pollibly loſt a great deal of 


that fire, which formerly made me love fre in others at any rate, 


and however attended with ſmoke : but now I muſt have all ſenſe, 
ind cannot, for the ſake of five righteous lines forgive a thouſand 


abſurd ones. | 


In this diſpoſition of mind, judge whether J can read all Ho- 
mer through tout de ſuite. I admire his beauties; but, to tell 
you the truth, when he ſlumbers I ſleep. Virgil, I confeſs, is 
all ſenſe, and therefore I like him better than his model ; but he 
is often languid, eſpecially in his five or fix laſt books, during 
which I am obliged to take a good deal of ſnuff. | Beſides, I pro- 
feſs myſelf an ally of Turnus's, againſt the pious Eneas, who, 
like many ei diſant pious people, does the moſt flagrant injuſtice 
and violence, in order to execute what they impudently call the 
will of Heaven. But what will you ſay, when I tell you truly, 
that I cannot poſſibly read our countryman Milton through. I 


| acknowledge him to have ſome moſt ſublime paſſages, ſome pro- 


digious flaſhes of light; but then you muſt acknowledge, thac 
light is often followed by darkneſs wifible, to uſe his own expreſ- 
fion. Beſides, not having the honour to be acquainted with, any 


of the parties in his Poem, except the Man and the Woman, the 


characters and ſpeeches of a dozen or two of Angels, and of as 
many Devils, are as much above my reach as my entertainment. 
Keep this ſecret for me; for if it ſhould be known, I ſhould 
be abuſed by every taſteleſs Pedant, and every ſolid Divine in 
England. | oe 


Whatever I have ſaid to the diladvantage of theſe three Poems, 


buolds much ftronger againſt Taſlo's Gieruſalemme : it is true be 
bas very fine and glaring rays of poetry ; but then they are only 


meteors, they dazzle, then diſappear, and are ſucceeded by falſe 


| thoughts, poor concetti, and abſurd impoſſibilities; witneſs the 


Fiſh and the Parrot, extravagancies unworthy of an Heroic Poem, 
and would much better have become Arioſto, who proftſſes le 
Coplionerie, Cnr 3 „ 

1 have never read the Luſiade of Camoens, except in a proſe 
tranſlation, conſequently I have never read it at all, fo ſhall ſay 
nothing of it; but the Henriade is all ſenſe from the beginning io 

— — | | | a the 
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the end, often adorned by the juſteſt and livelieſt refleQions, the 
molt beautiful deſcriptions, the nobleſt images, and the ſub. 
limeſt ſentiments; not to mention the harmony of the verſe, in 
which Voltaire undoubtedly exceeds all the French poets ; 
ſhould you inſiſt upon an exception in favour of Racine, | muſt 
inſiſt, on my part, that he at leaſt equals him. What Hero 
ever intereited more than Henry the fourth, who, according to 
the rules of Epic poetiy, carries on one great and long action, 
and ſucceeds in it at laſt? What deſcription ever excited more 
horror than thoſe, firſt of the Maſſacre, and then of the Famine, 
at Paris? Was love ever painted with more truth and morbidezza 
than in the ninth book ? Not better, in my mind, even in the 
fourth of Virgil. Upon the whole, with all your clathcal rigour, 
it you will but ſuppole Sz. Louisa God, a Devil, or a Witch, and 
that he appears in perſon, and not in a dream, the Henriade will 
be an Epic poem, according to the ſtricteſt ſtatute laws of the 
Epopee ; but in my court of equity it is one as it is. | 
I could expatiate as much upon all his different works, but 
that ] ſhould exceed the bounds of a letter, and run into a di- 
ſertation. How delighttul is his Hiſtory of that Northern Brute, 
the King of Sweden! for I cannot call him a Man; and I ſhould 
ſorry to have him for a Hero, out of regard to thoſe true Heroes; 
ſuch as Julius Czfar, Titus, Trajan, and the preſent King of 
Pruſſia ; who cultivated arid encouraged arts and ſciences ; whoſe 
animal courage was accompanied by the tender and ſocial ſen- 
timents of humanity ; and who had more pleaſure in improving, 
than in deſtroying their fellow-creatures. - What can be more 
touching, or more intereſting ; what more nobly thought, or more 
happily expreſſed, than all his dramatic pieces? What can be 
mote clear and rational than all his philoſophical letters? And 
what ever was fo graceful, and gentle, as all his little poetica 
trifles? You are fortunately à por:#e ot verifying, by your knows 
| ledge of the man, all that I have ſaid of his works. 
| Monſieur de Maupertuis (whom I hope you will get acquainted 
with) is, what one really meets with, deep in philofophy and 
mathematics, and yet honnete et aimable homme ; Algarotti is 
young Fontenelle. Such men muſt neceſſarily give you the 
deſire of pleaſing them; and if you can frequent them, their 
- acquaintance will furniſh you the means of pleaſing every body 
A propos of pleaſing ; your pleaſing Mrs. F——1d is ex- 
pected here in two or three days; I will do all that I can for you 
with her: I think you carried on the romance to the third or. 
fourth volume ; I will continue it to the eleventh ; but as for the 
twelfth and laſt, you muſt come and conclude it yourſelf. Now 
um qualis eram. 5 Wo, oo on nl 
Good-night to you, child; for I am going to bed juſt at the 
| hour at which 1 ſuppoſe you are beginning to live, at Berlin. 


gr 


| to equal the moſt ſhining man in it. 
| vVhateyer powers I had to gratify it; 
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| Bath, Nov. the 16th, 1752. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


ANITY, or to call it by a gentler name, the deſire of 
admiration and applauſe, is, perhaps, the moſt univerſal 


principle of human actions; I do not lay, that it is the beſt ; 
and II will own, that it is ſometimes the cauſe of both fooliſh and 


criminal effects. But it is ſo much oftener the principle of right 
things, that, though they ought to have a better, yet, conſicderin 


human nature, that principle is to be encouraged and cheriſhed, 


in conſideration of its effects. Where that deſire is wanting, we 
are apt to be indifferent, liſtleſs, indolent, and inert; we do not 
exert our powers; and we appear to be as much below our- 
ſelves, as the vaineſt man living can deſire to appear above what 


he really is. | 


As I have made you my confeſſor, and do not ſcruple to con- 
fels even my weakneſſes to you, I will fairly own, that [ had 


that vanity, that weakneſs, if it be one, to a prodigious de- 


gree ; and what is more, I confefs it without repentance ; nay, 
lam glad I had it; fance, if J have had the good fortune to pleaſe 


ia the world, it is to that powerful and aQive principle that I owe 


it. I began the world, not with a bare deſire, but with an in- 
atiable thirſt, a rage of popularity, applauſe, and admiration. 

If this made me do ſome filly things, on one hand, it made me, 
on the other hand, do almoſt all the right things that I did: je 
made me attentive and civil to the women 1 diſliked, and to the 
men | deſpiſed, in hopes of the applauſe of both: though I neither 


deſited, nor would I have accepted the favours of the one, nor 


the friendſhip of the other. I always dreſſed, looked. and talked 


my beſt; and | own, was overjoyed whenever I perceived that 


by all three, or by any one of them, the company was pleaſed 
with me. To men, I talked whatever I thought would give 


| them the beſt opinion of my parts and learning; and, to women, 


what I was ſure would pleaſe them; flattery, gallantry, and love. 
And moreover I will own to you, under the ſecrecy of confeſ- 
fion, that my vanity has very often made me take great pains to 
make many a woman in love with me, if I could, for whoſe 
perſon I would not give a pinch of ſnuff. In company with 
men, I always endeayoured to out-ſhine, or, at leaſt, if poſſible, 
This defire elicited 
and where I could 
not perhaps ſhine in the firſt, enabled me, at leaſt, to ſhine in 
a ſecond or third ſphere. By theſe means | ſoon grew in faſhi- 


on, and when a man is once in faſhion, all he does is right. It 


vas infinjte pleaſure to me, to find my own faſhion and popula- 


| ty. I was ſent for to all parties of pleaſure, both of men or 


women; where, in ſome meaſure, I gave the tone. 


This gave 


me the reputation of having had ſome women of condition ; and 


that reputation, whether true or falſe, really got me others. 


With 
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With the men I was a Proteus, and aſſumed every ſhape, in or- 
der to pleaſe them all: among the gay, I was the gayeſt, amo 


the grave, the graveſt ; and I never omitted the leaſt attention 


of good- breeding, or the leaft offices of friendſhip, that could 


either pleaſe, or attach them to me: and accordingly I way 


ſoon connected with all the men of any faſhion or figure in 
town. Ee 7 

Io this principle of vanity, which Philoſophers call a mean 
one, and which 1 do not, ] owe great part of the figure which! 
have made in life. 


plauſe. | : | - 

: This is not in charaQer, at your age, and would be barely 
pardonable in an elderly and philoſophical man. It is a vulgar, 
ordinary ſaying, but it is a very true one, that one ſhould always 
put the belt foot foremoſt. One ſhould pleaſe, ſhine, and dazzk, 


wherever it is poſſible. At Paris, I am ſure yon muſt obſerve 


gue chacun ſe fait valoir autant qu'il iff p1ſſible; and la Bruyere 
obſerves, very juſtly, un ne vaut dans ce monde que ce qu on veu 
walcir : wherever applauſe is in queſtion, you will never ſee g 
French man, nor woman, remiſs or negligent. Obſerve the eter- 
nal attentions and politeneſs that all people have there for one 
another. Ce weſt pas pour leurs beaux yeux, au moins. No, but 
for their own ſakes, for commendations and applauſe. 
then recommend this principle of vanity to you; act upon it me 
periculo; I promiſe you it will turn to your account. PraRtiſe af 


the arts that ever Coquette did, to pleaſe. Be alert and indefati. 


gable in making every man admire, and every woman in love 
with you. I can tell you too, that nothing will carry you higher 
in the world. . 7 | 
I have had no letter from you ſince your arrival at Pati, 
though you muſt have been long enough there to have written 
me two or three. In about ten or twelve days I propoſe leaving 
this place, and going to London; I have found conſiderable be- 
nefit by my ſtay here, but not all that I want. Make my com- 
pliments to Lord Albemarle. OY Tn 


LETTER lin. 


II DAR FRIEND, 


INC E my laſt to you, I have read Madame Maintenon? 
O letters; I am ſure they are genuine, and they both entertain- 


ed and informed me. They have brought me acquainted with 
the character of that able and artful Lady; whom I am con- 
vinced, that I know now, much better than her dire&eur the 
Abbé de Fenelon (afterwards Archbiſhop of Cambray) did, 
when he wrote her the 185th letter; and I know him the 
better too for that letter. The 438;, though brimful of the 


divine love, had a great mind to be firſt Miniſter, and on 


I wiſh you had as much, but I fear you have 
too little of it : and you ſeem to have a degree of lazineſs ang 
liſtleſſneſs about you, that makes you indifferent as to general ap. 


Let me N 
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nal. in order, no doubt, to have an opportunity of doing the more 


good. His being diredery at that time to Madame Maintenon, 


chic to be a good ttep towards thofe views. She put herſelf 


wor him for a Ats, amt he was weak enough to believe it; he, 


ben the ther hard, would have put hiniſelf upon her for a ſaint 


too, which, I dare tay, the did not believe; but both of them 
anew, that it was neceiiaiy for them to appear ſaints to Lewis 
the Xi Veh, was they were very fure was a bigot. It is to be pre- 
ſumed, nay, iglecd it is plain by that 185th letter, that Madame 
Maintenon had himed her directeur ſome {cruples of conſcience, 
with relation to her commerce with the King; and which J hum- 
bly apprehend to have been only ſome ſcruples of prudence, at 
once to flatter the bioct chiracter, and incruate rhe Geftres of the 
King. The pious 4%, fiign:ened ou; of his wits, left the Kin 


ſhould impute to the dir-acur any ſcruples or difficulties which 


he night meet wiel. on the part of the Lady, writes her the 
above-mentioned le: tet; in which he not only bids her, not teaze 
the King by advice and exhortations, but to have the utmoſt 
ſubmifiion to his will; and, that ſhe may not miſtake the nature 
of that ſubmiſmon, he tells her, it is the ſame that Sarah had 
for Abraham; to which fubmitſion Iſaac pethaps was owing. 
No bawd could have wiitten a more ſeducing letter to an inno- 


cent country girl, than the directeur did to his penitente ; who, I 
dare ſay, had no occaſion for his good advice. Thote who would 


juſtity the good diredeyr, alias the pimp. in this affair, muſt 
not attempc to do it, by faying, that the King and Ma- 
dame Maintenon, were at that time privately married ; that 
the directeur knew it; and that this was the meaning of his 
exigme. That is abſolutely impoſſible; for that private mar- 
nage muſt have removed ail fcruples between the parties; 
nay, could not have been contracted upon any other princi- 
ple, ſince it was kept private, and conſequently prevented no 
public ſcandal. It is therefore extremely evident, that Madame 
Maintenon could not be matried to the King, at the time when 


ſhe ſcrupled granting, and when the directeur adviled ber to 


gant, thoſe favours which Sarah wit so much ſubmiſſion grant- 
& to Abraham: and what the wirefeur is pleated to call le myſ- 
ere de Dieu, was molt eviceatly a {tate of concubinage. The let- 
ters are very well woith your readirg; they throw light upon 


many things, of thoſe times. 5 
I have juſt received « letter from Sir William Stanhope, from 


Lyons; in which he tells me that he ſaw you at Paris, that he 
inks you a little grown, but that you do not make the moſt of it, 


tac you ſtoop ſtill; & ailleurs his letter was a panegvric of you. 


The young Comte de Schullemburg, the Chambellan whom you 
wat Hanover, is come over with the King, et ait auſſi tos tloges. 
Though, as I told you in my laſt, I have done buying pic- 
ures, by way of wirtz, yet there are ſome portraits of remark- 
people that would tempt me. For inſtance, if you could 


_—_—_ ick up at Paris, at a reaſonable price, and undoubted 
- {  "Þ | 8 | | 
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otiginais (whether heads, halt lengths, or whole lengths, og 
matter) of Cardinals Richelicu, Mazun, and Retz; Monſieut de 
Turenne, le grand Prince de Conde; Meſcames de Monteſpan, de 
Fontanges, de Mom bafon, de Sevigne, de Maintenon, de Chevteuſe 
de Longueville, d'Olonne, c. I ſhould be tempted to purchaſe 
them. TI ain ſenſible that they can only be met with, by greatac- 


cident, at family fales and auctions, fo I only mention the affair 
to . eventually. 


do not underſtand, or elſe Ido not remember, what affair 


vou mean in your laſt letter; which you think will come to no- 


thing, and for which, you ſay, I had once a mind that you ſhould 


take the toad again. Explain it to me. 


I ſhall go to town in four or five days, and carry back with me 
a little more hearing than I brought ; but vet, not half enough 
for common uſe. One wants ready pocket money much oftener 


than one wants great ſums ; and, to uſe a very odd expreflion, [ 
want to hear at fight. love every-day ſenſes, every-Cav wit and 
entertainment; a man who is only good on holydays, is good for || 


very littie. Adieu. 
LETTER UU. 
. London, New: Vear's-Day, 1753. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, : | | 


T is now above a fortnight ſince I have received a letter from 


you. I hope, however, that you are well, but engroſſed by 


the buſineſs of Lord Albematle's b:reau in the mornings, and by 


buſineſs of a genteeler nature in the evenings ; for 1 willingly 
isfaction to your improvement, either in bul> Þ 


give up my own fat 
neſs or manners. 


Here have been lately imported from Paris two gentlemen, 


who, I find, were much acquainted with you there ; Comte 


Sinzendorf, and Monſieur Clairaut, the Academician. The _ 
former is a very pretty man, well-bred, and with a great dt 


of uſeful knowledge; for thoſe two things are very conſiſtent, J ber, 
JS {oria, 


I examined him about you, thinking him a competent judge 
He told me, gue wors ali Allemand comme un Allemand; qu 
vous ſpaviez le droit public de Empire parfaitement bien; ſu 


vous aviez le goũt ſur, et des connoifſances fort ctendues I td 


him, that I knew all this very well; but that | wanted to know 


| whether you had air, les maniires,” les attertions, enfin le brillad 


Pun honnete homme : his anſwer was, Mai, cui en wirite, Ceft fart 


bin This, you fee, is but cold, in compariſon of what I 
with, and of what you ought to wiſh. Your friend Clairavt 


interpoſed, and ſaid, Mais je vous afſure qu'il eft fort poli; tO 


which I anſwered, Je le crois bien, vis a-vis des Lapons vos ants; 


je wans recuſe pour Juge, juſqu'a ce que vous aeg ts delaponnt, @ 
moins dix ans parmi les honnetes gens. Theſe teſtimonies in your 
favour are ſuch as perhaps you are ſatisfied with, and th 
ſufficient ; but IJ am not: they are only the cold depoſitions 
diſintereſted and unconcerned witneſſes, upon a fri W 


the af 


them 


bund. 


unde 


nerals 


Ih. 


nerals, and Minitters. 
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ton. When, upon a trial, a man calls witneſſes to his cha- 
cr, and that thoſe w itueſſes only ſay, that they never heard, 
and do not know any ill of hin; it intimates at beſt a neutral and 
inſignificant, though innocent character. Now I want, and you 


bought to endeavour, that le: agrimens, les graces, les attentions, 


fc thould be a diſtinguiſhing part of your character, and 
ſpecified of you by peop'e unaſked. * | wiſh to hear people ſay 


| of vou, wh qu'il eit. cimatle ! Quelies mani'res, guelles graces, quel 


art de plaire! Nature, thank God, has given vou all the powers 
neceſſary ; and if the has not yet, I hope in God ſhe will, give 
vou the will of exerting them. | | 8628 


have lately read, with great pleaſure, Voltaire's two little 
Hiſtories of {cs Croiſades, and PEſprit humain ; which I recom- 
mend to your perufal, if you have not already read them. 
They are bound up with a moſt poor performance, called Mi- 


dcn, Which is fails to be Voltaire's too; but I cannot be- 


lieve it, it is ſo very unworthy of him : it conſiſts only of thoughts 


\ flolen irom Swilt, but miferably mangled and disfigured. But 
bis Hiſtory of the Croiſades ſhows, in a very ſhort and ſtrong light, 
the moſt immoral and wicked ſcheme, that was ever con- 


trived by knaves, and executed by madmen and fools, againſt 
humanity. There is a ſtrange, but never failing relation, be- 


tween honeſt madmen and ſkilful knaves; and wherever one 


mee's with cclle&ted numbers of the former, one may be ver 

fure that they are ſecretly directed by the latter. The Popes, 
who have generally been both the ableſt and the greateſt knaves in 
Europe, wanted all the power and money of the Eaſt: for they 


had all that was in Europe already. The times and the minds 


favoured their deſigu, for they were dark and uninformed ; and 
Peter the Hermit, at once a knave and a madman, was a fine 

pal tool for ſo wild and wicked an undertaking. I with we 
had good hiſtories of every part of Europe, and indeed of the 
world, written upon the plan of Voltaire's de Eſrit humain ; 


| for, I own, I am provoked at the contempt which moſt hiſ- 
| torians ſhow for humanity in general; one would think by 


them, that the whole human ſpecies conſiſted but of about a 


| hundred and fifty people, called and dignified (commonly very 


undeſervedly too) by the titles of Emperors, Kings, Popes, Ge- 


I have never ſeen, in any of the news-papers, any mention of 


be affairs of the Cevennes, or Grenoble, which you gave me 
mn account of ſome time ago; and the Duke de Mirepoix pre- 


tends, at leaſt, to know nothing of either. Were they falſe 


reports ; or does the French Court chuſe to ſtifle them? I hope 
| that they are both true, becauſe I am very willing, that the 
- Gres of the French government ſhould be employed and con- 


ned to themſelves 3 Gs 
Your friend, the EleQreſs Palatine, has ſent me fix wild 
boats heads, and other pieces de ſa chaſſe, in return for the fans, 
wick ſhe approved of extremely. This preſent was ſignified 
n 2 a to 
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to me by one Mr, Harold, who wrote me a letter in very in- 
different Engliſh ; | ſuppoſe he is a Dane, who has been in 
England. | | 

Mr. Harte came to town yeſterday, and dined with me to. 
dav. We talked you over; and I can aſſure you, that thou 
a Parſon, and no member au bcau monde, he thinks all the moſt 
ſhining accompliſhments of it full as neceffary for you, as I do. 
His expreſſion was, that is all that he wants ; but if he I 
that, confidering his ſituation and deſtination, he might as well want 
_ every thirg ele. | 

This is the day when people reciprocally offer, and receive, 
the kindeſt and the warmeſt wiſhes, though, in general, with- 
out meaning them on one fide, or believing them on the other, 
They are formed by the head, in compliance with cuſtom, 
though diſavowed by the heart, in confequence of nature. Hu 
withes, upon this occaſion, are the beſt, that are the beit 
turned; you do not, I am ſure, doubt the truth of mine, and 
therefore I will expreſs them with a Quaker-like ſimplicity. 
May this new year be a very new one indeed to you; may you 
put off the old, and put on the new man! but I mean the out- 
ward, not the inward man. With this alteration, I might juſtly 
ſum up all withes for you in theſe words, — 

Dis tibi dent annos, de te nam cætera ſumes. 


This minute, I receive your letter of the 26th paſt, which 


gives me a very difagreeable reaſon for your late ſilence. By 


the ſymproms which you mention of your illneſs, I both hope I 
and believe, that it was wholly owing to your own want f 


care, You are rather inclined to be fat, you have naturally a 
good ſtomach, and you eat at the beſt tables; which muſt of 
courſe make you plethoric : and, upon my word, you will be 


very ſubject to theſe accidents, if you will not from time s 
felt full, heated, Or your head aching, | 


time, when you find you 
take ſome little eaſy preventive purge, that would not confine 
you; ſuch as chewing a little rhubarb, when you go to bed at 
night, or ſome ſenna-tea in the morning. You do very wellto 
live extremely low, for ſome time ; and I could wiſh, __ 
I do not expect it, that you would take one gentle yomit : 

thoie giddineſſes, and ſwimmings in the head, always proceed 


[ 


from ſome foulneſs of the ſtomach. However, upon the whole, 3 


lam very glad that your old complaint has not mixed itſelf 

with this: which, I am fully convinced, ariſes ſingly from your 

own negligence- Adiemn. _ 
1 am ſorry for Monſieur Kurze, upon his ſiſter's account. 


L E T- 


experience did not juſtify and confirm. 
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London, Jan. the 15th, O. S. 1753. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, | . 
1 NEVER think my time fo well employed, as when I think 
it employed to your advantage. You have long had the 
greateſt ſhare of it; you now engroſs it. The moment is now 
deciſive ; the piece is going to be exhibited to the public; the 
mee out-lines, and the general colouring, are not ſuihcient to 
attract the eyes, and to ſecure applauſe; but the laſt finiſh- 
ing. a:tful, and delicate ſtrokes, are neceffary. Skilful judges 
will diſcern, and acknowledge their merit; the ignorant will, 
without knowing why, feel their power. In that view, I have 
thrown together, for your uſe, the encloſed Maxims “; or, to 
ſpeak more properly, obſervations on men and things; for I have 
no merit as to the invention; I am no ſyſtem-monger ; and, 
inſtead of giving way to my imagination, I have only con- 
ſulted my memory; and my concluſions are all dravin from 
ſacts, not from fancy. Moiſt maxim-mongers have preferred 


the prettinels to the juſtneſs of a thought, and the turn to the 


truth ; but I have refuſed myſelf to every thing that tay own 
I wiſh you would con- 
ſider them again pro re natd in fimilar cafes. Young men are 
as apt to think themſelves wiſe enough, as drunken men are to 
think themſelves ſober enough. They look upon ſpirit to be a 


much better thing than experience ; which they call cokineſs, 


They are but half miſtaken ; for though ſpicit, without expe- 
rience, is dangerous, experience, without ſpirit, is languid and 
defective. Their union, which is very rare, is perfection: you 
may join them, if you pleaſe ; for all my experience is at your 
ſervice ; and | do not defire one grain of your ſpirit in return. 
Uſe them both ; and let them reciprocally animate and check 
each other. I mean here, by the {pirit of youth, only the vi- 
vacity and preſumption oi vouth; which hinder them from 
ſeeing the difficulties, or dangers of an undertaxing ; but J do 
not mean, what the filly vulgar calls ſpirit, hy which they are 
captious, jealous of their rank. ſufpicious of being undervalued, 
and tart (as they call it) in their reparrees, upon the ſlighteſt 
occaſions. This is an evil, and a very filly ſpirit, - witch ihould 
be driven out, and transferred to an herd or fwine. This is 
not the ſpirit of a man of faſhion, who has kept good company. 
People of an ordinary, low education, When they happen to 
fall into good-company, imagine themſelves the only object of 
its attention; if the company whiſpers, it is, to be fure, con— 
cerning them; if they laugh, it is at them; and if any thing 
ambiguous. that by the moſt ſorced imerprctation can be ap- 
plied to them, happens to be faid, they ate convincel that it 

8 Cy | 255 Was 
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was meant at them ; upon which they grow out of countenance 
firſt, and then angry, This miſtake is very well ridiculed in 
the Stratagem, where Scrub ſays, I am ſure they taiked of me, 
for they laughed conſumedly, A well-bred man ſeldom thinks, but 
flever ſeems to think, himſelf lighted, undervalued, or laughed 
at in compar.y, unlets where it is ſo plainly marked out, that 
his honour obliges him to relent it in a proper manner; mais les 
hnittes gens ne je boudent jamais. | will admit, that it is very 
difficult to command ones ſelf enough, to behave with eaſe, 
flankneſs, ard good-brecding towards thoſe, who one knows 
diſlike, flight, and injure one, as far as they can without per- 
ſonal contequences ; but I aſſert, that it is abſolutely neceſſary 


to do it: you mult embrace the man you hate, if you cannot _ 


be juſtified in knocking hun down ; for otherwiſe you avow 
the injury, which you cannot revenge. A prudent Cuckold 
(and there are many ſuch at Paris) pockets his horns, when he 
cannot gore with them; and will not add to the triumph of his 
maker, by only” butting with them ineffeQtually. A ſeeming 
ignorance is ey often a moſt neceſſary part of worldly know. 
ledge. It is, for inſtance, commonly adviſeable to ſeem igno- 
rant of wyat people offer to tell you; and, when they ſay, 


Have you not heard of ſuch a thing? to anſwer, No, and io 


let them go on, though you know it already. Some have a 
pleaſure in telling it, becauſe they think that they tell it well; 
others have a pride in it, as being the ſagacious diſcoverers ; 
ard many have a vanity in ſhowing that they have been, though 
very undeſervedly, truſted : all theſe would be diſappointed, 
and conſequently diſpleaſed, if you ſaid, Yes. Seem always 
ignorant (unleſs to one moſt intimate friend) of all matters of 
private ſcandal and defamation, though you ſhould hear them 
a thouſand times; for the parties affected always look upon 


the receiver to be almoſt as bad as the thief : and, whenever | 


they become the topic of converſation, ſeem to be a ſceptic, 
though you are really a ſerious believer ; and always take the 
extenuating part. But all this ſeeming ignorance ſhould be 
joined to thorough and extenſive private informations: and, 
indeed, it is the beſt method of procuring them; for moſt people 
have ſuch a vanity, in ſhowing a ſuperiority over others, though 
bur for a moment, and in the mereſt trifles, that they will tell 
you what they ſhould not, rather than not ſhow that they can 
tell what you did not know: beſides, that ſuch ſeeming igno- 
jarice will make you pats for incurious, and conſequently un- 
deſigning. However, fiſh for facts, and take pains to be well 
informed of every thing that paſſes ; but fiſh judiciouſly, and 
not always, nor indeed often, in the ſhape of direct quettions ; 
which always put people upon their guard, and, often repeated, 


grow tireſome. But ſometimes take the things that you would J ; 


| know, for granted; upon which ſomebody will, kindly and 
officicuſly, ſet you right: ſometimes ſay, that you have heard 
fo and fo ; and at other times ſeem to know more than vou do, 
| in 


little Engliſh - 


- with the addition of a heel-piece. 
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zn order to know all that you want: but avoid direct queſ- 


tioning, as much as you can. All theſe necetfary arts of the 
world require conſtant attention, prefence of mind, and cool- 
neſs. Achilles, though invuinerable, never went to battle, 
but completely armed. Courts are to be the theatres of your 
wars, where you ſhould be always as completely armed, and even 
The leaſt inattention, the leaſt 
di traction, may prove fatal. I would fain fee you what pedants 
call omnis homo, and what Pope much better calls all accompliſhed : 
you have the means in your power, add the will, and you may 


| bring it about. The vulgar have a coarſe ſaying, of ſpoiling a 


beg for a halfpenny-wyrth of tar: prevent the application, by 
providing the tar ; it is very eaſily to be had, 1a compariſon with 
what you have already got. OY 

The fine Mrs. Pitt, who, it ſeems, ſaw you often at Paris, 
ſpeaking of you the other day, faid, in French, for ſhe ſpeaks 


OC Rr mn er n—_ 
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whether it is that you did not pay the homage due to her beauty, 
or that it did not ſtrike you as it does othe:s, I cannot deter- 
mine ; but I hope ſhe had ſome other reaſon than truth, for ſay- 
ing it. I will ſuppoſe that you did not cate a pin for her; but, 
however, ſhe ſurely deſerved a degree of propitiatory adoration 
from you, which I am afraid you neglefted. Had I been in your 
caſe, I ſhould have endeavoured, at leaſt, to have ſupplanted 
Mr. Mackay in h's office of nocturnal reader to her. I played 
at cards, two days ago, with your friend Mrs. Fitzgerald, and 
her moſt ſublime mother, Mrs. Seagrave ; they both inquired 
after you: and Mrs. Fitzgerald ſaid, ſhe hoped you went on 
with your dancing; I faid Yes, and that, you aſſured me, yon 
had made ſuch - conſiderable improvements in it, that you had 
now learned to ſtand till, and even upright. Your wirtuo/a, 
la Signora Veſtri, ſung here the other day, wich great applauſe : _ 
| preſume you are intimately acquainted with her merit. Good 
night to you, whoever you paſs it with. = - 

1 have this moment received a packet, ſealed with your ſeal, 
though not directed by your hand, for Lady Hervey. No letter 
from you! Are you not well? 

„ 
ae May the 27th, O. 8. +753. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, „ „„ 5 
1 VE this day been tired, jaded, nay tormented, by the 

company of a moſt worthy, tenfible, and learned nian, and 
near relation of mine, who dined and patſed the evening with me. 


1 This ſeems a paradox, but is a plain truth; he has no knowledge 
of the world, no manners, no addreſs ; far from talking without 


book, as is commonly ſaid of people who talk ſiſliiy, he only 
talks by book; which, ia general converſation, is ten times 
SE oe | wor ſe. 
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worte. He has formed, n his own clutet, t:om books, certain ſyſtems 
of every thing, argues \tenacioully upon those princip!es, and y 
both furprizcd and an ny at whatever deviates nom them. Hy 
theories ate good, but, unfortuna ely, ase a“ 119 praClicable 
Way? Becautc he has only read, and noi corvrericd, Ne is 
quuimed with books, and an „ e inayer to men. Labowk 
ing with his mater, he is dcliveres of i with pong! „ ben un 
ſtops in his utter:nce, aud always expreti. piustelf incles? Auch. 
His actions are all ungtacctul, he, with al! ais merit and 
knowledge, I would rather convetle fix hauts with the any fr 
volous tittle-tattle woman, who knew {ometlhing of the world, 
than with him The prepoſterous notions of a tyi'emai.cal wan, 
who does not know the worid, the the patience of u man who 
does. It would be endleſs to correct his mit takes, nor ould be 
take it kindly , for he has confi er2d every thing deti.rately, 
and is very fure that he is in the tight, Impropricty is a Chara 
teriſtic, and a never-failing one, of the!e people. Revardlely 3 
becauſe ignorant, of cuſtoms and marners, they violate then 
every moment, They often ſhock, thou oh they never mean tg 
offend ; never attend ing either to the pea chuiracter, or the 
particular diſtinguiſhing circumſtances of the p«ople to whom, ot 
before whom they talk: whereas the knowledge of the world 
teaches one, that the very fame things, which are excce«ingly 
right and proper in one company. time, and place, are exceed 
ingly abſurd in others. In ſhort, a min who has great knowledge, 
from experience and oblervaiton, of the characters, cuſtoms, and 
ma ners of mankind, is a being as different fiom, ard as {uperior 
to, nor of mere book and ſyſtematical knowledge, as a well 
managed ure is to an als, 8. udy tue refore, cultivate, and fre- 
quent mon and women ; 2? only in their outward, and conſe. 
juently guarded, bur in thelr inter; Or, domeſtic, and conſequently 
leſs difyuifed chatactets and manners. Take your notions of 
things, as by oblervation and experience you find they really are, 
and not as you read that they are Or ſhould be ; icr they never ate 
qui e what chey ſhould be. For this pu poſe, do not content your- 
telt with gevetal and common acquaint ince ; but, wherever you 
can, eſtabliſh yourſelf, with a kind of 4omeſtic familiarity, in 
good houſes. ror instance, go again to Orii, for two or three 
4 ays,.a! d 19 at two of tice retri/es. Go and ſtay two or three 
days at a time at Verſailles, ard improve and extend the acquain- 
tance you base there. Be ar home at St. Cloud; and whenever 
any private perſon of taſhion invites you to paſs a few days at 
his conn'ry- -houle, accep of the invitation. This will neceſſa- 
rity give vou a verſatility of mind, and a facility to adopt Various 
manners a. cuſtoms; for every body defires te. pleaſe thole | in whole 
houſe they are; #nd people are only to be pleaſed in their own 
way. Nothing is more enza: ing than a chanrinl and ealy con- 
formity fO PV ru 8 par: icular mannes, habits, and even W 
volles; nothing (to uſe a vulgar 027: fon) ſhould come * to 


à young fellow. He ſliould, de for good purpoſes, what . 
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biades Was commonly for bad ones, a Proteus, aſſuming with 
eaſe, and wearing with chearfulvefs, any thape. Heat, cold, 
luxury, abſtinence, gravity, gatety, ceremoay, eaſineſs, learning, 
triflinz, buſinels and pleature, ate modes which he ſhould 2 
able to take, lay ative, or change occaſtonally, with ts much beat. 
as he would take or lay aſide his hat. All this is on!y to be ac- 
quired by uſe and knowledge of the world, by keeping a great 
deal of company, analyſing every character, and inhou, ating) our 
ſelf into the familiarity of various acquaintance. A rigut, a ge- 
netous ambition to make a figute in the world necetlarily gives the 
delice of pleaſing ; the defire of pleaſing points our, to a great de- 
gree, the means of doing it; and the art of pleaſtag is, in truth, 
the art of riſing, of ciltinguiſhing one's-telt, of making a figure 
and a fortune in the world. But without pleaſing, without the 
Graces, as | have told you a thouſand times, 2 fatica Hun. 
You are now but nine! teen, an age at which mod of your coun- 
trymen are illiberally getting druuk in Port, at the Viiverſity. 
You have greatly got the ſtait of them, in learning; and if you 
can equally get the ſtart of them in the knowledge and manners 
of the world, you may be very ture of ow-runaag them ia 
Court and Parliament, as you ſet out fo much eatlier than they. 
They generally begin hut to ſee the world at one-and-twenty ; you 
will by that age have ſeen all Europe. They tet out upon their 
travels unlicked cubs; and in their travels they oaly lick one 
another, for they ſeldom go into any other company. They know 
nothing but the Englith world, and the worlt pit of that too, 
and generally very little but the Engliſh language; and they come 
home, at three or four-and-twenty, refined and polihed (s is 
fail in one of Congreve's plays) like Dutch ſkippers from a te hale- 
fiſting. The care which has been taken of you, and (to do you 
jultice) the care you have taken of yourſelf, has left you, at the 
age of nineteen only, nothing to acquire, bur the knowled: ze of 
the world, manners, addiefs, and thofe exterior accompl: ſhments, 
But they are great : and neceſſary acquiſitions, to thoſe who have 
ſenſe enough to know their true value ; ard your getting them 
before you are one-and-twenty, and heiore you enter upon the 
active and ſhining ſcene of life, will give ſuch an advantage over 
all your cotemporaries, that they cannot overtake you ; they 
muſt be diſtanced. You may prob 1bly he placed about a young 
Prince, who will probably be a young King There all the va- 
rious arts of pleaſing, the engaging ud: eſs, the verſatility of 
manners, the bri/lant, the Graces, will outweigh and yet outrun 
all ſolid k now ledige and unf liſhed merit. Oil. yourſelf therefore, 
and be both ſupple and ſhining, to: that race, if you would be 
fir, or early, at the goal. Ladies will motk probably too, have 
and thoſe who are bett with them, will 
probably be beſt . ele. Labour this great point, my 
dear child, indefatigably; attend to the very ſmalleit parts, the 
minuteſt graces, the moſt trifling circumſtances, that can poiſibly 
concur in forming the ſhining chatacter of a complete Gentle- 
man, 
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man, un galant homme de Cour, a man of bufinets and pleaſure , 
eſting dis banmes, recherch* des ferimet, aim de tout le monde. * 
this view, obletve the ſhining part of every man of faſhion, who 
is liked an] elteemel ; attend to, and imitate, that particular ac. 

compliſhment for which you hear him chiefly celebrated and dif. 
tingniſched: then collect thoſe various parts, and make yourtelf a 
NMotaic of the whole. No one body poſſeſſes every thing, and 
al:nolt every body poſſeſles ſome one thing worthy of imitation : 
only chute your models well; and, in order to do fo, chuſe by 


your ent more than by your eye. The beſt model is always that 


which is mott univerſally allowed to be the beſt, though in ſtrict- 
nels it may poſſibly not be fo. We muſt take moſt things as 
they are, we cannot make them what we would, nor often 
what they ſhould be; and, where moral duties are not con— 
cerncd, ii is more prudent to tollow, than to attempt to lead, 
Adicu. | | 
L © T7718 KM: LMTIT. 
3 Bath, October the 3d, 1753. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, | 
J7 OU have fer out well at the Flague ; you are in love with 
Y Madame Munter, which I ani very glad of: you are in the 


fine company there, and I hope one ot it; for it is not enough, 


at your age, to be merely in good company; but you ſhould, by 


ycur addieſs and attentions, make that good company think you 


one of them. There is a tribute due to beauty, even indepen- 


dently of farther views ; which tribute, | hope, you paid 
with alaciity to Madame Munter and Madame Degenfeldt: de- 


pend upon it they expected it, and were offended in proportion 
as that tribute ſeemed either unwillingly or ſcantily paid. I be- 
lieve my friend Kreuningen admits nobody now to his table, for 
feat of their communicating the plague to him, or at leaſt the 
bite of a mad dog. Pray pioht of the entre libres, that the 
French Embaſſadvr has given you; frequent him, and {peak to 
him. I think you will not do amiſs to call upon Mr. Burriſh, at 
Aix la Chapelle, fince it is ſo little out of your way ; and you 
will do till better, if you would, which I know you will not, 
drink thoſe waters, tor hve or fix days only, to ſcour your ſtomach 


and bowels a little: I am ſure it would do you a great deal of 
good. Mr, Burriſh can, doubtleſs, give you the beſt letters to 


Munich ; and he will naturally give you ſome to Comte Preys 
fing, or Comte Sinſheim, and ſuch fort of grave people ; but 
I could wiſh that you would aſk him for ſome to young 


| fellows of pleaſure, or faſhionable coquettes, that you may be 
dans Phonnete dibaucle de Munich. A jropes of your future mo- 
tions; ] leave vou in a great meaſure the maſter of them, ſo ſhalt. 


only ſuggeſt my thoughts to you upon that ſubject. 
You have three Electoral Courts in view, Benn, Munich, and 
Maphcim. J would adviſe you to ſee two of them rather cur- 
x vi 5 toi 


10 
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forily, and fix ycur tabernacle at the third, whichever that may 
be, ſor a conſiderable time. For inftance, thould you chute 
(as] fancy you will) to make Manheim the place of your re- 
ſidence, ftay only ten or twelve days at Bonn, and as lung at 
Munich, and then go and fix at Manheim; and fo, wice werſa, 
if you thould like Bonn or Munich better than you think you 
would Manheim; make that the place of your reſidence, and 
only viſit the other two, It 1s Certain that no man can be much 
pleaſed himſelf, or pleaſe others much, in any place where he 
is only a bird of paſſage for eight or ten days; neither patty thiuk- 
ing it wo1 th while to make an acquatatance, ſtill leis to form any | 
connection, for ſo ſhort a time: bur when months ate the cale, 
a man may domeſticate himſelf pretty well; and very toon, not 
be looked upon as a ftranger. This is the real utility of tra- 
velling, when, by contraQting a familiarity at any place, you 
cet into the inſide of it, and fee it in its undreſs. That is the 
only way of knowing the cuſtoins, the manners, and all the 
little characteriſtical peculiarities, that diltinguiſh one place from 
another; but then this familiarity is not to he brought about by 
cold, formal viſits of halt an hour: no; you mutt thow a wi'- 
lingneſs, a deſire, an impatience, of forming connections, #/ fu 
s'ye preter, et y mettre du liant, du d ſir ce plaire, Whatever you 
do approve, you muſt be javiſh of your praiſes of; and you muſt 
learn to commend what you do not approve of, if it is approved 
of there. You are not much given to praiſe, I know; but it is 
becauſe you do not yet know, how extremely people are engaged 


by a ſeeming ſonction to their ewn opinions, prejuvices, and wenk- 


neſſes, even in the meteſt trifles. Our ſelt-love is mortifisd, 
when we think our opinions, and even our taſtes, cuſtoms, and 
dreſſes, either arraigned or condemned ; as, on the contiaty, it 
is tickled and flattered by approbation. - I will give you a remaik- 
able inſtance of this kind. The famcus Eail of Shafteſbury, in 
the flagitious reign of Charles the Second, while he was Chancel- 
lor, had a mind to be a Favourite as well as a Miniſter of the 
King: in order therefore to pleaſe his Majeſty, whoſe pre- 
vailing paſſion was women, my Lord kept a w—e, whom he had 
no occaſion for, and made no manner of uſe of. The King ſoon 


heard of it, and aſked him if it was true ; he owned it was; bur 


that, though he kept that one woman, he had feveral others be- 
fides, for he loved variety. A few days afterwards, the Ling, 
at his public levee, ſaw Lord Shafteſbury at a diſtance, and fail 
in the circle, One would not think that that little, weak man 
is the greateſt whore-maſter in England; but I can aſſure you | 
that he is.” Upon Lord Shafteſbury's coming into the circle, 


there was a general {mile ; the King ſaid, ** his is concerning 


you, my Lord.“ Me, Sir!” anſwered the Chancellor, with 
ſome ſurpriſe. © Yes, you.” anſwered the King; * for | kad 
* juſt ſaid, that you were the greateſt whore-maſter in Englaro: 
* Is it not true?“ © Of a /ubjed, Sir,” replied Lord Shafteſbury, 


AY perhaps I am.” It is the fame in every thing; we think a dif- 


ference. 
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ference of opinion of conduct, of manners, a tacit reproach, 
at leait, upon our own 3 we mutt thereiore ule our on; we 
mull therefore uſe ourtelves to a ready conformity to whatever 
is neither criminal nor diſhonourable WV hoever Giffers from 


any general cuſtom, is tuppoſed both to tink, 27 proclaim 
himſelf wiſer than the refit of the world; which the reſt 


of the world cannot bear, eipecially in a young man. A 
young fellow is always forgiven, and often applauded, when he 
Carries a faſhion to an excels ; but never if he tops thort of it, The 
firſt is ac to youth and fire; but the latter is imputed to an 

affeQation of lingularity, or ſupertor'y. At your ge, you is al. 
lowed to cutrer faſhion, dreſs, vivacity, gallantry, Sc. EY no 
means to be behind hard in any one of them. And bn may 


apply to youth in this caſe, 85 non err Het, fecerat iile minus. 
| Adieu. 


L ET T ER IXXVII. 


Bath, October the 19th, 175 3. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 
F all the various ingredients that compoſe the uſeful and 
O neceſſary art of pleaſing, no one is fo effectual and en- 
gaging, as that gentleneſs, that Auceur of countenance and 


| NN to which you are no ſtranger, though (God knows 


_ a ſworn enemy. Other people take great pains to con- 
| or diſguiſe, their natural imperfections; ſome, by the 
"_ of their clothes, and other arts, endeavour to conceal the 
defects of their ſhape; women, who unfortunately have natural 
bad complexions, lay on good ones ; and both men and women, 
upon whom unkind nature has inflicted a ſurlineſs and ferocity of 
countenance, do at leaſt all they can, though often without 
ſucceſs, to ſoſten and mitigate it; they affect deuceur, and aim 
at ſmiles, though often in the atten ppt, like the Devil in Milton, 
they grin /orribly, a gha/ily ſie. But you are the only perſon 
I ever knew, in the whole courſe cf my life, who not only diſ- 
dain, but abſclutely reject ard diſguiſe a great advantage, that 
nature has kinuly granted. You eaſily guels I mein countenance; 
for ſhe has given you «u very pleaſing one; but you beg to be 
excuſed, you will not accept it; but, on the contrary, take fin- 
gular pains to put on the woſ. funeſte, forbidding, and unpleal- 
ing one, that can peſſibly be imagined. ] his one would think 
impoſlible ; but you knew it to be true. If you imagine that i 
gives you a mat. ly „ thoughtful, and deciſive air, as ſome, 


though very few cf your Ccuntry.nen do, you are molt exceed-. 
ingly miſtaken ; for it 15 at belt the air of a German corporal, 
part of whoſe exercit e is to lock tierce, and ty „ neer-ep. 


You will ſay, Fe. haps, What, am . abwars to be ſrudying my 
eee! in order to wear chis durrur 2 | infwer. No, do it 
but for a fortaight, and you never will have occaſion to think of 
it more. Take but half the pains to recover the countenance 
that nature gave you, that ycu mult have taken to diſguiſe and 
deform it as you have, and the buſineſs will be done. Accuſ- 

; | tom 
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tom your eyes to a certain ſoftneſs, of which they are very ca- 
pable, ard your face to ſmiles, which become it more than molt 
taces I know. Give all your motions too, an air of douceur, 
which is directly the reverie of their preſent celerity and rapi- 


| dity. I with you would adopt a little of Pair du Couvent (you 


very well know what I mean) to a certain degree; it has 
ſomething extremely engaging ; there is a mixture of benevo- 
lence, affection, and unction, in it: it is frequently really ſin- 
cere, but is almoſt always thought fo, and conſequently pleaſ- 
ing. Will you call this trouble ? It will not be half an hour's 
trouble to you in a week's time. But ſuppoſe it be, pray tell 
me, why did you give yourſelf the trouble of learning to dance 
ſo well as you do ? It is neither a religious, moral, or civil duty. 
You muſt own, that you did it then fingly to pleaſe, and you 
were in the right on't. Why do you wear fine clothes, and curl 
your hair? Both are troubleſome ; lank locks, and plain flimzy 
rags, are much eafier. This then you alſo do in order to pleafe, 

and you do very right. But then, for God's fake, reaſon and act 
conſequentially; and endeavour to pleaſe in other things too, 
ſtill more eſſential ; and without which the trouble you have 
taken in thoſe is wholly thrown away. You ſhow your danc- 
ing, perhaps, fix times a year, at moſt; but you ſhow your 
countenance, and your common motions, every day, and all day. 
Which then, I appeal to yourſelt, ought you to think of the 
moſt, and care to render eaſy, graceful, and engaging. Dowceur 
of countenance and geſture, can alone make them ſo. You are 
by no means ill-natured; and would you then moſt unjuſtly be 
reckoned fo? Yet your common countenance intimates, and 
would make any body, who did not know you, believe it. 4 
propes of this; I muſt tell you what was ſaid the other day to a 
fine lady whom you know, who is very good-natured in truth, 
but whoſe common countenance implies ill- nature, even to bru- 
tality. It was Miſs H n, Lady M y's niece, whom 
you have ſeen, both at Blackheath and at Lady Hervey's. Lady 

M——y was ſaying to me, that you had a very engaging coun- 
tenance, when you had a mind to it, but that you had not al- 
ways that mind; upon which, Miſs H——n faid, that ſhe 

liked your countenance beſt, when it was as glum as her own. 
Why then, replied Lady M y, you two ſhould marry ; 
for while you both wear your worſt countenances, nobody elſe 

will venture upon either of you ; and they call her now, Mrs. 
Stanhope. To compleat this douceur of countenance and motions, 
which I ſo earneſtly recommend to you, you ſhould carry it alſo to 
your expreſſions, and manner of thinking, mettez y toujours de Þ 
affeftueusx de Jonction; take the gentle, the favourable, the indulgent 
fide of moſt queſtions. I own, that the manly and ſublime John 
Trott, your countryman, ſeldom does; but, to ſhow his ſpirit 
and deciſion, takes the rough and harth fide, which he generally 
acorns with an oath, to ſeem more formidable. This he only 
thinks fine; for, to do John juſtice, he is commonly as good- 
585 natured 
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naturcd as any body. Theſe are among the many little thingy 
which you have rot, and | have lived long enough in tle world 
to kr.ow of what infinite conſequence they are, in the courſe of 
life. Keaſon then, I repeat it again, within yourſelt, conſequen- 
rially; aud let not (ke pains you have taken and ſtill take, to 
_ pleaſe in lome things, be @ pure perle, by your negligence of, 
and inattention to G0theis, of much leſs trouble, and much more 
contequence- 
have been of late much engaged, or rather bewildered, in 


Oriental hiitory, particulaily that of the Jews, ſince the deſtruc- ' 


tion of their temple, and their diſperſion by Titus; but the con- 
fuſion and uncertainty of the whole, and the monſtrous extrava- 
gancies and falſehoods of the greaieſt part of it, diſguſted me 


extremely. Their Thalmud, their Miſchna, their Targums, and 


ather tracitions and writings of their Rabbius and Doctors, who 
were moſt of them Cabaliſts, are really more extravagant and 
abſurd, if poſſible, than all that you have read in Comte de Ga- 
balis; and, indeed, moſt of his ſtuff is taken ſtom them. Take 
this ſample of their nonſenſe, which is tranſmitted in the wiri- 
tings of one of their moit conſiderable Rabbins. One Abas 
Saul, a man of ten feet high, was digging a grave, and happened 
to find the eye of Goliah, i» which he thought proper to bury 
| himſelf, and ſo he did, all but his head, which the Giant's eye 
was unfortunately no! quite deep enough to receive.” This, I 
aſſure you, is the moſt modeſt lye of ten thouſand, I have alſo 
read the Turkiſh Hiftory, which, excepting the religious part, 
is not fabulous, though very poſiibly not true. For the Turks, 
having no notion of letters, and being even by their religion, ſot- 


bid the uſe of them, except for reading and tranſcribing the _ 
Koran; they have no hiſtorians of their own, nor any authentic _ 


records or memorials, for other hiftorians to work upon: fo that 
what hiſtories we have of that country, are written by foreigners; 
as Platina, Sir Paul Rycaut, Prince Cantemir, Wc. or elle 


ſnatches only of particular and ſhort periods, by ſome who hap- 


pened to reſide there at thoſe times; ſuch as Buſbequius, whom 
have juſt finiſhed. I like him, as far as he goes, much the beſt 
of any of them : but then his account 1s, properly, only an ac- 


count of his own embaſly, from the Emperor Charles the Vth to 
Solyman the Magnificent. However, there he gives, epiſodically, 


the beſt account I know, of the cuſtoms and manners of the 
Turks, and ot the nature of that government, which is a maſt 
cxtiaoidinary one:. For, deſpotic as it always ſeems, and ſome- 


times is, it is in truth a military republic; and the real power 


 1efides in the Janiſſaties; who ſometimes order their Sultan to 


ſttangle his Vizir, and ſometimes the Vizir to depoſe or ſtrangle 
his Sultan, according as they happen to be angry at the 


one or the other. I own, I am glad, that the capital 
ſtrangler ſhould, in his turn, be frangle-abile, and now and 
then ſtrangled. For I know uf no brute fo fierce, and no c1i- 


wical ſo guilty, as the creature called a Sovereign, whether || 


King, 
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King, Sultan, or Sophy, who thinks himſelt, either by divine or 
human right, veſted with an abſolute power of dettroyirg his fel- 
low-creatures ; or who, without inquizing into his right Jawlefſtly 
exerts that power. The mot exculable of Il thoſe human mor- 


| ers, are the Turks, whoſe religion tesches them inevitable f- 
taliim , propas of the Turks; my Loyola, I pretend, is 


ſuperior to your Sultan. Perhaps you think this impotibje, and 
worder who this Loyola is. Know then, that I have had a Bar- 


bet bronzht me from France, fo exaQly like Sultan, that he hog 


been miſtaken for him ſeveral *imes; only his ſnout is ſhorter, 
and his ears longer than Sultan's. He has alſo the acquired know- 
edge of Sultan; and | am apt to think that he ſtudied under the 
ſame maſter at Paris. His habit, and his whre band, ſhow him 
to be an Eecleſiaſtic; and his begging, which he does very ear- 
nelly, proves him to be of a Meidicant order ; which, add- 
ed to his flattery and inſinuaticn, make kim ſuppoled to he à 


feſuit, and have acquired him the name of Loyula, I muſt nor 


omit too, that, whea he breaks wind, he ſmells exactly like 
Sultan 1 8 N 8 

do not yet hear one jot the better for all my bathings 
and pumpings, thouch J have been here already full half my 


time; | coniequently go very little into company, being verv little 


fir for any. | hope you keep company enough for us both;: yon 
will get more by that, than I ſhall by all my reading. l read ſingly 
to amuſe myſelf, and ful up my time, of which I have too 
much ; but you have two much better reaſons for going into 


company. Pleaſute and Profit. May you find a great deal of 


both, in a great deal of company! Adieu. 
LE IT 1 8 KR: LAEIK. 


| | London, Nov. the 20th, 1753. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, | 
Wo mails are now due from Holland, ſo that I have no 
letter from you to acknowledge; but chat, you know, by 
long experience, does not hinder my writing to you: I always 
receive your letters with pleaſure; but | mean, and erdcavour, 
that you ſhould receive mine with ſome profit ; preferiing always 


| your advanizpe to my own pleaſure, Eo Op 


If you find yourſelf well ſettled and naturalized at Manheim, 
ſtay there ſome time, and do not leave a certain for an un- 


certain good: but if you think you ſhall be as well, or better 
_ eſtabliſhed at Munich, go there as ſoon as you pleaſe ; and if diſ- 
appointed, you can always return to Manheim. I mentioned, in 
a former letter, your paſſing the Carnival at Berlin, which I think, 
may be both uſeful and pleaſing to you; however do as you 


will ; but let me know what you refulve. That King and that 
country have, and will have, ſo great a ſhare in the affairs 


of Europe, that they are well worth being thoroughly known. 


Whether, where you are now, or ever may be hereafter, you 
ſpeak Fiench, German, or Engliſh moſt, I earneſtly recommend 


* 
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to you a particular attention to the propriety and eleganey of 
your (iz e: cinploy the beſt words you can find in the language, 
avoid cacp/ony, and make your periods as harmonious 28 you 
can. 1 need not, I am fure, tell you, what you muſt often have 
felt, how much the elegancy of Gittion adorns the beſt thought, 
and palliates the wort. In the Hgufe of Commons, it is al 
moſt every thing; and indecd, in every aſſembly, whether pub- 


lic or private. Words which are the dreſs of thoughts, deſerve, 


ſurely, more care than clothes, which are only the dreſs of the 
perſon, and which, however, ought to have their ſhare of atten- 


tion. If you attend to your ſtyle, in any one language, it will _ 


give you an habit of attending to it in every other; and if once 
you ſpeak either French or German very elegantly, you will af. 
terwards (peak much the better Engliſh for it. I repeat it to you 
v gain, tor, at leaſt, the thouſandth time, exert your whole at- 
tention now in acquiring the ornamental parts of charaQer, Peo- 
ple know very little of the world, and talk nonſenſe, when, t 

talk of plainneſs and ſolidity unadorned ; they will do in nothing: 
mankind has been long out of a ſtate of nature, and the golden 
age of native ſimplicity will never return. Whether for the bet- 
ter or the worle, no matter; but we are refined; and plaig 


manners, plain dreſs, and plain diction, would as little do in life, 


as acorns, herbage, and the water of the - neighbouring ſpring, 
would do at table. Some people are juſt come, who interrupt 
me in the middle of my fermon ; ſo good night. | 3 


1 r EK LN 


London, Nov. the 26th, 1753. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, f 

IN E doings at Manheim! If one may give credit to the 
F weekly hiſtories of Monſieur Roderigue, the fineſt writer 
among the moderns, not only des chaſſes brillantes et nombreuſes, 
des opiras ou les acteurs ſe furpaſſent, les jours des Saints de L I. 
AA. E E. ſerenifſimes, cel:bres en grand gala; but, to crown 
the whole, Monſieur Zuchmantel is happily arrived, and Mon- 
ſieur Wartenſleben hourly expected. I hope that you are pars 


magna of all theſe delights ; though, as Noll Bluf? fays, in the | 
Old Batchelor, that raſcally Gazetieer takes no more notice of you, 


than if you avere not in the land of the living. I ſhould think, 


that he might at leaſt have taken notice, that in thoſe rejoĩcings 
you appeared with a rejoicing. and not a gloomy countenance z 
and you diſtinguiſhed yourlelf, in that numerous and ſhining 
company, by your air, dreſs, addreſs, and attentions, If this 


was the caſe, as | will both hope and ſuppoſe that it was, I will, 


if you require it, have him written to, to do you juſtice in his 
next ſupplement. Seriouſly, I am very glad, that you are whirl 


ed in that Yourbillon of pleaſures ; they ſmooth, poliſh, and rub 


of 
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off rough corners: perhaps too, you have ſome particular calli- 

1, which is ſtill more effectual, 

Schannat's Hiltory of the Palatinate was, I find, written ori- 
ginally in German, in which language, I ſuppoſe, it is that you 
have read it; but as I mult humbly content mytelf with the 
French tranſlation, Vaillant has tent for it tor me, from Holland, 
ſo that I have not yet read it. While ou ate in the Palatinate, 

do very well to read every thing ielative to it; you will 
do (till better, if you make that reading the foundation of your 


' inquiries into the more minute Circumſtances and anecdotes of 


that country, whenever you are in company with informed and 
knowing people. 2 - 

The :nifters here, intimidated by the abſurd and groundleſs 
clamours of the mob, have, very weakly in my mind, repealed, 
this ſeſſion, the bill which they had paſſed in the laſt, for ten- 
dering Jews capable of being naturalized, by ſubſequent acts of 
parliament. The clamourers triumph, and will, doubtleſs, make 
farther demands; which, if not granted, this piece of complai- 
ſance will ſoon be forgotten. Nothing is truer in politics, than 


this reflection of the Cardinal de Retz, Que le peuple craint tou- 


fours quand on ne le craint pas; and, conſequently, they grovr 
nate and inſolent, when they find that they are feared. 
Wiſe and honeſt governors will never, if they can help it, give 
the people juſt cauſe to complain; but then, on the other hand, 
they will firmly withſtand groundleſs clamour. Beſides, that 
this noiſe againſt the Jew bill, proceeds from that narrow mob- 
ſpirit of intoleration in religious, and inhoſpirality in civil matters; 
both which all wiſe governments ſhould oppole. | | 
The confuſion in France increaſes daily, as no doubt, you 


| are informed, where you are. There is an anſwer of the Cler- 


gy's to the remonſtrances of the Parliament, lately publiſhed ; 
which was ſent me by the laſt poſt from France, and which [ 
would have ſent you, encloſed in this, were it not too bulky. 
Very probably you may fee it at Manheim, from the French 
Miniſter : it is very well worth your reading, being moſt art- 
fully and plauſibly written, though founded upon falſe princi- 
ples ; the jus divinum of the Clergy, and, conſequently, their 
2 in all matters of faith and docttine are aſſerted; both 

which I abſolutely deny. Were thoſe two points allowed the 
Clergy of any country whatſoever, they muſt neceffarily govern 


JI that any abſolutely ; every thing being, directly or inditectly, 


relative to faith or docttine; and whoever is ſuppoſed to have 


| the power of ſaving and damning fouls, to all eternity, (which 


wer the Clergy pretend to) will be much morc conſidered, and 

ter obeyed, than any civil power, that forms no pretenſions 
deyond this world. Whereas, in truth, the Clergy in every 
country are, like all other ſubjects, dependant upon the ſupreme 
legiſlative power; and are appointed by that power, under what- 


= reſtritions and limitations it pleaſes, to keep up decencv 


and decorum in the church, juſt as conſtables are to keep peace in 
Vor. II. ee ee the 
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the pariſh, This Fra. Paolo has clearly proved, even upog 
their ewn principles of the old and new Teſtament, in his 

de Beneficiis, which I recomend to you to read with attention; | 
is ſhort. Adieu! 


LETT HR LINE 


London, Dec. the 25th, 1753. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 
ESTERDAY again I received two letters. at Once 


from yau, the one of the 7th, the other of the 15th, from | 


Manheim. 

You never had in your life ſo good a reaſon for not writi 
either to me or to any body elſe, as your fore finger lately fur- 
niſhed you. I believe it was painful, and I am glad it is cured ; 
but a ſore finger, however painful, is a much leſſer evil than la; 
zineſs, of either body or mind, and attended by fewer ill con- 
ſequences. 


am very glad to hone that you were diſtinguiſhed, at the 


Court of Manheim, from the reſt of your countrymen and fel- 
| low-travellers : it is a ſign that you had better —_— and 2 
dreſs than they; for take it for granted, the beſt bred : 

will always be the beſt received, wherever they go. G 


ners are the ſettled medium of ſocial, as Hpecie is of commercial 


life; returns are equally expected for both; and people will na 
more advance their civility to a Bear, than their money to a 
Bankrupt. | really both hope, and belieye, that the Ger 
Courts will do yon a great eal of good ; their ceremony 
reſtraint was the proper N and antidotes, for yout 
_ negligence and inattention. I believe they would not greatly re- 
liſh your weltering in your own lazineſs, and an eaſy chair ; nox 
take it very kindly, if, when they ſpoke to you, or you to them, 
you looked another way; as much as to ſay, kiſs my b. 


As they give, ſq they require attention; and by the way, tale 


this maxim for an undoubted truth, That no young man can por 
ſibly improve in any company, for which he has not re pe 
enough to be under ſome degree of reſtraint. 


I dare not truſt to Meyſſonier's report of his Rheniſh, his bur. 1 
gundy not having anſwered, either his account or my expeca· 1 


tions. I doubt, as a wine- merchant, he is the perfidus caup, 


whatever he may be as a banker. I ſhall therefore venture upon 


none of his wine; but delay making my proviſion of Old Hock, 
till I go abroad myſelf next ſpring ; as I told you, in the utmolt 
ſecrecy, in my laſt, char I intend to do; and then, probably, 
I may taſte ſome that [I like, and go upon ſure ground. There 
is commonly very good, both at Aix-la-Chapelle and Liege; 


where II formerly got ſome excellent, which 1 carried with me i 


Spa, where I drink no other wine. 
| "As my letters to you frequently miſcarry, I will repeat in this 
| that part of my laſt, which frelated to your future motions. 


9 you __ be FIT of Berlin, g0 to 9 * 


* 4 
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Sir Charles Williams will be, who will receive you with open 
arms. He dined with me to-day ; and ſets out for Dreſden in 
about ſix weeks. He ſpoke of you with great kindneſs, and im- 
patience to ſee you again. He will truſt and employ you in bu- 


finels (and he is now in the whole ſecret of importance) till we 


fix our place to meet in; which, probably, will be Spa. Where- 


ever you are, inform yourſelf minutely of, and attend particu- 


larly to, the affaits of France; they grow ſerious, and, in my opi- 
nion, will grow more and more ſo every day, The King is deſpiſ- 
ed, and I do not wonder at it; but he has brought it about, to be 
hated at the ſame time, which ſeldoin happens to the ſame man. 
His Miniſters are known to be as diſunited as incapable : he heſitates 
between the Church and the Pacliamen's, like the Aſs in the fa- 
ble, that ſtarved between two hampers of hay; too much in love 
with his miſtreſs to part with her, and too much afraid, for his 


1 foul to enjoy her: jealous of the Parliaments, who would ſup- 


port his authority; and a devout bigot to the Church, that would 


I deſtroy it. The people are poor, conſequently diſcontented: thoſe 


who have religion, are divided in their notions of it; which is ſay- 
ing, that they hate one another. The Clergy never do forgive; 


much leſs will they forgive the Parliament: the Parliament never 


will forgive them. The Army muſt, without doubt, take, in their 
own minds, at leaſt, different parts in all theſe diſputes, which, 
upon occaſion, would break out. Armies, though always the ſup- 
porters and tool of abſolute power, for the time being, are always 
the deſtroyers of it too; by frequently changing the hands in 


which they think proper to lodge it. This was the caſe of the 
Prætorian bands, who depoſed and murdered the monſters they 
had raiſed to oppreſs mankind. The Janiſſaries in Turkey, and 


the regiments of guards in Ruſſia, do the ſame now. The French 
nation reaſons freely, which they never did before, upon mat- 
ters of religion and government, and begin to be /pregiudicati ; 
the officers do ſo too; in ſhort, all the ſymptoins, which I have 


ever met with in hiſtory, previous to great changes and revoluti- 
ons in 1 now exiſt, and daily increaſe, in France. I 


am glad of it ; the reſt of Europe will be the quieter, and have 


time to recover. England, I am ſure, wants reſt; for it wants 
men and money: the republic of the United Provinces wants 
| both, ſtill more: the other powers cannot well dance, when 
| neither France, nor the maritime powers, can, as they uſed to 


do, pay the piper. The firſt ſquabble in Europe, that [ foreſee, 


will be about the Crown of Poland, ſhould the preſent King die; 


anc therefore I wiſh his Majeſty a long life, and a merry Chriſt- 
mas. So much for foreign politics: but, à propos of them, pray 
take care, while you are in thoſe parts of Germany, to inform 

yourſelf correctly of all the details, diſcuſſions, and agreements, 
which the ſeveral wars, confiſcations, bans, and treaties, occaſioned 
between the Bavarian and Palatine EleQorates ; they are intereſt- 


Ing and curious. 


O oz I fhal 
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I ſhall not, upon the occaſion of the approaching new yen, 
repeat to you the withes which I continue to form for you; you 
know them all already; and you know that it is abſolutely in 
your own power to fatisfy molt of them. Among many other 
wiſhes, this is my moſt earneſt one, that you would open the 


new year with a moſt ſolemn and devout ſacrifice to the Graces; 
who never reject thoſe that ſupplicate them with fervour : with. 


out them, let me tell you, that your friend Dame Fortune 
will ſtand you in little ſtead : may they all be your friends! 
L4-E TT TEK LAXXH: 
| | London, Januaty the 17th, 175 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 8 J | | * 


|| HAVE this moment received your letter of the 26th paſt, 
from Munich. Since you are got fo well out of the diſtreſs 


and dangers of your journey from Manheim, I am glad that ym } 


Condiſce i diletti 
Memorie di pene, 
Ne /a che ſia bene 
Chi mal non ſoffri. 


They were but little ſamples of the much greater diſtrefs and 
_ dangers which you muſt expect to meet with in your great, 
and, I hope, long journey through life. In ſome parts of i, 
flowers are ſcattered with profuſion, the road is ſmooth, and 
the proſpect pleaſant ; but in others (and I fear the greater 


number) the road is rugged, befet with thorns and brunr_ | 


and cut by torrents. Gather the flo ers in your way; but at 
the ſame time guard againſt the briars that are either mixed with 
them, or that moſt certainly ſucceed them. 


I thank you for your wild boar, who, now he is dead. 


aſſure him /e laifſera bien manger malgre qu'il en ale; though! 
am not ſo ſure that I ſhould have had that perſonal valour 
which ſo ſucceſsfully diſtinguiſhed you in fingle combat with 
him, which made him bite the duſt like Homer's heroes, and, 


io conclude my period ſublimely, put him into that pickle, from | 
which I propoſe eating him. At the ſame time that I apphud J 
your valour, I muſt do juſtice to your modeſty ; which can- 


_ didly admits, that you were not overmatched, and that your 


adverſary was of about your own age and ſize. A Marcaffin, being 


under a year old, would have been below your indignation. 
Bete de compagnie, being under two years old, was ſtill, in my 


opinion, below your glory; but I gueſs that your enemy was 


un Ragot, that is, from two to three years old, an age and 


fize which, between man and boar, anſwer pretty well 89 
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If accidents of bad roads or waters do not retain you at 
Munich, I do not fancy that pleaſures will ; and I rather be. 
lieve you will ſeek for, and find them, at the Carnival at Ber- 
lin; in which ſuppoſition, I eventually direct this letter to your 
banker there. While you are at Berlin (I earneſtly recommend 
it to you again and again) pray care to ſee, hear, know, and 
mind, every thing there. The ableſt Prince in Europe, is ſurely 
an object that deſerves attention; and the leaſt thing that he 
does, like the ſmalleſt ſketches of the greateſt painters, has its 
yalue, and a conſiderable one too. IR 

Read with care the Code Frederick, and inform yourſelf 
of the good effects of it, in thoſe parts of his dominions 
where it has taken place, and where it has baniſhed 


| the former chicanes, quirks, and quibbles of the old law. 


Do not think any detail too minute, or trifling, for your 
inquiry and obſervation. I with that you could find one 
hour's leiſure every day, to read fome good [Italian author, and 


to converſe in that language with our worthy friend Signor 


Angelo Cori: it would both refreſh and improve your Italian, 
which, of the many languages vou know, | take to be that 
in which you are the leait pertect ; but of which tco, you 
already know enough to make yourſeli maſter of, with very 


little trouble, whenever you pleaſe. | | 


Live, dwell, and grow, at the ſeveral Courts there; uſe them ſo 
much to your face, that they may not look upon you as a ſtranger, 
Obſerve, and take their tone, even to their affectations and 
follies ; for ſuch there are, and perhaps ſhould be, at all 
Courts. Stay, in all events, at Berlin, til I inform you of Sir 
Charles Williams's arrival at Dreſden ; where, I ſuppoſe, you 
would not care to be before him, and where you may go as 
ſoon after him as ever you pleaſe. Your time there will neither 
be unprofitably nor difagreeably ſpent ; he will introduce you 
into all the beſt company, though he can introduce you to none, 
ſo good as his own. He has of late Applied himſelf very 
ſeriouſly to foreign affairs, eſpecially thoſe of Saxony and Po- 
land ; he knows them perfeQly well, and will tell op what he 
knows. He always expreſſes, and I have good reaſon to believe 
very ſincerely, great kindneſs and affection for you. 


The works of the late Lord Bolingbroke are juſt publiſhed, 
and have plunged me into philoſophical ſtudtes ; which hitherto 
I have not been much uſed to, or delighted with; convinced 
of the futility of thoſe reſearches : but I have read his Philoſo- 

phical Eſſay upon the extent of human knowledge, which, by 

the way, makes two large quarto's and an half. He there 
ſhows very clearly, and with moſt ſplendia eloquence, what 


the human mind can, and cannot do; that our underſtandings | 
are wiſely calculated for our place in this planet, and for the 
link which we form in the univerſal chain of things; but that 
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they are by no means capable of that degree of knowledge; 


which our — makes us ſearch after, and which oy 


vanity makes us often believe we arrive at. I ſhall not recom. 


mend to you the reading of that work. But, when you retun 


hither, I ſhall recommend to your frequent and diligent peruſal, 
all his tracts, that are relative to our hiſtory and conſtitution; 
upon which he throws lights, and ſcatters graces, which rg 
other writer has ever done. . 


Reading, which was always a pleaſure to me, in the time 


even of my greateſt diſſipation, is now become my only refuge; 


and, I fear, I indulge it too much, at the expence of my eye. 
But what can 1 do? I muſt do ſomething ; | cannot bear ab- 
| ſolute idleneſs: my ears grow every day more uſeleſs to me, 
my eyes, conſequently, more neceſſary ; I will not hoard them 
like a mifer, but will rather riſk the loſs, than not enjoy the 
uſe of them. „ 

Pray let me know all the particulars, not only of your recep. 
tion at Munich, but alſo at Berlin; at the latter, I believe, it 


will be a good one ; for his Prufſian Majeſty knows, that I have 


| long been an admirer and reſpecter of his great and various talent, 
Adieu. | 1 5 


L ET T ER IXXXIII. 


London, Feb. the iſt, 1754. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, . 


I Received, yeſterday, yours of the 12th from Munich ; in 


conſequence of which, I direct this to you there, though | 
directed my three laſt to Berlin, where, I ſuppoſe, you will 
find them at your arrival. Since you are not only domeſticated, 
but niche at Munich, you are much in the right to ſtay there. 
It is not by ſeeing places, that one knows them, but by fami- 
| liar and daily converſations with the people of faſhion. I would 
not care to be inlhe place of that prodigy of beauty, whom 
you are to drive dans la courſe de Traineaux ; and I am apt to 


think, you are much more likely to break her bones, than ſhe 


is, though ever ſo cruel, to break your heart. Nay, I am not 
ſure but that, according to all the rules of gallantry, you are 


obliged to overturn her on purpoſe : in the firſt place, for the 


chance of ſeeing her backſide ; in the next, for the ſake of the 
contrition and concern which it would give you an opportunity 


of ſhowing ; and, laſtly, upon account of all the gentilliſſes at 
 epigrammes, which it would naturally ſuggeſt. Voiture has made 


| ſeveral ſtanzas, upon an accident of that kind, which happened 


to a lady of his acquaintance. There is a great deal of wit in 

them, rather too much; for, according to the taſte of thoſe | 
times, they are full of what the Italians call concetti ſpiritef- 
Jimi; the Spaniards, agudeze ; and we, affectation and quaint" |» 


— 


laint- 


nen.. 


parts felt their ſhare of its ſeverity. 
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neſs. I hope you have endeavoured to ſuit your Traineau to 
the character of the fair one whom it is to contain. If ſhe is 
of an iraſcible, impetuous diſpoſition (as fine women can ſome- 
times be) you will, doubtleß, place her in the body of a lion, 
a tyger, a dragon, or ſome tremendous beaſt of prey and fury ; 
if ſhe is a ſublime and ſtately beauty, which I think more pro- 
bable (for unqueſtionably ſhe is hegh gebobrne) you will, I ſup- 
poſe, provide a magnificent ſwan or proud peacock for her re- 
ception ; but if ſhe is all tenderneſs and ſoftneſs, you have, to 
be ſure, taken care, amorous doves and wanton iparrows ſhould 
ſeem to flutter round her. Proper mottos, I take it for granted, 
that you have eventually prepared ; but if not, you may find 


a great many ready-made ones, in Les entretiens dAriſte et 


4 Eugene, ſur les deviſes, written by Pere Bouhours, and worth 


your reading at any time. I will not ſay to you, upon this oc- 


caſion, like the Father in Ovid, 
Parce, puer, ſtimulis et fortius utere loris, 


On the contrary, drive on briſkly ; it is not the chariot of the 
ſun that you drive, but you carry the ſun in your chariot ; 
conſequently, the faſter it goes, the leſs it will be likely either 
to ſcorch or conſume. This is Spaniſh enough I am ſure. 

If this find you ftill at Munich, pray make many compli- 
ments from me to Mr. Burriſh, to whom I am very much 
obliged for all his kindneſs to you; it is true, that while I had 


power, I endeayoured to ſerve him; but it is as true too, that 


I ſerved many others more, who have neither returned nor re- 
membered thoſe ſervices. - ge bo 

I have been very ill this laſt fortnight, of your old Carniolian 
complaint, the arthritis waga ; luckily, it did not fall upon my 


breaſt, but ſeized on my right arm; there it fixed its ſeat of 


empire; but, as in all tyrannical governments, the remoteſt 
ſt poſt I was not able to 
hold a pen long enough to write to you, and therefore deſired 


Mr. Grevenkop to do it for me; but that letter was directed 


to Berlin. My pain is now much abated, though I have till 
ſome fine remains of it in. my ſhoulder, where, I fear, it will 
teaze me a great while. I muſt be careful ro take Horace's 


advice, and conſider well, Quid valeant humeri, quid ferre 
recuſent. 5 go l . 


Lady Cheſterfield bids me make you her compliments, and 


aaſſure you, that the muſic: will be much more welcome to her 
with you, than without you. „ | 


In ſome of my laſt letters, which were directed to, and will, 
1 ſuppoſe, wait for you at Berlin, I complimented you, and 


with juſtice, upon your great improvement of late in the epiſ- 


tolary way, both with regard to the ſtyle and the turn of your 


letters; your four or five laſt to me have been very good ones, 
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and one that you wrote to Mr. Harte, upon the New Year, 
was fo pretty a one, and he was fo much and fo juſtly pleaſed 
with it, that he ſent it me from Windfor, the inftant he had 
read it. This talent (and a moſt neceſſary one it is in the courſe 
of lite) is to be acquired by reſolving, and taking pains to ac- 
quire it ; and, indeed, fo 1s every talent except poetry, which 
is, undoubtedly, a gift. Think, therefore, night and day, of 
the turn, the purity, the correctneſs, the perſpicuity, and the 
elegancy, of whatever you ſpeak or write : take my word for 
it, your labour will not be in vain, but greatly rewarded by 
the harveſt of praiſe and ſucceſs which it will bring you. De. 
licacy of turn, and elegancy of ſtyle, are ornaments as neceſ- 
ſary to common ſenſe, as attentions, addreſs, and faſhionable 


manners, are to common civility ; both may ſubſiſt without 


them, but then, without being of the leaſt uſe to the owner. 
The figure of a man is exaQly the ſame, in dirty rags, or in 


the fineſt and beſt-choſen clothes; but in which of the two he 
is the molt likely to pleaſe, and to be received in good com- 


pany, I leave to you to determine. | | 
Both my arm and my paper hint to me, to bid you good 
night. 5 N 


1 r Lk. © 
e London, February the 12th, 1754. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


I TAKE my aim, and let off this letter at you, at Berlin ; 
1 I ſhould be ſorry it miſſed you, becauſe I believe you will 


read it with as much pleafure as | write it. It is to inform you, 


that, after ſome difficulties and dangers, your ſeat in the new 
Parliament is at laſt abſolutely ſecured, and that without oppo- 
ſition, or the leaſt neceſſity of your perſonal trouble or appear- 


ance. This ſucceſs, I muſt farther inform you, is, in a great | 
degree, owing to Mr. Eliot's friendſhip to us both; for he 


brings you in with himſelf, at his ſureſt borough. As it 
was impoſſible to act with more zeal and friendſhip, than Mr. 
Eliot has acted in this whole affair, I defire that you will, by 
the very next poſt, write him a letter of thanks, warm and 


young thanks, not old and cold ones. You may encloſe it 
in yours to me, and I will ſend it to him, for he is now in 


Cornwall. | 


| Thus, ſure of being a Senator, I dare ſay you do not propoſe 
to be one of the pedarii ſenatores, et pedibus ire in ſententiam ; 


for, as the Houſe of Commons is the theatre where you mult 
make your fortune and figure in the world, you muſt re- 
ſolve to be an actor, and not a perſona muta, which is juſt equi- 


valent to a candle-ſnuffer upon other theatres. Whoever does not 


ſhine there is obſcure, inſignificant, and contemptible ; and you 
| N Y = 7 5 ee cannot 
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cannot conceive how eaſy it is, for a man of half your ſenſe 
and knowledge, to thine there if he pleaſes. The receipt to 
make a ſpeaker, and an applauded one too, is ſhort and eaſy. 
Take of common ſenſe quantum ſufficit, add a little application 
to the rules and orders of the houſe, throw obvious thoughts 
in a new light, and make up the whole with a large quantity 
of purity, correctneſs, and elegancy of ſtyle. Take it for grant- 
ed, that by far the greateſt part of mankind do neither analyſe 


nor ſearch to the bottom; they are incapable of penetrating 


deeper than the ſurface. All have ſenſes to be gratihed, very 
few have reaſon to be applied to. Graceful utterance and action 
pleaſes their eyes, elegant diction tickles their ears; but ſtrong 
reaſon would be thrown away upon them. I am not only per- 
ſuaded by theory, but convinced by my experience, that (tup- 
poſing a certain degree of common ſenſe) what is called a good 


| ſpeaker, is as much a mechanic, as a good ſhoemaker ; and 


that the two trades are equally to be learned by the ſame degree 
of application. Therefore, for God's ſake, let this trade be the 
principal obje of your thoughts ; never loſe ſight of it. Attend 
minutely to your ſtyle, whatever language you ſpeak or write 
in; ſeek for the beſt words, and think of the beſt turns. Whens 
ever you doubt of the propriety or elegancy of any word, 
ſearch the dictionary, or ſome good author for it, or inquire of 


| ſomebody, who is maſter of that language and in a little time, 


propriety and elegancy of diction will become ſo habitual to 


5 you, that they will coſt you no more trouble. As I have laid 


this down to be mechanical, and attainable by whoever will 
take the neceſſary pains, there will be no great vanity in my 
ſaying, that I ſaw the importance of the object ſo early, and 


attended to it ſo young, that it would now coſt me more trouble 


to ſpeak or write ungrammatically, vulgarly, and inelegantly, 
than ever it did to avoid doing fo. The late Lord Bolingbroke, 
without the leaſt trouble, talked all day long, full as elegantly 
as he wrote; Why? Not by a peculiar gift from heaven; but, 
as he has often told me himſelf, by an early and conſtant atten- 
tion to his ſtyle. The preſent Solicitor-general, Murray, has 
leſs law than many lawyers, but has more praktice than any; 


merely upon account of his eloquence, of which he has a never- 


failing ſtream. 1 remember, ſo long ago as when I was at 
Cambridge, whenever I read pieces of eloquence (and indeed 
they were my chief ſtudy) whether ancient or modern, I uſed 


to write down the ſhining paſſages, and then tranſlate them, as 


well and as elegantly as ever I could ; if Latin or French, into 
Engliſh ; if Engliſh, into French. This, which I practiſed 
for ſome years, not only improved and formed my ſtyle, but 

imprinted in my mind and memory the beſt thoughts of the beſt 

authors. The trouble was little, but the advantage, I havoc cx 
perienced, was great. While you are abroad, you can neither 
bave time nor opportunity to read pieces of Engliſh, or Parlia- 


_ mentary 
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mentary eloquence, as I hope you will carefully do when you 
return; but, in the mean time, whenever pieces of French elo- 
quence come in your way, ſuch as the ſpeeches of perſons re- 
ceived into the Academy, oraiſons funcbres, repreſentations of 


the ſeveral Parliaments to the King, &c. read them in that _ 


in that ſpirit ; obſerve the harmony, the turn and elegancy, 

the ſtyle ; examine in what you think it might have been better; 
and conſider in what, had you written it yourſelf, you might 
have done worſe. Compare the different manners of exprefling 
the ſame thoughts, in different authors; and obſerve how diffe- 
rently the ſame things appear in different dreſſes. Vulgar, 
| coarſe, and ill-choſen words, will deform and degrade the beft 
thoughts, as much as rags and dirt will the beſt figure. In ſhort, 
you now know your object; purſue it ſteadily, and have no di- 


greſſions that are not relative to, and connected with the main 
action. Your ſucceſs in Parliament will effectually remove all 


ether objections; either a foreign or a domeſtic deſtination will no 
longer be refuſed you, if you make your way to it through 
| Weſtminſter. „ | 1 m— 

I think I may now ſay that I am quite recovered of my late 
 Klneſs, ſtrength and ſpirits excepted, which are not yet te- 


ſtored. Aix-la-Chapelle and Spa, will, I believe, anſwer all my 1 


rpoſes. 1 = 
I long to hear an account of your reception at Berlin, which 

I fancy will be a moſt gracious one. Adieu. 5 

TCT 

0 London, February the 15th, 1754. 
MV DEAR FRIEND, *' 
CAN now with great truth apply your own motto to you, 
1 Nullum numen he „A fit prudentia - Vcu are ſure of being, 
as early as your age will permit, a Member of that Houſe; 


' which is the only road to figure and fortune in this country. 
Thoſe indeed who are bred up to, and diſtinguiſh themſelves in 
particular profeſſions, as the army, the navy, and the law, may 

dy their own merit raiſe themſelves to a certain degree; but you 


may obſerve too, that they never get to the top, without the 
aſſiſtance of Parliamentary talents and influence. The means of 


_ diſtinguiſhing yourſelf in parliament are, as I told you in my laſt | 


much more eaſily attained than I believe you imagine, Cloſe at- 
tendance to the buſineſs of the Houſe will ſoon i you the 
Parliamentary routine; and ſtrict attention to your 


upon a man, who is reckoned a fine ſpeaker as a phznomenon, 
a ſupernatural being, and endowed with ſome peculiar 1245 

Heaven: they ſtare at him, if he walks in the Park, a 

| that is he. You will, I am ſure, view him in a juſter light, and 

nulla formidine. You will conſider him only as a man of good 

ſenſe, who adorns common thoughts with the graces of — 
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yle will ſoon 
make you not only a ſpeaker, but a good one. The vulgar look 


a 1 
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and the elegancy of ſtyle. The miracle will then ceaſe ; and 


you will be convinced, that with the ſame application and 


attention, to the ſame objects, you may molt certainly equal, 
and perhaps ſurpaſs, this prodigy. Sir W m Y , 
with not a quarter of your parts, and not a thouſandth part of 
your knowledge, has, by a glibneſs of tongue ſingly, raiſed 


himſelf ſucceſſively to the beſt employments of the kingdom: he 


has been Lord of the Admiralty, Lord of the Treatuity, Secre- 
tary at War, and is now Vice-'l teaſuter of Ireland ; and all this, 
with a moſt ſullied, not to fay blaſted cliarater. Repreſent the 
thing to yourlelf, as it really is, eaſily attainable, and you will 
find it ſo. Have but ambition enough paſſionately to deſire the 
object, and ſpirit enough to uſe the means, ard I will be anſwer- 


able for your ſucceſs. When I was younger than you are, I re- 


ſolved within myſelt, that I would in all events be a ipeaker in 
Parliament, and a good one too, if | could. I conſequently ne- 
yer loſt ſight of that object, and never negleded any of the 
means that I thought led to it. I ſucceeded to a certain degree; 


and, | aſſure you, with great eaſe, and without ſuperior talents. 


Young people are very apt to over-rate both men and things, from 
not being enough acquainted with them. In proportion as you 


come to know them better, you will value them leſs. You will 


find, that reaſon, which always ought to direct mankind, ſeldom 
does; but that paſſions and weakneſſes commonly uſurp its ſeat, 
and rule in its ftead. You will find, that the ableſt have theic 
weak ſides too, and are only comparatively able, with regard to 
the ſtill weaker herd; having fewer weakneſſes themſelves, they 
are able to avail themſelves of the innumerable ones of the ge- 


nerality of mankigd : being more maſters of themſelves, they be- 


come more eaſily maſters of others. They addreſs themſelves to 
their weakneſſes, their ſenſes, their paſſions ; never to their rea- 
ſon ; and conſequently ſeldom fail of ſucceſs. But then analyſe 
thoſe great, thole governing, and, as the vulgar imagine, thoſe 


| perfect characters; and you will find the great Brutus a thief in 


Macedonia, the great Cardinal de Richelieu a jealous poetaſter, 
and the Duke of Marlborough a miſer. Till you come to know 
mankind by your own experience, I know no thing, and no man, 
that can, in the mean time, bring you ſo well acquainted with 
them as le Duc de la Rochefoucault ; his little book of Maxims, 
which I would adviſe you to look into, for ſome moments at leaſt, 


every day of your life, is, I fear, too like, and too exact a pic- 
ture of human nature. | own it ſeems to degrade it ; but yet 


my experience does not convince me, that it degrades it un- 
Now, to bring all this home to my fitſt point. All theſe con- 

ſiderations ſhould not only invite you to attempt to make a fi- 

gure in Parliament, but encourage you to hope that you ſhall 


ſucceed. To govern mankind, one muſt not over-rate them; 
and to pleaſe an audience, as a iptaker, one muſt not over-yalue 


it. 
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it. When I firſt came into the Houſe of Commons, I reſpected 


that aſſembly as a venerable one; and felt a certain awe upon 
me : but, upon better acquaintance, that awe ſoon vaniſhed ; and 
] diſcovered, that, of the five hundred and fixty, not above 


thirty could underſtand reaſon, and that ail the reſt were peuple: | 
that thoſe thirty only required plain common ſenſe, dreſſed up in 


good language; and that all the others only required flowing and 
harmonious periods, whether they conveyed any meaning or not ; 


having ears to hear, but not ſenſe enough to judge. Theſe con- 


ſideracions made me ſpeak with little concern the firſt time, with 


leſs the ſecond, and with none at all the third. I gave myſelf no 


farther trouble about any thing, except my elocution and my 
ſtyle; preſuming, without much vanity, that I had common 
ſenſe ſufficient not to talk nonſenſe. Fix theſe three truths 


ſrongly in your mind: Firſt, that it is abſolutely neceſſary for you 


to ſpeak in Parliament; ſecondly, that it only requires a little 
human attention, and no ſupernatural gifts; and thirdly, that you 
hare all the reaſon in the world to think, that you ſhall ſpeak 
well. When we meet, this ſhall be the principal ſubje& of 


our converſations ; and, if you will follow my advice, I will an- 


ſwer for your ſucceſs. w 

Now from great things to little ones; the tranſition is to me 
eaſy, becauſe nothing ſeems little to me, that can be of any uſe 
to you. I hope you take great care of your mouth and teeth, 
and that you clean them well every morning with a ſpunge and 
tepid water, with a few drops of arquebuſade water dropped into 
it; beſides waſhing your mouth carefully after every meal. I do 
inſiſt upon your never uſing thoſe ſticks, or any hard ſubſtance 
whatſoever, which always 1ub away the gums, and deftroy the 
varniſh of the teeth. I beak this from woeful experience ; for 
my negligence of my teeth, when I was Junge than you are, 
made them bad; and afterwards, my deſire to have them look 
better, made me uſe ſticks, irons, c. which totally deſtroyed 
them; ſo that I have not now above fix or ſeven left. I loft 
one this morning, which ſuggeſted this advice to you. 


[ have received the tremendous wild boar, which your ſtill more 


| tremendous arm flew in the immenſe deſarts of the Palatine ; but 
have not yet taſted of it, as it is hitherto above my low regimen. 
The late King of Pruſſia, wheneyer he killed any number of wild 


| boars, uſed to oblige the Jews to buy them, at an high price, 


though they could eat nore of them; ſo they defrayed the ex- 


pence of his hunting. His ſon has juſter rules of government, as 


the Code Frederick plainly ſhows. 


I hope, that, by this time, you are as well aneré at Berlin 


as you were at Munich; but if not, you are ſure of being 
lo at Dreſden. Adieu. | | e | 
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| London, February the 26th, 175 4. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, ; 1 

Y Have received your letter of the 4th from Munich, and of 

— 11th from Ratiſbon ; but I have not received that of the 


the 31ſt January, to which you refer iu the former. It is to this 


negligence and uncertainty of the poſt, that you owe your ac. 
cidents betwen Munich and Ratiſbon ; for, had you received my 
letters regularly, you would have received one from me, before 


you left Munich, in which! adviſed you to ſtay, ſince you were lo 


well there. But at all events, you were in the wrong to ſet out 
from Munich in ſuch weather and ſuch roads; ſince you could 
never imagine that I had ſet my heart ſo much upon your going 
to Berlin, as to venture your being buried in the ſnow for it. Upon 
the whole, conſidering all, you are very well off. You do very 
well, in my mind, to return to Munich, or, at leaſt, to keep 
within the circle of Munich, Ratiſbon, and Manheim, til} the 
weather and the roads are good : ſtay at each. or any of thoſe 
places as long as ever you pleaſe; for | am extremely indif- 
ferent about your going to Berlin. 

As to our meeting, | will tell you my plan, and you may form 
your own accordingly. I propoſe letting out from hence the laſt 
week in April, then drinking the Aix-la-Chapelle waters for 4 
week, and from thence being at Spa about the 15th of May, 
where I ſhall ſtay two months at moſt, and then return ſtrait to 
England. As | both hope and believe that there will be no 
mortal at Spa during my reſidence there, the faſhionable ſeaſon 
not beginning till the middle of July, I would by no means have 
you come there at fiſt, to be locked up with me and ſome iew 
Capuci ns, for two months, in that miſerable hole; but I would 
adviſe you to ſtay where you like beſt, till about the firſt week in 
July, and then to come and pick me up at Spa, or meet me upon 
the road at Liege or Bruſſels. As for the intermediate time, 
ſhould you be weary of Manheim and Munich, you may if you 
pleaſe, go to Dreſden, to Sir Charles Williams, who will be 
there before that time; or you may come for a month or fix 
weeks to the Hague; or, in ſhort, go or flay wherever you like 
belt. So much for your motions. _ 

As you have ſent for all the letters directed to you at Berlin, 


you will receive from thence volumes of mine, among which you 


will eaſily perceive that ſome were calculated for a ſuppoſed pe- 


ruſal previous to your opening them. I will not repeat any thing 


contained in them, excepting, that I deſire you will lend me a 
warm and cordial letter of thanks for Mr. Eliot; who has, in 
the moſt friendly manner imaginable, fixed you at his own bo- 
rough of Liſkeard, where you will be elected, jointly with him, 
without the leaſt oppoſition or difficulty. I will forward that 
letter to him in Cornwall, where he now is. 


| Now, 
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Now, that you are to be ſoon a man of buſineſs, I heartily 
wiſh that you would immediately begin to be a man of method; 
nothing contributing more to facilitate and diſpatch buſineſs, than 
method and order. Have order and method in your accounts, in 
your reading, in the allotment of your time ; in ſhort, in every 
thing. You cannot conceive how much time you will fave b 
it, nor how much better every thing you do will be done, The 
Duke of Marlborough did by no means ſpend, but he flatterned 
himſelf into that immenſe debt, which is not yet near paid off, 
The burry ard confuſion of the Duke of Newcaſtle do not pro- 
ceed from his buſineſs, but from his want of method in it. Fir 
Robert Walpole, who had ten times the buſineſs to do, was never 


ſeen in a hurry, becauſe he always did it with Method. The 


head of a man who has buſineſs, and no method nor order, is 


properly that rudis indigeflaque moles quam dixere chars, As you 


muſt be conſcious that you are extremely negligent and ſlatternly, 


J hope 2 will reſolve not to be ſo for the future. Prevail wich 


' yourſelf, only to obſerve good method and order for one fort- 


night; and I will venture to aſſure you, that you will never ne- 


glect them afterwards ; you will find ſuch conveniency and ad- 
vantage ariſing from them. Method is the great advantage that 
lawyers have over other people, in ſpeaking in Parliament ; for 
as they muſt neceſſarily obſerve it in their pleadings in the Courts 
of Juſtice, it becomes habitual to them every where elſe. With- 


out making you a compliment, I can tell you with pleaſure, that 


order, method, and more activity of mind, are all that you want 


to make, ſome day or other, a conſiderable figure in buſineſs, 1 


You have more uſeful knowledge, more diſcernment of charac- 
ters, and much more diſcretion, than is common at your age; 
much more, I am ſure, than I had at that age. Experience you 
cannot yet have, and therefore truſt in the mean time to mine, 
1 am an old traveller; am well acquainted with all the bye as 
well as the great roads: I cannot miſguide you from ignorance, 
and you are very ſure I ſha! not from deſign. | 

| lean affure you, that you will have no opportunity of ſub- 
ſcribing yourſelf, my Excellency's, &c. Retirement and quiet 
were my Choice ſome years ago, while J had all my ſenſes, and 
| health and ſpirits enough to cairy on buſineſs, but now, that! 


have loſt my hearing, and that I find my conſtitution declining 


daily, they are become my neceſſary and only reſuge. I know 
| — (no common piece of knowledge, let me tell you) I know 


What | can, what I cannot, and conſequently what I ought to do. 


1 ovght not, and therefore will not, return to buſineſs, when J 
am much leſs fit for it than I was when! 1 it. Still leſs 


will J go to Ireland, where frem my deafneſs and infir:uities, I 
muſt neceſſarily make a different figure ſrom that which I once 


made there. My pride would be too much mortified by that diſ- 
ference. Jhe two imp-1tant ſenſes of ſecing and hearing ſhould 


not only be good, bur quick, in buſineſs ; and the buſineſs of a2 


Lord 
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Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (if he will do it himſelf) requires 
| both thoſe ſenſes in the higheſt perfection. It was the Duke of 
Dorſet's not doing the buſineſs himſelf, but giving it up to“ fa- 
yourites, that has occaſioned all this confuſion in Ireland ; and it 
was my doing the whole myſelf, without either Favourite, Mi- 
niſter, or Miſtreſs, that made my adminiſtration ſo ſmooth and 
quict. 1 remember, when | named the late Mr. Liddel for my 
Secretary, every body was much ſurpriſed at it; and ſome of 
my friends repreſented to me, that he was no man of buſineſs, 
but only a very genteel, pretty young fellow ; I aſſured them, 
and with truth, that that was the very reaſon why I choſe him : 
for that I was reſolved to do all the buſineſs myſelf, and without 
even the ſuſpicion of having a Miniſter ; which the Lord Lieu- 
tenant's Secretary, if he is a man of buſineſs, is always ſuppoſed, 
and commonly with reaſon, to be. Moreover, I look upon my- 
ſelf now to be emeritus in buſineſs, in which I have been near 
forty years together; I give it up to you: ape yourſelf to it, 
as I have done, for forty years, and then I conſent to your lea - 
ing it for a philoſophical retirement, among your friends and 
your books. Stateſmen and beauties are "_ rarely ſenſible of 
the gradations of their decay; and, too ſanguinely hoping to 
ſhine on in their meridian, often ſet with contempt and ridicule. 
I retired in time, uti conviva /atur ; or, as Pope ſays, till bet- 
ter, Ere littering youth ſball ſhove you from the ſtage. My only 
remaining ambition is to be the Counſellor and Miniſter of your 
rifng ambition; let me ſee my own youth revived in you. Let 
me be your Mentor, and with your parts and knowledge, I pro- 
miſe you, you ſhall go far. You muſt bring, on your part, ac- 
tivity and attention, and I will point out to you the proper ob- . 
jeQs for them. I own, I fear but one thing for you, and that 
is what one has generally the leaſt reaſon to fear, from one of 
your age, I mean your lazineſs ; which, if you indulge, will 
make you ſtagnate in a contemptible obſcurity all your life. It 
will hinder you from doing any thing that will deſerve to be 
- written, or from writing any thing that may deſerve to be read; 
and yet one or other of thoſe two objects ſhould be at leaſt aimed 
at by every rational being. I look upon indo'ence as a ſort of 
ſuicide ; for the Man is effectually deſtroyed, though the appe- 
tites of the Brute may ſurvive. Buſineſs by no means forbids 
pleaſures; on the contrary, they reciprocally ſeaſon each other ; 
and I will venture to affirm, that no man enjoys either in per- 
feQion, that does not join both. They whet the deſire for each 
other. Uſe yourſelf therefore, in time, to be alert and diligent 
in your little concerns: never procraſtinate, never put off till to- 


— 


Lord George Sackville, ſecond ſon, and ſecretary to his 
grace Dr. George Stone, Archbiſhop of Armagh, and Pri- 
mate of all Ire land. Ee te I „ 
morrow, 
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to-morrow, what you can do to-day ; and never do two thin 
at a time: purſue your object, be it what it will, ſteadily and 
indefatigably; and let any difficulties (if ſurmountable) rather 
unimate than ſlacken your endeavours. Perſeverance has ſur. 
priſing effects, 8 
I wiſh you would uſe yourſelf to tranſhite, every day, only 
three or four lines, from any book, in any language, into the 
carreQteſt and molt elegant Engliſh that you can think of; you 
Cannot imagine how it will inlerfibly form your ſtyle, and give 
you an habitual clegancy : it would not take you up a quarter 
of an hour ina day. This letter is fo long, that it will hardly 
leave you that quarter of an hour, the day you receive it. 80 
good night. 5 1 | 
LETTER LXXXVIL 
London, Maich the 8th, 1954. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, CO | | 
GREAT and unexpected event has lately happened in out 
miniſterial world Mr Pelham died laſt Monday of a fe- 
ver and mortification ; occaſioned by a general corruption of his 
whole maſs of blood which had broke out into ſores in his back. 
I regret him as an old acquaintance, a pretty near relation, and a 
private man, with whom | have lived many years in a ſocial and 
friendly way. He meaned well to the public ; and was incorrupt 
in a poſt where corruption is commonly contagious. If he waz 
no ſhining enterprizing Miniſter, he was a fate one, which I like 
better. Very ſhining Miniſters, like the Sun, are apt to ſcorch, 
when they ſhine the brighteſt : in our conſtitution, I prefer the 
milder light of a leſs glaring Miniſter. His ſucceſſor is not yet, at 
leaſt publicly defignatus. You will eaſily ſuppole that many are very 
willing, and very few able, to fill that poft. Various perſons are 
talked of, by different people, for it, according as their intereſt 
page them to wiſh, or their ignorance to conjecture. Mr, 
"ox is the moſt talked of, he is ſtrongly ſupported by the Duke 
of Cumberland. Mr. Legge, the Solicitor os f and Dr. 
| Lee, are likewiſe all ſpoken of, upon the foot of the Duke of 
Newcaſtle's, and the Chancellor's intereſt. Should it be any one 
of the three laſt, I think no great alterations will enſue ; but 


| ſhould Mr. Fox prevail, it would in my opinion, ſoon produce | 


changes, by no means favourable to the Duke of Newcaſtle. 
In the mean time, the wild conjectutes of volunteer politicians, 
and the ridiculous importance which, upon theſe occaſions, block- 


heads always endeavour to give themſelves, by grave looks, ſigni- 


ficant ſhrugs, and inſignificant whiſpers, are very entertaining io a 
by-ſtander, as thank God, 1 naw am. One Knows ſomething, but 
is not yet at liberty to tell it; another has heard ſomething from 
a very good hand; a third congratulates himſelf upon a certain 
degree of intimacy, which he has long had with every one of 
the candidates, though perhaps he has never ſpoken twice to any 


one of them. In ſhort, in theſe ſort of intervals, vanity, n 
. 5 | and 


| My DEAR FRIEND, 


E are here in the midſt of a ſecond win er; the cold is 
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and abſurdry always diſpl y themfelve ia the moſt ridiculous light. 


On- ho hes been fo long behind che ſcenes, as | have, is much more 
diy ted with the enteriainment than t.ole cin be who only ſee 
it tr im the pr and boxes I know the whole machinery of the 
ine, and can laugh the better a: the filly wonder and wild 


co stures ot the unintormed ſpectators. This accident, I 


thi-k, cannot in the lcaſt ffect your election, which is finally 


ſertled with your fiiend Mr Etiot. For, tet who will prevail, [ 


p etnme, he will conſider me envugh, not to overturn an ar- 
r1n7ement of that fort, in wach he cannot poſſibly be perſon- 
ally interefted. So pray go on with parliamentary prepara- 
tions. Have that object always in your view, and purſue it 
with attention. | 

take it for granted, that your late reſidence in Germany has 
made you as pertect and correct in German, as you were belore 
in French at leaſt, it is worth your while to be fo ; becauſe 
ir is worth eveiy man's while to be perfectly maſter of whatever 


language he may ever have occaſion to ſpeak, A man is not him- 


ſelf in a language which he does not thoroughly poſſeſs ; his 
thoughts are degraded, when inelegantly or imperfectly expreſſed ; 
he is cramped and confined, and conſequently can never appear 
to advantage. Fxamine and analyſe thoſe thoughts that it-ike 
you the moſt, either in converfation or in books; and you will 
find, that they owe at leaſt half their merit to the turn and ex- 
preſſion of them. There is nothing truer than that old faying, 
Nibil dictum quod non prius diftum. lt is only the manner of 
ſaying or writing it, that makes it appear new. Convince your- 
(elf that Manner is almoſt every thing, in every thing, and ſtudy 
it accordingly. _ „ | 

| am this moment informed, and I believe truly, that Mr. 
Fox ® is to ſucceed Mr. Pelham, as firſt Commiſſioner of the 
Treaſury and Chancellor of the Exchequer ; and your friend Mr. 
Yorke, of the Hague, to ſuccecd Mr Fox, as Secretary at War. I 
am not forry for this promotion of Mr. Fox, as I have always been 
upon civil erms with him, and found him ready to do me any litile 


| ſervices. He is frank and gentleman-like in his manper; and to a 


certain degiee. [ rea!ly believe will be vour friend upon my accaunt; 


if you can afterwards make him yours upon you! own, tant mieux. 
have nothing more to ſay now, but Adieu. "I 


LET T ER LXXXVIII. 
London, March the 15th, 1754. 


more ſevere, and the ſnow deeper, than they we:e in the 


firſt. I preſume your weather in Germany is not much more 
gentle; and therefore, I hope that you are,quietly and warmly 


- — A —_ ' 


* Henry Fox, created Lord Baron Holland, April 16, 1763 
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fixed at ſome good town; and will not riſk a ſecond burial in the 
ſnow, efter your late fortunate refurrection out of it. Your let. 
ters, I ſuppoſe, have not been able to make their way through 
the ice; tor I have received none trom you ſince that of the 12th 
of February from Ratiſbon. I am the more unealy at this ſtate 
of ignorance, becauſe I fear that you may have found ſome ſub- 
ſequent inconveniencies from your overturn, which you might not 
be aware of at friſt. ow. 

The curtain of the political theatre was partly drawn up the 
day before yeſterday, and exhibited a ſcene which the public in 
general did not expect: the Duke of Newcaſtle was declared 
full Lord Commiſſioner of the Treaſury, Mr. Fox Secretary of 
State in his room, and Mr. Henry Legge Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. The employments of I reaſurer of the Navy, and Secie- 
tary at War, ſuppoſed to be vacant by the promotion of Mr. Fox, 
and Mr. Legge, were to be kept in petto till the diffolution of this 
Parliament, which will probably be next week, to avoid the ex- 
pence and trouble of unneceſſary te- elections; but it was gene- 
rally ſuppoſed that Colonel Yorke, of the Hague, was to ſuc- 
ceed Mr. Fox, and George Grenville, Mr. Legge. This ſcheme, 
| had it taken place, you are, I believe, aware, was more a tem- 
porary expedient, for ſecuring the elections of the new Parlia- 
ment, and forming it, at its firſt meeting, to the intereſts and the 
inclinations of the Duke of Newcaſtle and the Chancellor, than 
a plan of Adminiſtration either intended or wiſhed to be perma- 
nent. This ſcheme was diſturbed yeſterday : Mr. Fox, who had 
ſullenly accepted the ſeals the day before, more ſullenly refuſed 
them yeſterday. His object was to be he firſt Commiſſioner of 
the Treaſury and Chancellor of the Exchequer, and conſequently 
to have a ſhare in the election of the new Parliament, and a much 


reater in the management of it when it is choſen. This neceſ- 
2 conſequence of his view defeated it; and the Duke of New- 


caſtle and the Chancellor, choſe to kick him up-ſtairs into the Se- 
cretaryſhip of State, rather than truſt him with either the eleQion 


or the management of the new Parliament. In this, conſtdering 


their reſtrictive ſituations, they certainly ated wiſely ; but whether 


Mr. Fox has done ſo, or not, in refuſing the ſeals, is a point 
which I cannot determine. If he is, as I preſume he is, animat- 


ed with revenge, and, I believe, would not be over ſcrupulous in 
the means of gratifying it, I ſhould have thought he could have 
done it better, as Secretary of State, with conſtant admiſſion into 


the Cloſet, than as a private man at the head of an oppoſition, | 
But I ſee all theſe things at too great a diſtance to be able to judge 


' ſoundly of them. The true ſprings and motives of political mea- 
ſures are confined within a very narrow circle, and known to very 


few; the good reaſons alledged are ſeldom the true ones. The | 


Public commonly judges, or rather gueſſes, wrong, and I am now 
one of that Public, I therefore recommend to you a prudent 
pytrhoniſm in all matters of ſtate, until you become one of the 


wheels 
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wheels of them yourſelf, and conſequently acquainted with the 

eral motion, at leaſt, ot the others; for as to all the minute 
and ſecret ſprings, that contribute more or leſs to the whole ma- 
chine, no man living ever knows them all, not even he who has 
the principal ditection of it. As in the human body there are in- 
numerable little veſſels and glands, that have a good deal to do, 
and yet eſcape the knowledge of the moſt ſkilful anatomiſt; he 
will know more i deed, than thoſe who only ſee the exterior of 
our bodies ; but he will never know all. This buſtle, and thoſe 
changes at Court, far from having diſturbed the quiet and ſe- 


cutity of your election, have, it poſſible, rather confirmed 


them ; for the Duke of Newcaſtle (1 muſt do him zuſtice) 
has, in the kindeſt manner imaginable to you, wrote a letter 
to Mr. Eliot, to recommend to him the utmoſt care of your 
election | 
Though the plan of adminiſtration is thus unſettled, mine, for 
my travels this ſummer, is finally ſettled ; and I now communi- 
cate it to you, that you may form your own upon it. I propoſe 
being at Spa on the 10th or 12th of May, and ſtaying there till 
the 1oth of July. As there will be no mortal there during my 
ſtay, it would be both unpleaſant and unprofitable to you to be 
ſhut up tete-&-tfre with me the whole time; I ſhould therefore 
think it beſt for you not to come to me there till the laſt week in 
June. In the mean time, I ſuppoſe, that, by the middle of 
April, you will think that you have had enough of Manheim, 
Munich, or Ratiſbon, and that diſtrict. Where would you chuſe 
to go then? for I leave you abſolutely your choice. Would you 
go to Dreſden for a month or ſix weeks? That is a good deal 


out of your way; and I am not ſure that Sir Charles will be 


there by that time. Or would you rather take Bonn in your 


{| way, ard paſs the time till we meet at the Hagu:? Fiom Man- 
heim you may have a great many good letters of recommenda- 


tion to the court of Bonn ; which Court, and its EleQor, in one 


light or another, are worth your ſeeing. From thence your jour- 


ney to the Hague will be but a ſhort one; and you wouid arrive 
there at that ſeaſon of the year when the Hague is, in my mind, 
the moſt agreeable, ſmiling ſcene in Europe; and from the 
Hague you would have but three very eaſy days journies to me 


nt Spa. Do as you like; for, as I told you before, lei 2 afſo- 


lutamente padrene. But, leſt you ſhould anſwer, that you deſire 


to be determined by me, I will eventually tell you my opinion. I 


am rather inclined to the latter plan; I mean, that of your 


coming to Bonn, ſtaying there according as you like it, and 


then paſſing the remainder of your time, that is May and June, 
at the Hague. Our connection and tranſactions with the Re- 
public of the United Provinces are ſuch, that you cannot be 
too well acquainted with that conſtitution, and with thoſe 
people. You have eftabliſhed good acquaintances there, and 
Jou have been 7/035 round by the foreign Miniſters ſo that you 
ET RE E. will 
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will be there en pais connu. Moreover, you have not ſeen the 
Stadthouder, the Gouvernante, nor the Court there, which a bn 
compte ſhould be ſeen. Upon the whole then, you cannot, in ay 
opinion, pats the months of May and June more agreeably, g 
more uſetully, than at the Hague. But, however, it you hen 


any other plin, that you like better, purive it; only let nge | 
know what you intend to do, and I ſhall moſt chearfully agne_ 


WS | | 

The Parliament will be diſſolved in about ten days, and the 
writs tor the election of the new one iſſued out immediately & 
terwards ; ſo that, by the end of next month, you may depend 
upon being Membre de la chambre baſſe; a title that ſounds high u 
foreign countries, and perhaps higher than it deſerves. 1 
you will add a better title to it in your own, I mean that ofy 
good ſpeaker in Parliament ; you have, I am fure, all the mat 
rials neceſſaty for it, if you will but put them together and adon 
them. | ſpoke in Parliament the firſt month I was in it, and 
month beſore I was of age; and froin the day 1 was elected, tif 
the day that | ſpoke, Jam ſure I thought nor dreamed of ne 
thing but ſpeaking, The firſt time, to ſay the truth, I ſpoke, 
very indifferently as to the matter; but it paſſed tolerably, in fa 
vour of the ſpirit with which I uttered it, and the words in 
which I dreffed it. I improved by degrees, till at laſt it did u. 
lerably well. The Houſe, it muſt be owned, is always extremely 
indulgent to the two or three firſt attempts of a young ſpeaker; 
and, if they find any degree of common ſenſe in what he fayy 
they make great allowances for his inexperience, and for the 


concern which they ſuppoſe him to be under. I experienced | 


that indulgence ; for, had I not been a young Member, I ſhould 
certainly have been, as I own 1 deſerved, reprimanded by the 
Houſe, for ſome ſtrong and indiſcteet things that I ſaid. Adien! 
it is indeed high time. = „ OG 


LETTER LXX XIX. 
4 London, March the 26th, 1754 
MY DEAR FRIEND. ; 
I 7 ESTERDAY I received your letter of the 15th, from Mus. 


heim, where I find you have been received in the un! 


gracious manner ; which I hope you return in a graceful one. 
As this is a ſeaſon of great devotion and ſolemnity, in all Cath 
lic countries, pray inform yourſelf of, and conſtantly attend m0, 
all their filly and pompous Church ceremonies: one ought to 

know them. I am very glad that you wrote the letter, to Lord 
———, Which, in every different caſe that can pollibly 


be ſuppoſed, was, I am ſure, both a decent and prudent ftep. } 
You will find it very. difficult, whenever we meet, to convince | 
me that you could have any good reaſons for not doing it; for 


I will, for argument's fake, ſuppoſe, what I cannot in 


believe, that he has both ſaid and done the worſt he could, — 
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and by you; what then? How will you help yourſelf? Are you | 


in a ſituation to hurt him? Certainly not; but he certainly is in 


a ſituation to hurt you. Would you how a ſullen, pouting, im- 
potent reſentment? I hope not: leave that ſilly, unavailing ſort 
of reſentment to women, and men like them, who are alwavs 
guided by bumour, never by reaſon and prudence. That pertiſh, 
uting conduct is a great deal too young, and implies too littie 
knowledge of the world, for one who has ſeen fo much of it as 
ou have. Let this be one 1nvariable rule of your conduct 
ver to ſhow the leaſt ſymptom ot reſentment, which you can- 
not, to a certain degree, gratity ; but always to ſmile, where you 
cannot ſtrike. Thete would be no living in Courts, nor indeed 
in the world, if one could not conceal, and even diiſemble, the 
juſt caules of reſentment, which one meets with every day, in 
aQive and buly life. Whoever cannot maſter his humour enough, 


pour faire bonne mine @ mauvats jeu, ſhould leave tne world, and 


retire to lome hermitage, in an untrequented deſart. By ſhowing 
an unavailing and ſullen reſentment, you authorize the reſen ment 
of thoſe who can hurt you, and whom you cannot hurt; and 
give them that very pretence, which perhaps they withed tor, 
of breaking with, and injuring you ; whereas the contrary be- 


- haviour would lay them under the reſtraints of decency at leaſt z 


and either ihackle or expoſe their malice. Beſides, captionſneſs, 
ſullenneſs, and pouting, are moſt exceedingly illiberal, and vul- - 
gar, Un bonnete homme ne les connoit point. 

| am extremely glad to hear that you are ſoon to have Voltaire 
un Manheim: immediately upon his arrival, pray make him a 
thouſand compliments from me. I admire him moit exceedingly z 
aud whether as an Epic, Dramatic, or Lyric Poet, or Profe-wri- 
ter, | think 1 juſtly apply to him the Nil molitur inept'. | long 
to read his own correct edition of Les Annales de L. Umpire, of 
which the Abr g Chronologique de I Hiſteire Uniderſile, which I 


have read is, I ſuppoſe, a ſtolen and imperiect part ; however, 


imperfect as it is, it has explained to me that chaos of hiſtory of 
ſeven hundred years, more clearly, than any other book had done 

before. You judge very rightly, that | love /e Htyle leger ct fleuri. 

| do, and ſo does every body who has any parts and tatte It 
ſhould, I confeſs, be more or leſs feuri, according to the ſub- 
ject; but at the ſame time I aſſert, that there is no ſubject that 
may not properly, and which ought not to be adorned by a cer - 
tain elegancy and beauty of ſtyle. What can be more aaorned 
than Ciceros Philoſophical Works? What more than Plato's ? 
It is their eloquence only, that has preſerved and tranſmitted 
them down to us, through ſo many centuries ; for the philoſophy 
of them is wretched, and the reaſoning part, miſerable. But 


eloquence will always pleaſe, and has always pieated. Study it 


therefore; make it the object of your thovehts an attention. Uſe 
yourſelf to relate elegantly ; that is a good {tep towards {peaking 


well in Parliament. Take ſome politica ſubject, turn it in your 


thoughts, 
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thoughts, conſider what may be ſaid, both for and againſt it, 
then put thoſe arguments into writing, in the moſt correc and 
elegant Engliſh you can. For iatiance, a ſtanding army, a place- 
bill, Sc. as to the former, conſider, on one fide, the danger 


ariſing to a free country from a great ſtanding military force; on _ 
the other fide, conſider the neceſſity of a force to repel force 


with. Examine whether a ſtanding army, though in itſelf an 
evil, may not, from circuniſtances, become a neceſſary evil, 
and be preventive ot greater dangers. As to the latter, conſider 
how far places may biaſs and warp the conduct of men, from the 


ſervice ot their country, into an unwarrantable complaiſance o 


the Court ; and, on the other hand, confider whether they can 
be ſuppoſed to have that effect upon the conduct of the people of 
probity and property, who are more ſolidly intereſted in the per- 
manent good of their country, than they can be in an uacertain 
and precarious employment. Seek for, and anſwer in your own 


mind, all the arguments that can be urged on either ſide, and = D 


write them down in an elegant ſtyle. This will prepare you for 


_ debating, and give you an habitual eloquence ;z for I would nat 
give a farthirg for a mere holiday eloquence, diſplayed once oO | 
twice in a ſeſſion, in a ſet declamation ; but I want an every. 


day, ready, and habitual eloquence, to adorn extempore and de- 
bating ſpeeches ; to make buſineſs not only clear but agreeable, 
and to pleaſe even thoſe whom you cannot inform, and who da 
not deſire to be informed, All this you may acquiie, and make 


habitual to you, with as little trouble as it coſt you to dance 2 


minuet as well as you do. You now dance it mechanically, and 
well, without thinking of it. | e 


I am furprized that you found but one letter from me at Man- 
heim, for you ought to have found four or five; there are u 


many lying for you, at your banker's at Berlin, which I wiſh you 


had, becauſe I always endeavoured to put ſomething into them, 


which, I hope, may be of uſe to you. 


When we meet at Spa, next July, we muſt have a great many 


ſerious converſations ; in which 1 will pour out all my experience 
of the world, and which | hope, you will truſt to, more thanto 
your own young notions of men and things. You will, in time, 
diſcover moſt of them to have been erroneous ; and, if you fol- 


low them long, you will perceive your error too late; but, if 


you will be led by a guide, who, you are ſure, does not mean 
to miſlead you, you will unite two things, ſeldom united in the 
ſame perſon; the vivacity and ſpirit of youth, with the caution 
and experience of age. 7 5 


Laſt Saturday, Sir 


with a promiſe that he ſhall not keep it long. Both his health 
and ſpirits are bad, two very diſqualifying circumſtances for that 


employment; yours, I hope, will enable you, ſome tine or other, | 
to go through with it. In Al events, aim at it, and if you fal 


of 


Thomas Robinſon, who had been the 
King's Miniſter at Vienna, was declared Secretary of State for 
the ſouthern department, Lord Holderneſs having taken the 
northern. Sir Thomas accepted it unwillingly, and, as I hear, 
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er fall, let it, at leaſt, be ſaid of you, Magnis tamen excidit aufis. 
Adicu. | | 
LETTER AT 


| | London, April the 5th, 1754. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, | 
Received, yelterday, your letter of the 2oth March, from 
1 Manheim, with the encloſed for Mr. Eliot; it was a very 
proper one, and [| have forwarded it to him by Mr. Harte, who 
lets out for Cornwall to-morrow morning. 1 | 
am very glad that you uſe yourſelf to tranſlations ; and I 
do not care of what, provided you ſtudy the correctneſs and ele- 
gancy of your ſtyle. The Life of Sextus Quintus is the beſt 
book, of the innumerable books written by Gregorio Leti, whom 
the Italians, very juſtly; call Leri caca libro. But I would rather 


that you choſe ſome pieces of oratory for your tranſlations ; 


whether ancient or modern, Latin or French; which would give 
on a more oratorial train of thoughts, and turn of expreſſion. 
fn your letter to me, you make ule of two words, which though 
true and correct Engliſh, are, however, from long diſuſe, be- 
come inelegant, and ſeem now to be ſtiff, formal, and in ſome 
degree, ſcriptural : the ficſt is the word namely, which you in- 


uoduce thus, You inform me of a very agrecable piece of news, 


namely, that my election is ſecured. Inſtead of wamely, I would 
always uſe, which is, or that is, that my election is ſecured, 
The other word is, Mine own inclinations : this is certainly cor- 


| tect, before a ſubſequent word that begins with a vowel ; but it 


is too correct, and is now diſuſed as too formal, notwithſtand- 
ing the hiatus occaſioned by my own. Every language has its 
peculiarities ; they are eſtabliſhed by uſage, and whether right 
or wrong, they muſt be complied with. I could inſtance many 
very abſurd ones in different languages; but ſo authoriſed by the 
jus al norma loquendi, that they muſt be ſubmitted to. Namely, 
and to auit, are very good words in themſelves, and coufribute 


1 to clearneſs, more than the relatives which we now ſubſtikute in 


their room; but, however, they cannot be uſed, except in a 
ſermon, or ſome very grave and formal compoſitions. It is with 
language as with manners; they are both eſtabliſhed by the uſage 


of people of faſhion ; it muſt be imitated, it muſt be complied 


with, Singularity is only pardonable in old age and retirement ; 
I may now be as ſingular as I pleaſe, but you may not, We 
will, when we meet, diſcuſs theſe and many other points, pro- 


| vided you will give me attention and credit; without both 
= _ it is to no purpoſe to adviſe either you or any body 


I want to know your determination, where you intend to (if 
| may uſe that expreſſion) while away your time, till the laſt 


week in June, when we are to meet at Spa; I continue rather 


in the opinion which I mentioned to you formerly, in * 
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of the Hague; but however | have not the leaſt objection to 
Dre; en, cr toary other place that you may like better. If you 
preicr the Duich icheme, you take T reves and Coblentz in your 
way, as alſo Duſſeldorp; all which places | think veu have ng 
yet ieen. At Manheim you may certainly get good letters of re. 
commencation to the Cuurts of the two kletors of Treves and 
Cologne, whom you are yet unacquaintec with ; and 1 thould 
wiſh you to know them all. For as] have oiten told you, clin 


bac meminiſſe juwabit. There is an utility in havin, terr what 


other people have ſeen, and there is a juſtinable pride in having 
ſeer what otheis have not ſeen. In the to: mer cafe, you are equal 
to others ; in the latter {uperior. As your ſtudy abroad will ng 


now be veiy long. pray, while it laſts, fee every thing, dd 


every body you can; and fee them weil, with care and attention. 
It is not to b- conceived of what advantage 1! is to any body to 


have ſeen more things, people, and countries, than cher people 


in general have, it gives them a credit, makes them referred to, 
and they become the objects of the attention of the company. 
They ate not out in any part of polite converſation ; they are 
acquainted with all the places, cuſtoms, courts, and families, 
that are likely to be menti ned; they are, as Monſieur de Mau- 
periius juſtly obſerves, de tous les pais, eomme ies /gawuns [ont 


die tous tes tems. You have, fortunately, both thoſe advantages; 1 


the only ien:ainirg point is de favor les faire walcir ; tor with- 
out that, one may as well not have them. Remember, that very 


true maxim of La Bruyere's, qu'on ne waut dans ce monde que & 


qu'en deut waleir. The knowledge of the world will teach you 
to what degree you ought to ſhow ce gue Tous valez. One mult 
by no means, on one hand, be indifferent about it ; as, on the 


other, one muſt not diſplay it with affectation, and in an over. 


| bearing manner: but, of the two, it is better to ſhow too much 
than too little. Adieu. | 2 


LETTER XC. 
25 Bath, November the 27th, 1754. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, © | . 
I Heartily congtatulate you upon the loſs of your political 
| maidenhead, of which | have received from others a very 


good account. I hear, that you were ſtepped for ſome time in 
your career; but recovered breath, and finiſhed it very well. 
I am net ſurpriſed, nor indeed concerned, at your accident; for 


I remeniber the dreadtul feeling, of that ſituation in ny ſelf; and 
as it muſt require a moſt uncommon ſhare of impudence io be 


uncencerned upon ſuch an occaſion, I am not ture that I am not 


rather glad you ſtopped. You muſt therefore now think of 


hardening yourſelf by degrees, by uſing you ſelf inſenſibly to the | 
| found of your own voice, and to the act (trifling as it ſeems) of | 


riſing vp aru fitting down again. Nothing will contribute ſo 
much to this as committee work, of elections at night, and of 


1yate 


ſtill want comfort, Mrs. 
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F private bills in the mo ning There aſking ſhort queſtions, mov- 


ing tor witneſſes to be called in, and all that kind of ſmall ware, 
will ſoon fit you to ſet up for yourſelt. | am told that you are 
much mortified at your accident; but without reaſon ; pray, let 
er be a ſpur than a curb to you. Perievere, and, depend 


upon it, it will do well at laſt. When [| fay perlevere, I do not 


mean hat you ſhould ſpeak every day, nor in every debate. 
Morecver, | would not adviſe you to ſpeak again upon public 
maiicrs tor ſome time, perhaps a month or two ; but | mean, ne- 
yer loſe view of that great object; purſue it with diſcretion, 
but purſue it always Pelotex en attendant partie. You ka- 
| have always told you that ſpeaking in public was but a knack, 
v hich thoſe who apply to the mott, will tueceed in the beſt. Two 
old members, very good jud es, have ſent me compliments upon 


this occaſion; and have aſſured me, that they plainly find it ,] 


&, though they perceived, from that natural confuſion you were 
in, that you neither ſaid all, no: perhaps what you intended, 
Upon the whole, you have ſet out very well, and have fuf- 
ficient encouragement to go on. Attend therefore aſſiduduſly, 
and obſerve carefully all that paſſes in the Houſe; for it is only 
knowledge and experience that can make a debater. But if you 
„1 hope, will adminiſter it to 
you ; for, in my opinion, ſhe may, if ſhe will, be very com- 


| fortable ; and with women, as with ſpeaking in Parliament, per- 


ſeverance will molt certainly prevail, ſooner or later. 
What lit-le l have played for here, | have won; but that is 
very far from the conſiderable ſum which you heard of. I play 
every evening from ſeven till ten, at a crown whiſt party, merely 
to ſave my eyes from reading or writing for three hours hy 
candle-light. I propoſe being in town the week after next, and 
hope to carry back with me much more health than J brought 
down here. Good night. os | 


11 


— 


Mr. Stanhope being returned to England, and ſeeing his Fa- 
ther almoſt every day, is the occaſion of an interruptian of 
two years in their correſpondence. I 


LET. 
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Bath, November the 15th, 1756, 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 5 
1 Received yours yeſterday morning, together with the Pruſſian 
papers, which J have read with great attention. If Cour 
Could bluſh, thole of Vienna and Dreſden ought, to have their 
falſhoods ſo publicly and fo undeniably expoſed. The former 
will, I preſume, next year, employ an hundred thouſand men, 
to anſwer the accuſation; and if the Empreſs of the Two 
Ruſſias is pleaſed to argue in the fame cogent manner, their lo- 


ic will be too ſtrong tor all the King of Fruſſia's rhetoric, }. 


well remember the ircaty fo often referred to in thoſe pieces, be- 
tween the two Empieſſes, in 1746. The King was ſtrongly 
prefled by the Empreſs Queen to accede to it. Waſſenaer com. 
municated it to me for that purpoſe. I aſked him it there were 
no fecret articles; ſuſpecting that there were ſome, hecauſe the 
_ oftenſible treaty was a mere harmleſs defenſive one. He aſſured 
we that there wete none. Upon which I told him, that as the 
King had alteady detenſive alliances with thoſe two Ermpreſles, 
I did not ſcc of what uſe his acceſſion to this treaty, if merely a 
_ defenſive one, could he, cicher to himſelf or the other contracting 
parties; but that, however, if it was only deſired as an indica- 
tion of the King's good-will, I would give him an act, by which 


his Majeſty ſhould accede to that treaty, as far, but no farther, 
as at preſent he ſtood engaged to the reſpective Empreſles, by the 
defenſive alliances ſubſiſting with each. This offer by no means 
| fatisfied him, which was a plain proof of the ſecret articles now 
brought to light, and which the Court of Vienna hoped to draw 


us into. I told Waſſenaer fo, and after that I heard no more of 
bis invitation. | Ls LE 


| am flill bewildered in the changes at Court, of which I find 


that all the particulars are not yet fixed. Who would have 


thought, a year ago, that Mr. Fox, the Chancellor, and the 


Duke of Newcaſtle, thould all three have quitted together ; nov | 


can | yet account for it ; explain it to me, it you can. I cannot 
ſee, neither, what the Duke of Devonſhire and Fox, whom! 
looked upon as intimately united, can have quarrelled about, 


with relation to the Treaſury; inform me if you know. I new 


doubted of the prudent verſatility of your Vicar of Bray; but! 
am ſurprized at Obrien Windham's going out of the Treaſury, 
where 1 ſhould have thought, that the intereſt of his brother-in- 
bhv, George Grenville, would have kept him. 


Having found myſelf rather worſe, theſe two or three kt | 
days, | was obliged to take ſome 7pecacranha laſt night ; = 


what you will thi: K odd, for a vomit, I brought it all up again 


in about an hour, to my great ſatisfaction and emolument, which 


Yu | 


is zcldom the cale in reflitutions, 
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MY DEAR FRIEND, 


: 0 


| and my mind from thinking. 


To C13 30K: --- 751 
You did well to go to the Duke of Newcaſtle, who, I ſup- | 


pole, will have no more levees ; however, go from time to 
time, and leave your name at his door, tor you have 2— 


to him. Adieu. 


E T cxil. 
Bath, Dec. the 14th, 1756. 
HAT can | ſay to you from this place, where every day is | 


till but as the firſt, tho! by no means ſo agreeably paſſed, 
as Antony deſcribes his to have been? The fame nothings ſuc- 


coeed one another every day, with me, as regularly and uniformly 


as the hours of the day. You will think this tireſome, and ſo 
it is; but how can | help it? Cut off from ſociety by my deaf- 


nels, and diſpirited by my ill health, where could I be 


better? You will ſay, perhaps, where could you be worſe? 


Only in priſon, or the galleys, I confeſs. However I fee a pe- 


riod to my Ray here, and I have fixed in my own mind, a time 


fot my return to London; not invited there by either politics or 


pleaſures, to both which [ am equally a ſtranger, but merely to 
be at home ; which, after all, according to the vulgar ſaying, i is 
home, be it ever ſo homely. 

The political ſettlement, as it is called, is 1 fad, by no meant 


| fettled: Mr. Fox, who took this place in his way to his brother's, 


where he intended to paſs a month, was ſtopped ſhort by an ex- 
preſs, which he received, from his 'conneQtion, to come to 1own 
immediately; and accordingly he ſet out from hence very early, 
two days ago. I had a very long converſation with him, in which 
he was, ſeemingly at leaſt, very frank and communicative; but 
ſill 1 own myſelf in the dark. In thoſe matters, as in 'moſt 

others, half knowledge (and mine is at moſt that) is more apt to 


| lead one into error, than to carry one to truth; and our own va- 


nity contributes to the ſeduction. Our conjettutes paſs upon us 
for truths; we will know what we do not know, and often, 


| what we cannot know: ſo mortifying to our pride is the bare 
ſuſpicion of ignorance! 


t has been reported here, that the Empreſs of Ruſſia is dying ; ; 
this would be a fortunate event indeed for the King of Pruſſia, 
and neceſſarily produce the neutrality and inaction, at leaſt, of 
that great power; which would be a heavy weight taken out of 
the oppoſite ſcale to the King of Prufſia. The Augu//iffima muſt, 
in that caſe, do all herſelf; for though France will no doubt 


1 yon largely, it will, I believe, perform but ſcantily ; as it de- 


es no better, than that the different powers of Germany ſhould 


tear one another to pieces. 


I hope you frequent all the Courts; a man ſhould make his 


| face familiar there. Long habit produces favour inſenſibly ; and 
_ acquaintance often does more than friendfhip, in that climate, 


where les beaux ſentimens are not the natural growth, 
Adieu! I am going to the ball, to fave my eyes from reading, 


LET: 
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Bath, January the 12th, 1767. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 5. i T0 

1 Waited quietly, to fee when either your leiture, or your in. 
I clinations, would allow you to honour me with a letter; and 
at laſt I received one this morning very near a ſortnight aiter you 
went from hence. You will fav, that you had no news to write 
me; and that probably may be tiue ; but, without news, one has 
always ſomething to ſay to thoſe with whom one deſires to have 
any thing to do. ” 
Your obſervation is very juſt with regard to the King of Pruſſa, 
whom the moſt auguſt Houle of Auſtiia would moſt unqueſtion- 
ably have poiſoned a century or two ago. But now that Terra 


Aftrea reliquit, Kings and Princes die of natural deaths; even 


war is puſillanimouſly carried on in this degenerate age; quarter 
is given; towns are taken, and the people ſpared: even in x 
ſtorm, a woman can hardly hope for the benefit of a rape. 


Whereas (ſuch was the humanity of former days) priſoners were 
killed by thouſands in cold blood, and the generous victors ſpared 


neither man, woman, nor child. Heroic actions of this kind 


were performed at the taking of Magdeburg. The King of 


Pruſſia is certainly now in a ſituation that muſt ſoon decide his 
fate and make him Czfar or nothing. Notwithſtanding the march 
of the Ruſſians, his greateſt danger, in my mind, lies weſtward, 
I have no great notion of Apraxin's abilities, and I believe, many 
a Pruſſian Colonel would out-general him. But Brown, Picco- 


lomini, Luccheſe, and many other veteran officers in the Auſ. 


trian troops, ate reſpe cable enemies. | 
Mr. Pitt ſeems to me to have almoſt as many enemies to en- 
counter as his Pruſſian Majeſty. The late Miniſtry, and the 
| Duke's party, will, I preſume, unite againſt him and his Tory 
friends: and then quarrel among themſelves again His bel, if 
not his only chance of ſupporting himſelf would be, if he had 
credit enough in the city, to hinder the advancing of the 
money to any adminiſtration but his own ; and I have met with 
| ſome people here who think that he has. | 


l have put off my journey from hence for a week, but no 


longer. | find I ſtill gain ſome ſtrength and ſome fleſa here, and 
therefore 1 will not quit, while the run is for me. 


By a letter which | reccived this morning from Lady Allen, | 
] obſerve that you are extiemely well with her; and it is well 


for you to be ſo. for ſhe is an excellent and warm puff. 


7 A propos (an expreſſion which is commonly uſed to introduce „ 
v»uhatever is untelative to it) you ſhould apply to ſome of Lord 


Holderneſs's people, for ihe peruſal of Mi. Cope's letters. It 
will not be refuſed you; and the ſooner you have them the 
better. I do not mean them as modeis for your manner of 
writing, but as out-lines of the matter you are to write upon, 
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If you have not read Hume's Effays, read them; they are 
four very ſmall volumes; I have juſt finiſhed, and am extremely 
pleaſed with them. He thinks impartially, deep, often new; 


and, in my mind, commonly juſt. Adieu. 


"L EL 1. %® KR BOY. 
Blackheath, September the 17th, 1757. 

MY DEAR FRIEND, | | 
ORD Holdernels has been ſo kind as to communicate to 
me all the letters which he has received from you hitherto, 
dated the 15th, 19th, 23d, and 26th Auguſt; and alfo a draught 
of that which he wrote to you the gth initint. I am very well 
leaſed with all your letters ; and, what 1s better, I can teil you 
that the King is ſo too; and he taid, but three days ago, to Monſieur 
Munchauten, He (meaning you) iet, out very well ; and I ie his 
letters, Prodi ſed that, like ut of my Engl ſþ Miniflers abroad, he 
does not grow idle hereofier. do that here is both praiſe to flatter, 
and a hint to warn you. What Lord Holderneſs recommends to 


| you, being by the King's order, intimates alſo a degree of 


apptoba ion; fur the her ink, and the larger character, ſhow, 
that his Majeſty, whole eyes are grown weaker, intends to read 


all your letters himſelf. Therefore, pray do not neglect to get 


the blackeſt ink you Can; and to make your Secretary enlarge his 
hand, though Carlleurs it is a very good one. os 


1 Had1 been to with an advantageous ſituation for you, and a 


good debut in it, I could not have wiſhed you either, better than 
both have hitherto proved. Phe ret will depend entirely upon 
yourſelf ; and | own, I begin to have much better hopes than I 
had; for | know, by my own experience, that the more one 
works, the more willing one is to work. We are all, more 
or leſs, des animaux dbabitude. I remember very well, that 


when | was in buſineſs, I wrote four or five hours together eyery 


day, more willingly than I ſhould now halt an hour; and this is 
moſt certain, that when a inan has applied himſelf to buſineſs 
half the day, the other half goes off the more cheerfully and a- 


 greeably. This I found fo ſenſibly, when J was at the Hague, 


that I never taſted company ſo well, nor was ſo good company 
myſelf, as at the ſuppers of my pott days. I take Hamburgh 
now, to be le centre du refuge Allemand. If you have any Ha- 
nover refugies among them, pray take care to be particularly at- 
tentive to them. How do you like your houſe? Is it a conve- 


nient one? Have the Caſſerolles been employed in it yet? You 
will find /es petits ſoupers fins leſs expenſive, and turn to better 


account, than large dinners for great companies. 


I hope you have written to the Duke of Newcaſtle; I take it 
for granted, that you have to all your brother Minifters of the 


northern department. For God's ſake be diligent, alert, aQive, i 


and indefatigable in your buſineſs. You want nothing but la- 


bour and induſtiy, to be one day, whatever you pleaſe, in your 


- Own Way. | Gina 


N 
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We think and talk of nothing here but Breſt, which is um- 

verſally ſuppoſed to be the object of our great expedition. A 
great and important object it is. I d the affair muſt be 
bruſque, or it will not do. If we ſucceed it will make France 


put ſome water to its wine. As for my own private Opinion, 


1 own, I rather wiſh than hope ſucceſs. However, ſhould our 
expedition fail, Magnis tamen excidit aufis, and that will be better 
than our late languid manner of making war. 3 


To mention a perſon to you whom I am very indifferent 


about, I mean myſelf, I vegetate ſtill juſt as I did when we 

parted; but I think I begin to be ſenſible of the autumn of the 
| year, as well as the autumn of my own life. I feel an internal 
awkwardneſs, which in about three weeks I ſhall carry with me 
to the Bath, where I hope to get rid of it, as I did laſt year, 


The beſt cordial I could take, would be to hear from time 0 


time, of your induſtry and diligence ; for in that caſe I ſhould 


conſequently hear of your ſucceſs. Remember your own motto, 


| Nullum numen abeft fi fit prudentia. Nothing is truer. Yours, 
LET TSR NOV -- - 
RTE Blackheath, September the 23d, 1757. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, . 


I Received but the day before yeſterday your letter of the 3d, 


from the head-quarters at Selfingen; and, by the way, it is 


but the ſecond that I have received from you ſince your arrival 


at Hamburgh. 'Whatever was the cauſe of your going to the 


army, I approve of the effect; for I would have you, as much 


as poſſible, ſee every thing that is to be ſeen. That is the true 
uſeful knowledge, which informs and improves us when we we 


young, and amuſes 
nmeminiſſe juwabit. I could wiſh that you would (but I know 


you will not) enter in a book a ſhort note only, of whatever you 


ſee or hear, that is very remarkable; I do not mean a German 


album, ſtuffed with people's names, and Latin ſentences ; but 
I mean (uch a book as, if you do not keep now, thirty years | 
hence you would give a great deal of money to have kept. 4 


propos de bottes, for J am told he always wears his; was hi 

Royal Highneſs very gracious to you, or not? I have my doubts 
about it. The neutrality, which he has concluded with Mareſhal 
de Richelieu, will prevent that bloody battle which you expected ; 


but what the king of Pruſſia will ſay to it, is another point. | 


He was our only ally; at preſent, probably we have not one 


in the world. If the King of Pruſſia can get at Monſieur de | 


Soubize's and the Imperial army, before other troops have 


joined them, I think he will beat them; but what then? He | 
has three hundred thouſand men to encounter afterwards. He | 


muſt ſubmit ; but he may ſay with truth, Si Pergama 


| defendi potuiſſent. The late action between the Pruſſians and 1 
_ Ruffians has only thinned the human ſpecies, without Lie | 


us and others when we are old, Olla bee 
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either party a victory; which is plain by each party's claiming 
it. Upon my word, our ſpecies will pay veiy dear for the 
quarrels and ambition of a few, and thoſe by no means the moſt 
valuable part of it. If the many were wiſer than they are, 
the few mult be quieter, and would perhaps be juſter and better 
than they are. 5 | 

Hamburgh I ſind, ſwarms with Graf5, Graffins, Furſis, and 
Fuftrins, Hocheits, and Durchlaugticheits, I am glad of it, for 
vou muſt neceſſarily be in the midſt of them, and I am till 
gladder, that, being in the micſt of them, you muſt neceſſarily 
be under ſome conſttaint of ceremony; a thing which you do 


{ not love, but which is, however, very uſeful. 


[ defired you in my laſt, and I repeat it again in this, to give 
me an account of your private and domeſtic life, How do you 
paſs your 2 Have they, at Hamburgh, what are called 


it Paris des Maiſons, where one goes without ceremony, ſups or 


not, as one pleaſes? Are you adopted in any ſociety? Have 
you any rational brother Miniſters, and which? What ſort of 
things are your operas? In the tender, I doubt they do not excel ; 
for mein lieber ſchatæ, and the other tenderneſſes of the Teu- 


| tonic language, would, in my mind, ſound but indifferently 


ſet to ſoft muſic ; for the &rawura parts, I have a very great opi- 


nion of them; and das, der dinner dich erſchlege, muſt, no 
doubt, make a tremendouſly fine piece of recitativo, when ut- 


tered by an angry hero, to the rumble of a whole orcheſtra ; 
including drums, trumpets, and French horns, Tell me your 
whole allotment of the day, in which I hope four hours, at leaſt, 
are ſacred to writing; the others cannot be better employed 
than in liberal pleaſures. In ſhort, give me a full account of 


your fiecchi. I love to fee thoſe, in whom I intereſt myſelf, in 
their undreſs, rather than in gala; I know them better ſo. I 
recommend to you, etiam atque etiam, method and order in 
every thing you undertake. Do you obſerve it in your accounts? 

you do not, you will be a beggar, though you were to receive 


the appointments of a Spaniſh Embaſſador extraordinary, which 


we a thouſand piſtoles a month ; and in your miniſterial buſineſs, 
if you have not regular and ſtated hours for ſuch and ſuch 
of it, you will be in the hurry and confuſion of the Duke of 
N =, doing every thing by halves, and nothing well, nor 


| ſoon, I ſuppoſe ycu have been feaſted through the Corps diplo- 


matique at Hamburgh, excepting Monſieur Champeaux ; with | 


| »hom, however, I hope you live poliment et galamment, at all 


third places, | 8 
Lord Loudon is much blamed here for his retrait des dix milles, 
fer it is ſaid that he had above that number, and might, conſe- 


Pently, have acted offenſively, inſtead of retreating; eſpecially, 


u his retreat was contrary to the unanimous opinion (as it is 


1 now ſaid) of the council of war. In our Miniſtry, 1 ſuppoſe. 


80 pretty quietly, for the D. of N. has not plagued me 
RATES ONE ä | theſe 


yourſelf in your un-miniſterial character, your incognito, without 
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theſe two months. When his Royal Highneſs comes over, which, 


I rake it for granted, he will do very toon, the yriat puſh wil. 


I preſume, be made at his Grace and Nir. Pitt; bur without 


effect, it they agree, as it is viſibly their intereſt todo; andy 


that caſe. t'.eir Parhiamentry ftrength will ſupport them axaiſt 


all attacks. You may remember, I ſaid at firit, that the popy- 


larity would ſoon be on the fide of thoſe who oppoſed the po- 


pular Militia bill, and now it appears ſo with a vengeance, in 
almoſt every county in England, by te tumults and inturreQtions 


of the people, who ſwear that they will not be inliſted. Thar 
ſilly ſcheme muſt, therefore, be dropped, as quietly as may 


be. Now that | have told you all that I know, and alma 


all that I think, 1 with you a good tupper and a good night. 
LL EL LL MY XCVII. 
Blackbeath, September the zoth, 1735). 
MV DEAR FRIEND, „ : 
Have fo little to do, that I am ſurprized how I can find 
time to write to you lo often. Do not ſtare at the ſeeming 
paradox; for it is an undoubted truth, that the leſs one has to 
do, the leſs time one finds to do it in. One yawns, one pro- 


craſtinates, one can do it when one will; and therefore one 


ſeldom does it at all: whereas thoſe who have a great deal of 
buſineſs, muſt (to uſe a vulgar expreſſion) buckle to it; and 
then they always find time enough to do it in. I hope your 
cv experience has, by this time, convinced you of this truth. 
I received your laſt, of the 8th. It is now quite over with 
a very great man, who will itill be a very great man, though 
a Very unfortunate one. He has qualities of the mind that 


him above the reach of theſe misfortunes ; and if reduced, 6 
perhaps he may, to the marche of Brandenburgh, he will always 


find in himifelf the comfort, and with all the world the credit, 
of a philoſopher, a legiſlator, a patron and a profeſſor of am 
and ſciences. He will only lote the fame of a conqueror : 4 
_ cruel fame, that ariſes from the deſtruction of the human 
| ſpecies. Could it be any fatisfaQtion to him to know, I could 
tell him, that he is at this time the moſt popular man in ths 
kingdom ; the whole nation being enraged at that neutrality 


which haſtens and completes his ruin. Between you and me, 


the King was not leſs enraged at it himſelf, when he ſaw the 


terms of it; and it affeQed his health more than all that had | 


happened before. Indeed, it ſeems to me a voluntary cor 


ccthon of the very worſt that could have happened, u 


the worſt event. We now begin to think that our grelt 
and ſecret expedition is intended for Martinico and St. Dr 
mingo ; if that be true, and we ſucceed in the attempt, ve 


thall receive, and the French loſe, one of the moſt valuable | 


branches of commerce, I mean ſugar. The French now ſupp!) 
all the foreign markets in Europe with that commodity, we 
ſupply ourtclves with it. This would make us ſome. 
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| for our ill luck, or ill conduct, in North America; where Lord 


Loudon, with twelve thouland men, thought himſelf no match 
for the French with but ſeven; and Admiral Holbourne, with 
ſeventeen ſhips of the line, declined attacking the French, be- 
cauſe they had eighteen, and a greater weight of metal, accord- 
ing to the new fea-phraſe, which was unknown to Blake. I 
hear that letters have been ſent to both, with very ſevere repri- 
mands. I am told, and I believe it is true, that we are nego- 
tiating with the Corſican, I will not fay rebels, but aſſertors of 
their natural rights; to receive them, and whatever form of 
government they think fit to eſtabliſh, under our protection, 
upon condition of their delivering up to us Port Ajaccio ; which 
may be made ſo ſtrong and ſo good a one, as to be a tull equi- 
valent for the loſs of Port Mahon. This is, in my mind, a very 
good ſcheme ; for though the Corſicans are a parcel of cruel 


and perfidious raſcals, they will in this ca'e be tied down to 
us by their own intereſt and their own danger; a folid ſecu- 


rity with knaves, though none with fools. His Royal High- 
neſs the Duke is hourly expected here: his arrival will make 
ſome buſtle; for 1 believe it is certain, that he is reſolved 


to make a puſh at the Duke of N. Pitt, and Co; but it 


will be ineffectual, if they continue to agree, as, to my certain 


knowledge, they do at preſent. This Parliament is theirs, cetera 


quis neſcit ? E — - 

Now that I have told you all that I know, or have heard, of 
public matters, let us talk of private ones, that more nearly 
and immediately concern ns. Admit me to your nre-ſide, in 
your little room ; and as you would converſe with me there, 
write to me for the future from thence. Are you completely 
mpp: yet? Have you formed what the world calls connections; 
that is, a certain number of acquaintances, whom, from acci- 
dent or Choice, you frequent more than othets? Have you 
either fine or well-bred women there; Y a-t-il quelque bon ton? 
All fat and fair, I preſume ; too proud and too cold to make 
advances, but at the ſame time, too well bred, and too 
warm to reject them, when made by un hannete homme avec des 
mani rex. : 55 | „ 

Mr. “ is to be married, in about a month, to Miſs ® . 


Tam very glad of it; for, as he* will never be a man of the 
world, but will always lead a domeſtic and retired life, ſhe ſeems 


to have been made on purpofe for him. Her natural turn is as 


grave and domeſtic as his; and ſhe ſeems to have been kept 4 


r aunts @ la glace, inſtead of being raiſed in a hot-bed, as mo 
young ladies are of late. If, three weeks hence, you write- 
bim a ſhort compliment of congratulation upon the occaſjon, he, 
bis mother, and tutti quarti, would be extremely pleaſed with 


it. Thoſe attentions are always kindly taken; and coſt one 


nothing but pen, ink and paper. I conſider them as draughts 

upon good-breeding, where the exchange is always greatly in 

favour of the drawer. A propos of exchange; I hope you have, 
TEC 1 2 | e 


Michel's repreſentations are combined with other circumſtances; 
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with the help of your Secretary, made yourſelf correctly maſter 1 ©: 
of that ſort of knowledge, Courle of Exchange, Agio, Bana, |} © 
 Reichs-Thalers ; down to Marien Greſchen. It is very little trouble ys. 
to learn it; it is often of great uſe to know it. Good night, and Se 
God bleſs you. KEE | | = 
LET 8 KATY in 

| Blackheath, October the 1oth, 1757. be 

MY DEAR FRIEND, | SS r. 
T is not without ſome difficulty that I ſnatch this moment 5 

| of leiſure from my extreme idlenels, to inform you of the 5 
preſent lamentable and aſtoniſhing ſtate of affairs here, which you 10 


would know but imperfectly from the public papers, and but 
partially from your private correſpendence. Or ſus then 
Our invincible Armada, which colt at leaſt half a million, failed, 
as you know, ſome weeks ago; the object kept an inviolable 
ſecret: conjectures various, and expectations great. Breſt was 
perhaps to be taken; but Martinico and St. Domingo, at leaſt, 
When lo! the important ifland of Aix was taken without the 
leaſt reſiſtance, ſeven hundred men made priloners, and ſome 
pieces of cannon carried off. From thence we failed towardy 
Rochfort, which it ſeems was our main. objed ; and conſequently 
one ſhould have ſuppoted that we had pilots on board who knew 
all the ſoundings and landing-places there and thereabouts; 
but no; for Gereral M*rd**nt aſked the Admiral, if he could 
land him and the troops near Rochſort? The Admiral faid, 
With great caſe. To which the General replied ; But can you 
take us on boaid again? To which the Admiral anſwered, Tat, . 
like all naval operations, will depend upon the wind. It fo, faid 
the General, I'll een go home again. A council of war was 
immediately called, where it was unanimouſly reſolved, that it 
was adviſable to return; accordingly, they are returned. A 
the expeCtatiors of the whole nation had been raiſed to the 
higheſt pitch, the univerſal diſappointment and indignation have 
 miten in proportion; and I queſtion whether the ferment 
of men's minds was ever greater. Sulpicions, you may be ſure, 
are various and endleſs ; but the mott prevailing one is, that the 
tail of the Hanover neutrality, like that of a comet, extended 
itſelf to Rochfort. What encourages this ſuſpicion is, that 3 
French man of war went unmoleſted through our whole fleet, 
as it lay near Rochfort. Haddock's whole ſtory is revived; 


and the whole together, makes up a maſs of diſcontent, reſent- | 
ment, and even fury, greater than perhaps was ever know in 
this country before. Theſe are the fats, draw your own Con- 
cluſions from them; for my part, J am loſt in aſtoniſhment and 
conjectures, and do not know where to fix. My experience has 
ſhown me, that many things, which ſeem extremely probable, 


'  mre not true; and many, which ſeem highly improbable, 


te true; fo that I will conclude this article, as * 


ble 
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does almoſt every article of his hiſtory, with ſaying, but of this 
every man wwiil believe as he thinks proper. What a diſgraceful 
year will this be in the annals of this country ? May its good 
genius, it ever it appears again, tear out thoſe ſheets, thus 
{tained and blotted by our ignominy! 

Our domeſtic affairs are, as far as I know any thing of them, 
in the ſame ſituation as when I wrote to you laſt ; but they will 
begin to be in motion upon the approach of the ſeſſion, and upon 
the return of the Duke; whoſe arrival is moſt impatiently ex- 
pected by the mob of London; though not to ſtrow flowers 
in his way. ET 0 

| leave this place next Saturd:y, and London the Saturday 
following, to be the next day at Bath. Adieu. 


CCC... 
London, October the 17th, 1757. 


MY DEAR FRIEND. 
VOK laft, of the zoth paſt, was a very good letter; 
and I will believe half of what you aſſure me, that you 
returned the Landgrave's civilities. I cannot poſſibly go 
father than halt, knowing that you are not laviſh of your 


I words, eſpecially in that ſpecies of eloquence called the adu- 
I litory. Do not uſe too much diſcietion, in profiting of the 


Landgrave's naturalization of you ; but go pretty often and 


- feed with him. Chuſe the company of your ſuperiors, when- 
ever you can have it ; that is the right and true pride. The 
| miſtaken and filly pride is, to primer among 1nferiors. 

Hear, O Iſrael! and wonder. On Sunday morning laſt, the 


Duke gave up his commiſſion of Captain General, and his regi- 
ment of guards. You will aſk me why? I cannot tell you; 
but 1 will tell you the cauſcs aſſigned; which, perhaps, are 
none of them the true ones. It is ſaid that the King reproached 
him with having exceeded his powers, in making the Hanover 
Convention : which his R. H. abſolutely denied, and threw up 
thereupon. This is certain, that he appeared at the drawing- 


dom, at Kenſington, laſt Sunday, after having quitted, and 
vent ftraight ro Windſor ; where, his people ſay, that he in- 


tends to reſide quietly, and amuſe hiniſelt as a private man. 
But | conjeQure that matters will ſoon be made up again, and 
that he will reſume his employments. You will eafily imagine 
what ſpeculations this event has occaſioned 1n the public ; I ſhall 


reither trouble you, nor myſelf with relating them; nor would 
this ſheet of paper, or even à quire more, contain them. Some 
Tefine enough, to ſuſpect that it is a concerted quarrel, to juſtify 


ſomebedy to ſomebody, with regard to the Convention; but I do 


not believe it. 


His R H's people lcad the Hanover Miniſters, and more par- 


ucular our friend Muncl auien here, with the whole blame; but 


with what degree of truth I know not. This only is certain, 
Fe RS | Q q V that 
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that the whole negotiation of that affair was broached, and 
carried on, by the Hanover Miniſters, and Monſier Stemberg at 
Vienna, abſolutely unknown tvs the Engliſh Miniſters, till it was 
executed. This affair combined (for people will combine it) 
with the aſtoniſhing return of our great armament, not only 
re inſedla, but even intentata makes ſuch a jumble of refleQiong, 
_ conjectures, and refinements, that one is weary of hearing them. 
Our Tacituſes and Machiavels go deep, fuipet the worſt, and 
perhaps, as they often do overſhoot the mark. For my own 
part, I fairly confeſs that I am bewildered, and have not certain 
poſiulata enough, not only to tound any opinion, but even to 


form conjectures upon; and this is the language which I think 


you ſhould hold to all who ſpeak to you, as to be ſure all will, 
upon that ſubject. Plead, as you truly may, your own igno- 
rance; and fay, that it is impoſſible to judge of thoſe nice 
points, at ſuch a diſtance, and without knowing all circum- 
ſtances, which you cannot be ſuppoſed to do. And as to the 
Duke's reſignation ; you ſhould, in my opinion, ſay, that per- 
baps there might be a little too much vivacity in the cafe ; but 
that, upon the whole, you make no doubt of the thing's being 
ſoon ſet right again; as, in truth, I dare ſay it will. Upon 
theſe delicate occaſions you muſt practiſe the miniſterial ſhru 

and perſiflaye ; for ſilent geſticulations, which you would . 
moſt inclined to, would not be ſufficient: ſomething muſt be 


ſaid, but that ſomething, when analyſed, muſt amount to no- 


thing. As for inſtance, II eff vrai gu” on y gerd, mais que 


woulez Vous que je vous diſe,—il y a bien du pour et du contre, m 
petit Refident ne ⁊ oit gueres le fond du fac. —ll faut attendre—— 
Thoſe ſort of expletives are of infinite uſe ; and nine people in 


ten think they mean ſomething. But, to the Landgrave of Heſſe, 
I think you would do well to ſay, in ſeeming confidence, that 
you have good reaſon to believe, that the principal objection of 


his Majeſty to the Convention was, that his Highneſs's intereſts, 


and the affair of his troops, were not ſufficiently confidered init. 


To the Pruſſian Miniſter, aſſert boldly, that you know de ſpiens 


certaine, that the principal object of his Majeſty's, and his Britiſh 
Miniſtry's attention, is not only to perform all their preſent 
engagements with his Maſter, but to take new and ſtronger 
ones for his ſupport ; for this is true at leaſt at preſent f 
Lou did very well in inviting Comte Bothmar to dine with you. 
You ſee how minutely | am informed of your proceedings, 
though not from yourſelf. Adieu. 3 


| ga to Bath next Saturday ; but direct your letters, as uſual, | 


to London. 


LET- 
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C 
| . Bath, ORtober the 26th, 1757. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, x | 
1 Arrived here ſafe, but far from ſound, laſt Sunday, I have 
conſequently drank theſe waters but three days, and yet I 


find myſelf ſomething better for them. The night before 1 left 
London, I was for ſome hours at Newcaſtle-houſe; where the 


letters, which came in that morning, lay upon the table; and 


his Grace ſingled out yours, with great approbation, and at 
the ſame time aſſured me of his Majeſty's approbation too. To 


theſe two approbations, I truly add my own, which, ſans va- 


ait:, may perhaps be as good as the other two. In that letter 


you venture wos fetits raiſonnemens very properly, and then as 


properly, make an excuſe for doing fo. Go on with diligence, 
and you will be, what I began to deſpair of your ever being, 


N ſomebody. I am perſuaded, if you would own the truth, that 


you feel yourſelf now, much better ſatisfied with yourſelf, than 


| you were while you did nothing. 


Application to buſineſs, attended with approbation and ſuc- 
ceſs, flatters and animates the mind; which, in idleneſs and 


inaction, ſtagnates and putrefics. I would with, that every ga- 
tional man would, every night when he goes to bed, aſk him- 
elf this queſtion, I hat have I dine to-day ? Have I done any 


thing that can be of uſe to myſelf or others? Have I employed 


my time, or have I ſquandered it? Havel lived ont the day, 
or have I dozed it away in ſloth and lazineſs ? A thinking being, 


muſt be pleaſed or confounded, according as he can anſwer him- 
ſelf theſe queſtions. I obſerve that you are in the ſecret of 
what is intended, and what Munchauſen is gone to Stade to pre- 


= pare. A bold and dangerous experiment, in my mind; and 


which may probably end in a ſecond volume to the Hiſtory of 
the Palatinate, in the laſt century. His Serene Highneſs of 
Brunſwick has, in my mind, played a prudent and a ſaving 
game ; and I am apt to belieye, that the ather Serene Highneſs, 


at Hamburgh, is more likely to follow his example, than to 


embark in the great ſcheme. ; ED” 
I ſee no ſigns of the Duke's reſuming his employments ; but, 
on the contrary, J am aſſured, that his Majeſty is cooly deter- 


mined to do as well as he can without him. The Duke of De- 


vonſhire, and Fox, have worked hard to make up matters in 


the cloſet, but to no purpoſe. People's ſelf-love is very apt to 


make them think themſelves more neceſſary than they are; and 


I ſhrewdly ſuſpect, that his Royal Highneſs bas been the dupe 


of that ſentiment, and was taken at his word when he leaſt ex- 

* it; like my predeceſſor, Lord Harrington; who, when 
e went into the cloſet to reſign the ſeals, had them not about 
him; ſo ſure he thought bimſelf of being prefſed to keep 


| them. | 


The 
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The whole talk of London, of this place, and of every place 
in the whole kingdom, is of our great, expenſive, and yet fruit. 
leſs expedition: | have ſcen an Officer who was there, a very 
ſenſible and obſerving man ; who told me, that, had we at. 
tempted Rochfort, the day after we. took the iſſand of Aix, our 
ſucceſs had been infallible ; but that after we had ſauntered 
(God knows why) eight or ten days in the ifland, he thinks the 
attempt would have been impracticable; becauſe the French had 
in that time got together all the troops in that neighbourhood, 
to a very conſiderable number. In ſhort, there muſt have been 
ſome ſecret in that Whole affair, that has not yet tranſpired ; 
and I cannot help ſuſpeQting that it came from Stade. We had 


not been ſucceſstul there; perhaps we were not deſirous, that 


an expedition, in which we had neither been concerned nor con- 
ſulted, ſhould prove fo: M nt was cur creature; anda 
word to the wiſe will ſometimes go a great way. M nt is 
to have a public trial, from which the public expects great dif- 
coveries—Not I. So or ; 

Do you viſit Soltikow, the Ruſſian Miniſter, whoſe houſe, l 
am told, is the great fcene of pleaſure at Hamburgh ? Hy 
miſtreſs, I take for granted, is by this time dead, and he wean 
ſame other body's ſhackles. Her death comes, with regard to 


the King of Pruſſia, comme la moutarde apres diner. I am curious 


to ſee what tyrant will ſucceed her, not by Divine, but by Mil. 


tary right; for, barbarous as they are now, and ſtill more 
barbarous as they have been formerly, they have had very little | 


regard to the more barbarous notion of divine, indefeaſible, 
hereditary right. 


The Prætorian bands, that is the guards, I preſume, have been " 


engaged in the intereſts of the Imperial Prince; but ſtill, I think, 
that little John of Arcbangel will be heard of upon this occaſion, 
unleſs prevented by a quieting draught of Hemlock or Night 


Thade ; for I ſuppoſe they are not arrived to the politer and 


genteeler poiſons of Acqua Tufana *, ſugar-plumbs, Tc. 
Lord Halifax has accepted his old employment, with the 
Honorary addition of the Cabinet Council. And ſo we heartily 
with you a good night. . N 

9 e 
* Bath, November the 4th, 1757. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, >< 


HH ſons of Britain, like thoſe of Noah, muſt cover their 
1 parent's ſhame as well as they can; for to retrieve its 
honour is now too late, One would really think that our M- 
niſters and Generals were all as drunk as the Patriarch was 
TD RS r 
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Acqua Tufana, a Neopolitan low poiſon, reſembling clern 
water, and invented by a woman at Naples, of the name of 
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However, in your ſituation, you muſt not be Cham; but ſpread 
your cloak over our diſgtace, as far as it will go. M nt 
calls aloud for a public trial ; and in that, and that only, the 
public agrees with him. "There will certainly be one; but of 
what kind is not yet fixed. Some are for a Parliamentary in- 
quiry, others for a Martial one : neither will, in my opinion, 
diſcover the true ſecret ; for a ſecret there moſt unqueſtionably 
is Why we ſtaid ſix whole days in the iſland of Aix, mortal 
cannot imagine ; which time the French employed, as it was 
obvious they would, in aſſembling all their troops in the ncigh- 
bourhood of Rochfort, and making our attempt then really im- 
praQticable. The day after we had taken the iſland of Aix, 
your friend, Colonel Wolfe, publicly offered to do the buſinels, 
with five hundred men and three ſhips only. In all theſe com- 
plicated political machines, there are ſo many wheels within 


wheels, that it is always difficult, and ſometimes impoſſible, to 


gueſs which of them gives direction to the whole. Mr. Pitt is 
convinced that the principal wheel, or, if you will, the ſpoke in 
his zvheel, came from Stade. This. is certain, at leaſt, that 
M——nt was the man of confidence with that perſon. What- 


ever be the truth of the caſe, there is, to be ſure, hitherto, an 


Hiatus Lale deflenlus. 1 
The meeting of the Parliament will certainly be very nume- . 


| rous, were it only from curioſiry ; but the majority on the ſide 
of the Court will, I dare ſay, be a great one. The people of the 


late Captain General, however inclined to oppoſe, will be obliged _ 
to concur. Their commiſſions, which they have no deſire to 

loſe, will make them traQtable ; for thoſe Gentlemen, though 
all men of honour, are of Soſia's mind ; gue le vrai Amphitrion 
eft celui ou Pon dine. The Tories, and the City, have engaged 
to ſupport Pitt ; the Whigs, the Duke of Newcaſtle ; the in- 


dependent, and the impartial, as you well know, are not worth 


mentioning. It is faid, that the Duke intends to bring the affair 
of his Convention into Parliament, for his own juſtification: I 
can hardly believe it; as I cannot conceive that rranſaQtions ſo 
merely EleQtoral can be proper objects, of inquiry or deliberaiion 
for a Britiſh Parliament; and therefore, ſhould a motion be 

made, J preſume it will be immediately quaſhed. By the com- 

miſſion lately given to Sir John Ligonier, of General and Com- 
mander in Chief of all his Majeſty's forces in Great Britain, the 


| door feems to be nut only ſhut, but bolted, againſt bis Rovil 


Highneſs's return; and I have good reaſon to be convinced, that 
that breach is irreparable. The reports of the changes in the 
Miniſti y, | ain pretty ſure, ate idle and groundicls. The Duke 


E of Newcaſtle and Mr. Pi:t really agree very well; not, I e. 


ſume, from any ſentimental terderneſs for each other; but from 
a ſenſe that it is their mutual inteieſt; and, as the late Captain 
General's party is now cut of the queſtion, 1 do not ſce what 
ſould produce the leaſt change. 


The 
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The viſit, lately inide to Berlin, was, I dare ſay, neither a 
friendly nor en inoffenſive one The Auſttians always leave be- 
hird then pretty laſting monuments of their viſits, or rather 
viſi ions, not to much, I believe, from their thirſt of glory, 
as from their hunger o! prey. i ; 

lis winter, | take for granted, muſt produce a peace, of 
ſome kind or another; a bad one for us, no doubt, and yet 

thaps better than we inovid get the year after. I ſuppole the 
King of Prutiia is negoitating with France, and endeavouting by 
thoſe incans :0 get out of the ſcrape, with the loſs only of Sileſia, 
and perhaps Halberſtadt, by way ol indemnification to Saxony; 
and, confideting all circumilances, he would be well off upon 
thoſe terms.. But then how is Sweden to be ſatisfied ? Will the 

Ruſſians reftore Memel? Will France have been at all this ex- 
| pence gratis ? Mutt chere be no acquiſition for them in Flan- 
ders? | dare ſay, they have ſtipulated ſomething of that fort 
for themſelves, by the additional and ſecret treaty, which l 
| know they made, laſt May, with the Queen of Hungary. 


— 


Muſt we give up whatever the French pleaſe to deſite, in Ame- 


rica, beſides the ceſſion of Minorca in perpetuiiy? I fear we 


muſt, or elſc raiic twelve millions more next year, to as little 


purpoſe as we uid this, and have conſequently a worle pea 
afterwards. I turn my eyes away, as much as | can, from this 
miterable proſpect ; but, as a citizen and member of ſociety, 
it recurs to my imagination, notwithſtanding all my endeayours 
to baniſh it from iny thoughts. I can do myſelf nor my coun 
no good; but I ieel the wretched ſituation of both: the ſtate 
of the latter makes me better bear that of the former ; and, 
when Jam called away from my ftation here, I ſhall think it 
rather (as Cicero ſays «cf Craſſus) Mors donata quam wita 
erepta. : 5 | 2 

I have often deſired, but in vain, the favour of being admitted 
into your private apartment at Hamburgh, and of being informed 
of your private life there. Your mornings, I hope and believe, 


are employed in bufineſs ; but give me an account of the te- 


mainder of the day, which I ſuppole is, and ought to be, ap- 


propriated to amuſements and pleafures. In what houſes are 


you donieſtic ? Who are fo in yours? In ſhort, let me in, and 
do not be denied t) me. | 


Here I am, as uſual, ſeeing few people, and hearing fewer; 


drinking the waters regularly, to a minute, and am ſomething 
the better for them. I read a great deal, and vary occaſionally 
my dead company. I converte with grave folios in the morn- 


ing, while my head is cleareſt, and my attention ſtrongeſt; I 


take up leſs ſevere quartos after dinner ; and at night I chuſe 


the mixed company and amuſing chit-chat of octavos and 


duodecimos. Ye tire parti de tout ce que je puis; that is my 


Philoſophy ; and I mitigate, as much as J can, my phyſical ills, 
by diverting my attention to other objects. 
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Here is a report that Admiral Holbourne's fleet is deſtroved, 
in a manner, by a ſtorm ; 1 hope it is not true, in the full ex- 


| tent of the report; but I believe it has ſuffered. This would 


fill up the mealure of our misfortunes. Adieu. 
"LE -E KN TH 
Bath, November the 2oth, 1757. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, © 
WRITE to you now, becauſe I love to write to you; 
I and hope that my letters are welcome to you; for otherwiſe 
| have very little to inform you of. The King of Pruſſia's late 


victory, you are better informed of than we are here. It has 


given infinite joy to the unthinking public, who are not aware 
that it comes too late in the year, and too late in the war. to 


de attended with any very great conſequences. There are fix 


or ſeven thouſand of the human ſpecies leſs than there were a 
month ago, and that ſeems to me to be all. However, I am 
glad of it, upon account of the pleaſure and the glory which 


it gives the King of Pruſſia, to whom | with well as a man, 


more than as a King. And ſurely he is ſo great a man, that 
had he lived ſeventeen or eighteen hundred years ago, and his 


fe been tranſmitted to us in a language that we could not very 
_ well underſtand, I mean either Greek or Latin, we ſhould have 


talked of him as we do now of your Alexanders, your Cæſars, 


and others, with whom, I believe, we have but a very flight 


acquaintance. Az reſte, I do not fee that his affairs are much 
mended by this victory. The ſame combination of the great 


powers of Europe againſt him ſtill ſubſiſts, and muſt at laſt 


prevail. I believe the French army will melt away, as is uſual, 
in Germany ; but his army is extremely diminiſhed by battles. 
fatigues, and deſertion; and he will find great difficulties in re- 
cruiting it, from his own already exhauited dominions. He 
muſt therefore, ard to be fure will, regotiate privately with 
the French, and get better terms that way than he could any 
other. PRE | | | 

The report of the three General Officers, the Duke of Marl- 
borough, Lord George Sackville, and General Waldegrave, 
was laid before the King laſt Saturday, after their having ſat 
four days upon M——t's affair: nobody yet knows what it is; 


but it is generally believed, that Mt will be brought to a 


Court-martial. That you may not miſtake this matter, as 9 
people here do, I muit explain to you, that this examination, 
before the three-aboye-mentioned General Officers, was by no | 
means a trial ; but only a previous inquiry into his conduct, to 
ſee whether there was, or was not, Cauſe to bring him to a re- 
gular trial before a Court-martial. The caſe is exactly parallel 
to that of a grand jury, who, upon a previous and general 
examination, find, or do not find, a bill, to bring the matter 
before the petty jury; where the ſact is finally tried. For my 

- | Own 
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own part, my opinion is fixed, upon that affair: I am con- 
vinced that tne expedition was to be defeated ; and nothing that 
can appear before a Court-martial, can make me alter that opi- 
nion. 1 have been too long acquainted with human nature, to 
have great regard for human reitimony : and a very great de- 
gree of probability, ſupported by Various concurrent circum— 


ſtances, conſpiring in one point, will have much greater weight 


with me than human teſtimony upon oath, or even upon honour ; 
both which I have n ſeen conſiderably warped by pri- 
vate views. 

The parliament, which now ſtands prorogued t to the firſt of 
next month, it is thought, will be put off for ſome time longer, 


till we know in what light to lay before it the tate off our 


alliance with Pruſſia, ſince the concluſion of the Hanover 
neutrality ; which, if it did not quite break it, made at leaſt 1 
great flaw in it 

The birth-day was nber 1 nor c ; and no won- 
der, fince the King was that day ſeventy-five. The old Court 


and the young one are much better, ſince the Duke's retire- 


ment; and the King has preſented the Prince of Wales with a 
ſervice of plate. 
Jam ſtill wnawell, though I drink theſe waters very re- 


gularly. | will ſlay here at leaft ſix weeks longer, where I 


am much quieter than I ſhould be allowed to be in town. 
When things are in ſuch a miſerable ſituation as they are at 
preſent, I deſire neither to be concerned nor conſulted, ſtill leſs 
quoted. Ache. 


LETTER cim. 


Bath, November the 26th, 1757: 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 

Received, by the laſt mail, your ſhort account of the King 

of Pruflis's victory; which victory, contrary to cuſtom, 
turns out more complete than it was at firſt reported to be. 
This appears by an intercepted letter from Monſieur de St. 
Germain to Monſieur d'Affry, at the Hague; in which he tells 
him, Cette armie eft entierement fondue, and lays the blame, very 
ſtrongly, upon Monſieur de Soubize. But, be it greater, or be it 
leſs, Iam glad of it; becauſe the King of Pruſſia (whom 1 honour 


and almoſt adore) I am ſure is. Though ailleurs, between 


you and me, c eft ce que cela rene? To nothing, while that 


j;ormidable union of the three great powers of Europe, ſubſiſts 
againſt him. Could that be any way broken, fomething might 


be done; without which, nothing can. I take it for granted, 
that the King of Pruſſia will do all he can to detach France. 


Why ſhould not we on our part, iry to detach Ruſſia? At leaſt, 


in our preſent diſtreſs, omnia tentanda, and tometimes a — 
an 


„* n — 
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and unexpected hit turns up. This thought came into my head 
this morning ; and 1 give it to you, not as a very piubable 


ſc eme, but as a poſſible one, and conſequently worth trying 


The year of the Ruſſian ſubſidies (nomirally paid by the court 
of Vienna, but really by France) 1s near expired. The tormer 
probably cannot, and perhaps the latter will nut, renew then. 
The court of Peteiſburgh is beggatly, protuſe, greedy. avd 
by no means fcrupulous. Why ſhould not we ttep in there, 
and out bid then? It we could, we buy a great army at once; 
which would give an intire new turn to the atialis of that parc 
of the world, at leaſt. And, if we bid handſomely, I do not 
believe the bonne for of that Court would ſtand in the wav. 
Both our Court ard our Parliament would I am very fure, give 
a very great ſum, and very cheerfully, for this purpoſe. ln 
the next place, Why ſhould not you wriggle yourfelf, if poli- 
ble, into fo great a ſcheme? You are, no doubt, much ac- 
quainted with the -Ruflian Reſident Soltikow; Why thould not 
you ſound him, as intirely from yourſelf, upon this ſubjc ? 
You may aſk him, What, does your Count intend to go on next 
year in the pay of France, to deſtroy the liberties of all Europe, 
and throw univerſal monarchy into the hands of that already 
great, ard always ambitious power? I know you think, or at 
leaſt call yourſelves, the allies of the Empreſs Queen ; but is it 
not plain that ſhe will be, in the firſt place, and you in the next, 
the dupes of France ? At this very tune you are doing the work 
of France and Sweden; and that for fome miſerable tubſidies, 
much inferior to thoſe which Jam ſure you might have, in a 
better cauſe, and more conſiſtent with the true interett of Ruſſia. 


Though not empowered, I know the manner of thinking of my 


own Court, ſo well, upon this ſubject, that I will venture to 
promiſe you much better terms than thoſe you have now, wiih- 
out the leaſt apprehenfions of being ditavowed. Should he 
liſten to this, and what more may occur to ycu to ſay upon this 


ſubject, and aſk you, En cGcripai-je a ma tour ? anſwer him, 


Ecrivez, ecria ex Monfieur, hardiment. Je f rendrai tout cela ſur 
moi. Sheuld this happen, as, perhaps, and as I heartily with 
it may, then write an exact relation of it to your own Court. 


Tell them, that you thought the meafure of ſuch great import- 


ance, that you could not help taking this little ſtep towards 
bringing it about; but that you mentioned it only as from your- 
ſelf, and that you have not in the leaſt committed them by it. 
If Soltikow lends himſelf in any degree to this, inſinuate, that 
in the preſent ſituation of affairs, and particularly of the King's 


Electoral dominions, you are very ſure that his Majelly would 


have une reconnoiſſance ſans bornes tor all thoſe, by whoſe means 
ſo deſirable a revival of an old and long friendſhip ſhould be 
brought about, You will, perhaps, tell me, that, without doubt, 
Mr. Keith's inſtructions are to the ſame effect: but I wil aniwer 
you, that you can, zf you plcaſe, do it better than Mr. Keith, 
£ and, 
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and, in the next place, that, be all that as it will, it muſt be 


very adyantageous '0 you at home, to thow that you have a 
lealt a conttiviug head, and an aleitneſs in buſineſs. 

I had a letter by the lan pott, trom the Duke of Newcaſtle, 
in which he congratulates me. in his own name, and in Lord 
Haraw:cke's, upon the approba ion which your, diſpatches give, 
not only to chem two, but to others. I his tuccels, fo eaily, 
ſhould encuurage your diligence, and rouze your ambition, if 
you have ann; you may go a great way, if you _ it, hay- 
ing lo much time before you. 

1 ſend vou here encloled the copy of the Report of the three 
General Officers, appointed to examine ET into the con- 
duct of General M tz it is ill written, and ill ſpelled ; but 
no matter; you will 1 it. You will obſerve, by the te- 

nou: of it, that it points ſtrongly to a Court-martial ; which no 


doubt, will ſonn be held upon him I preſume there will be no 


ſhooting, in the final ſentence ; but | do ſuppoſe that there will 
be breaking, &c. 


1 have had ſome ſevere returns of my old complaints, oſt 


week, and ain ſtill unwell, I cannot help it. 

A friend of yours arrived here three days ago; ſhe ſeems to 
be a ſerviceable ſtrong-bodied bay mare, with black mane and 
tail; you eaſily gueſs who | mean. She is come with mamma, 
and without caro ſrofo. | 

Adicu! my head will not let me go on longer. 


LETTER Clv. 


Bath, December the 31ſt, 1757. 
' MY DEAR FRIEND, 


Have this moment received your letter of the 18th, with the 


. encloſed papers. I cannot help obſerving, that, till then, 
you never acknowledged the receipt of any ore of my letters. 
can eaſily conceive that party ſpirit, among your brother 


Miniſters at Hamburgh, runs as high as you repreſent it, be- | 


cauſe J can eaſily believe the errors of the human mind; but, at 
the ſame tine, I muſt obſerve, that ſuch a ſpirit is the ſpirit of 
little minds, and ſubaltern Miniſters, who think to atone by zeal, 
for their want of merit and importance. The political differen- 


ces of the ſeveral Courts, ſhould never influence the perſonal be- 
| haviour of their fevers] Miniftezs towards one another. There 


is a certain proced noble et galant, which ſhould always be ob- 


| ſerved among the Miniſters of powers, even at war with each 
other. which will always turn out to the advantage of the ableſt; 


who will in thoſe converſations find, or make, opportunities of 


_ throwing out, or receiving, uſeful hints. When I was laſt at 


| the Hague, we were at war with both France and Spain; ſo that 


I could neither viſit, nor be viſited, by the Miniſters of thoſe two 
crowns : but we met every day, or dined at third places, where 
| | CS | ve. 
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we embraced as perſonal friends, and trifled, at the ſame time, 
upon our being political enemies; and by this fort of /aiinage | 
diſcovered ſome things which | wanted to know. Thete is not 
2 more prudent maxim, than to live with one's enemies as if 


they may one day become one's fliends; as it commonly happens, 


ſoonet or later, in the viciſſitudes of political affairs. 

To your queſtion, which is a rational and prudent one, 
Whether | was authoriſed to give you the hints concerning Ruſſia, 
by any people in power here? | will tell you that | was not: 
but, as 1 had prefſed them to try what might be done with 
Ruſſia, and got Mr. Keith to be diſpatched there ſome months 
ſooner than otherwiſe, I dare ſay, he would, with the proper 
inſtructions for that purpoſe, I wiſhed, that by the hints I gave 
you, you might have got the ſtart of him, and che merit at leaſt, 
of having entame that matter with Soltikow. What you have 
to do with him now, when you meet with him at any third place, 
or at his own houle {where you ate at liberty to go, while Ruſſia 
has a Miniſter in London, and we a Miniſter at Peterſburgh) 


is in my opinion, to ſay to him in an eaſy chearful manner, He 


bien, Mon ſieur, | je me flatte que nos ſerons bien tot amis publics, 
auſſi bien qu amis perſonels, To which he will probably aſk, 
Why, or how? You will reply, Becauſe you know that Mr. 
Keith is gone to his Couit with inſtructions, which you think 
muft neceſſarily be agreeable there. And throw out to him, 
that nothing but a change of their preſent ſyſtem can ſave Livonia 
to Ruſſia ; for, that he cannot ſuppoſe, that, when the Swedes 
ſhall have recovered Pomerania, they will long leave Ruſſia in 
quiet poſſeſſion of Livonia. If he is ſo much a Frenchman as 
you ſay, he will make you ſome weak anſwers to this ; but, as 
you will have the better of the argument on your fide, you may 


remind him of the old and almoit uninterrupted connection 


between France and Sweden, the inveterate enemy of Ruſſia. 
Many other arguments will naturally occur to you in ſuch a con- 
verſation, if you have it. In this caſe, there is a piece of mi- 
niſterial art, which is ſometimes of uſe; and that is, to ſow 
jealouſies among one's enemies, by a ſeeming preference ſhown 
to ſome one of them. Monſieur Hecht's reveries ate rewgeries 
indeed. How ſhould his maſter have made the golden arrange- 
ments, Which he talks of, and which are to be forged into ſhackles 
for General Fermor ? The Pruſſian finances are not in a con- 
dition now to make ſuch expenſive arrangements. But I think 
you may tell Monſieur. Heek in confidence, that you hope, 


te inſtructions with which you know that Mr. Keith is gone 


to Peterſburgh, may have ſome effect upon the meaſures of that 
=_ . FEE Tn 0 


I would adviſe you to live with that fame Monſicur Hecht, 


in all the confidence, familiarity, and connection, which pru- 


dence will allow. I mean it with regard to the King of Pruſſia 
. | >. biafelf, - 
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bimſelt, by whom could with you to be known and eſteemed 
as muchas poſſible. It may be of ule to you fome diy oi ang 
ther, It man, courage, conduct, con apcy, can get the better 
ot all the withculites which tne King of Pruiſia has to ttruggle 
with, he will rite tupertor to them. Burt iii], while this alliance 
Iublifts againſt him, 1 drea\t les gres Eſcadrons. His latt victory, 
oi the 5th, was certainly the compleateit that has been heard 
of theſe many years. I heartily with the Prince of Brunſwick 
Juit ſuch a one, over Monſicur de Richelieu's ariny ;; and that he 
may take my old acquaintance the Marechal, and fend him over 
ere to poliſh and perfume us. = „ 

I heartily wiſh you, in the plain home- pun ſtyle, a great num- 
ber oi happy new years, well-employed, in forming both your 
mind and your manners, to be uſetul and agreeable to yourſelf, 
Your C:,untry, and your friends! That thefe withes are fincere, 


y our Secretary's brother, will by the time ot your receiving this, 


ave remitted you a proof, from Yours. _ 
KETTLE CF. :: 

8 : 1 london, February the Sth, 1758. 

DEM, 


— REC EI V LD by the ſa me poſt your two | letters of the | 
| 13th and 17th patt; and yeſterday that of the 27th, with 


the Ruſſian manifeſto encloted ; in which her Imperial Majeſty of 
ail the Ruilias has been pleated to give every reaſon, except the 
true one, for the march of her troops againſt the King of Pruſſia. 
The true one, I take to be, that the has juſt received a very 
gieat ſum of money from France, or the Empreſs Queen, or 
both, tor that purpoie. Point d'argent foint de Ruſſe is now be- 
come a maxim —— may be the motive of their march, 
the effects muſt be bad; and, according to my ſpeculations, thoſe 
troops will replace the French in Hanover aud Lower Saxony; 


and the French will go and join the Auſtrian army. You aſk | 


me, if I ftill deſpond > Not fo much as I did after the battle of 
Colen : the battles of Roſbach and Lifſa were drams to me, and 


gave me ſome momen'aty ſpirits; but though I do not abſolutely | 


_ delpair, | own | greatly diſtruſt. I readily allow the King of Pruſſia 
to be nec fluribus impar ; but ſtill, when the plures amount to a 


certain degree of plurality, courage and abilities muſt yield at 


Jait. Michel here aſſures me, that he does not mind the Ruſſians; 
but as | have it from the gentleman's own mouth, I do not be- 
lieve him. We ſhall very ſoon fend a ſquadron to the Baltic, 
to entertain the Swedes ; which, | believe, will put an end to 
their operations in Pomerania ; ſo that I have no great appre- 


_ henfions from that quarter; but Ruſſia, I confels, ſticks in mp 


ſtomach. 


Every thing goes ſmoothly in parliament; the King of Pruſſia 


has united all cur parties in his ſuppoit; and the Tories have de- 
: Ay et 2 rs | elared, 
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clared, that they will give Mr. Pitt unlimited credit for this ſeſ- 
fion : there has not been one fingle diviſion yet upon public 
points; and I believe will not. Our American expedition is pre- 
paring to go ſoon; the diſpoſition of that attair teems to me a 
little extraordinary. Abercrombie is to be the ſedentary, and not 
the acting Commander; Amherſt, Lord Howe, and Wolte, are 
to be the aQing, and I hope the active Officers. I with they may 
agree. Amherit, who is the oldeſt Officer, is under the influence 
ot the ſame great perſon, who influenced Mordaunt, fo much 
to the honour and advantage of this country, This is moſt 
certain, that we have torce enough in America to eat up the French 
alive in Canada, Quebec, and Louiſbourg, if we have but (kill 
and ſpirit enough to exert it properly ; but of that I am modeſt 
enough to doubt. | 

When you come tothe egotiſm, which I have Jong deſired you to 
come to with me, you need make no excules for it. The egotilin is 
as proper, and ſatisfaftoiy to one's litends, as it is impertineat 
and miſplaced with ſtrangers. I deſite to ſee you in your every- 
day clothes, by your fire-ſide, in your pleaſures; in ſhort, in 
your private life; but | have not yet been able to obtain this. 
Whenever you condeſcend to do it, as you promiſe, flick to 
truth ; for | am not {o uninformed of Hamburgh, as perhaps you 
may thiak. | „„ - 8 
As for myſelf, I am very unwell, and very weary of being fo ; 


and with little hopes, at my age, of ever being otherwite, [ 
often wiſh for the end of the wretched remnant of my life; and 


that wiſh is a rational one; but then the innate principle of ſeli- 
preſervation, wiſely implanted in our natures, for obvious put- 
poſes, oppoſes that wiſh ; and makes us endeavour to ſpin our 
thread as long as we can, however decayed and rotten it may be; 
and in defiance of common- ſenſe, we ſeck on for that chymic gold, 


which beggars us when old. 


Whatever your amuſements, or pleaſures, may be at Ham- 
burgh, I dare ſay, you taſte theu more ſenſibly than ever you did 
in your life, now that you have buſineſs enough to whet your ap- 
petite to them, Buſineſs, one half of the day, is the beſt pre- 
paration for the pleaſures of the other half. I hope, and believe, 
that it will be with you, as it was with an apothecary, whom J 
knew at Twickenham. A conſiders ble eftate fell to him by an 
unexpected accident ; upon which he thought it decent to leave 


off his buſineſs ; accordingly, he generouſly gave up lis ſhop 


and his ſtock to his head man, ſet up his coach, and reſolved to 


 Ivelike a gentleman ; but, in leſs than a month, the man uſed 


to buſineſs, found, that living like a gentleman was dying of ennui; 
upon which he bought his ſhop and ſtock, reſumed his trade, 


1 and lived very Eappily, after he had ſomething to do. Adieu. 


LET- 
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London, February the 24th, 1958. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 
RECEIVED yeſterday your letter of the 2d inſtant, with 
the encloſed ; which [ return you, that there may be n 
Chaſm in your papers. I had heard before of Butrrith's death, 
and had taken ſome ſteps thereupon ; but I very ſoon dropped 
thar affaic, for ninety nine good reaſons ; the firlt of which way, 


that no-body was to go in his room, and that, had he lived, 
he was to have been recalled from Munich. But another 


teaſon more flattering for you, was, that you could not be . 
from Hamburgh. ö 

place where you are now is the great entrep6r of buſineſs; and 
when it ceaſes to be ſo, you will neceſſarily go to ſome of the 
Courts in the neighbourhood, (Berlin, I hope and believe) which 


will be a much more deſirable ſituation than to ruſt at Munich, 


where we can never have any buſineſs beyond a ſubſidy. Go an 
but, and exert yourſelf where you are, and better things will 
ſoon follow. | 


Surely the inaQion of our army at Hanover continues too long, 


Wie expected wondets from it ſome time ago, and yet nothing h 
attempted. The French will ſoon receive reinforcements, and 
then be too ſtrong for us; whereas they are now molt certainly 


> 2 weakened by deſertion, ſickneſs, and deaths. Does dle 


ing of Pruſſia ſend a body of mien to our army or not ? ot bu 
the march of the Ruſſians cut him out work for all Eis troops? [ 
am afraid it has. If one body of Ruſtians joins the Auſtrian 
army in Moravia, and another body the Swedes in Pomerania, 
he will have his bands very full, too full, I fear. The French 


ſay, they will have an army of 180,0c0 men in Germany thy 
year; the Empreſs Queen will have 150,000; if the Ruſſam 
have but 40,000, what can refill ſuch a force? The King of 
Pruſſia may fay, indeed, with more juſtice than ever any one pe- 


ſon could before him, Moi. Medea ſupereft. 


| You promiſed me fome egotiſm; but I have received none 
yet. Do you frequent the Landgrave? Hantez wous les grants 


die la terre? What are the connections of the evening? All 


this, and a great deal more of this kind, let me know in your 
m—_ „ „ „ "4 
The Houſe of Commons is {till very unanimous : there wa 
a little popular ſquib let off this week, in a motion of Sir John 


| Glyws, ſeconded by Sir John Philips, for annual Parliaments 


It was a very cold ſcent, and put an end to by a diviſion of 190 
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pon the whole, I am not ſorry for it, as the 


Good night. Work hard, that you may divert yourſelf w ell | 
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don good night. 
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LETTER COW 
London, March the 4th, 1758. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, ou 


SHouULD have been much more ſurprized at the contents 
1 of your letter of the 17th paſt, if I had not happened to 
have ſeen Sir C. W. about three or four hours before I received 
it. I thooght he talked in an extraordinary manner; he engag- 


el that the King of Pruſſia ſhould be maſter of Vienna in the 


month of May ; and he told me that you were very much in 
love with his daughter. Your letter explained all this to me; 
and next day, Lord and Lady E gave me mnumerable 
mftances of his frenzy, which I ſhall not trouble you with. 
What inflamed i the more (if it did not entirely oecaſion it) was 
1 great quantity of cantharides, which it ſeems, he had taken at 
— to recommend himſelf, I ſuppoſe, to Mademoiſelle 
John. He was let blood four times on board the ſhip, and has 
been let blood four times more ſince his arrival here; but ſtill 
the inflammation continues very high. He is now under the 


etre of his brothers, who do not let him go abroad. 


have written to this ſame Mademoiſelle John, to prevent, if 
they can, her coming to England, and told her the cafe ; which, 
when ſhe hears, ſhe muſt be as mad as he is, if ſhe takes the 


journey. By the way, ſhe muſt be une Dame aventuriere, to 


receive a note for 10,000 roubles, from a man whom ſhe had 
known but three days; to take a contract of marriage, knowing 
be was married already; and to engage herſelf to follow him 
o England. I ſuppoſe this is not the firſt adventure of the ſort 


| which ſhe has had. 


After the news we received yeſterday, that the French had 


encuated Hanover, all but Hamel, we daily expect much bet- 
ter. We purſue them, we cut them off en detail, and at lalt 


ve deſtroy their whole army. I wiſh it may happen, and more- 


{| over} I chink it not impoſſible 


My head is much ont of order, and only allows me to wiſh. 


L'ETT EEK con. . 
3 1 London, March 22d, 1758. 
n % nm!!! ˙7¹ĩ¹Üwꝛiä | 


Hays now your letter of the 8th lying before me, with the 
favourable account of our progreſs in Lower Saxony, and 
raſonable proſpect of more deciſive ſucceſs. I confeſs I did not 
expect this, when my friend Minchaulen took his leave of me, 


| go to Stade, and break the neutrality ; I thought it at leaſt a 


gerous, but rather a deſperate undertaking z. whereas, hi- 
o, it has proved a very fortunate one. I lock upon the 
French army as fordue ; and, what with de ſertion, deaths, and 
Pidemical diſtempers, I dare fay, not a third of it will ever re- 
urn to France. The great object is now, what the Ruſhans 
Se = & - can 
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can or will do; and whether the King of Pruſſia can hinder their 
junction with the Auſtrians, by beating either, before they 
join: | will truſt him for doing all that can be done. 

Sir C. W. is ſtill in confin-ment, and, I fear, will always be 
ſo, for he ſeems cam ratione inſanire; the phyſicians have col 
ected all he has ſaid and done, that indicated an alrenation of 


mind, and have laid it before him in writing, he has anſwered © 1 


it in writing too, and juſtifies himſelf by the mot plauſible ar- 
guments that can poſſibly be urged. He tells his brother, and 
the few who are allowed to ſee him, that they are ſuch narrow 
and contracted minds themfelves, that they take thofe for 
who have a great and generous way of thinking; as for inſtance; 
when he determined to ſend his daughter over to you, in a fort- 
night, to be married, without any previous agreement or ſet. 
tlements, ii was becauſe he had long known you, and loved 
you, as a man of ſenſe and honour; and therefore would not 


treat with you as with an attorney. That as for Mademoiſelle 


John, he knew her merit and her circumſtances; and alk 


whether it is a ſign of madneſs, to have a due regard for the 


one, and a juſt compaſſion for the other. 1 will not tire you 
with enumerating any more inſtances of the poor man's frenzy ; 
but conclude this ſubjeQ with pitying him, and poor human 
nature. which holds its reafon by ſo precarious a tenure, The 


lady, who you tell me is fer out, en fera pour la peine et les frax 


du wayage, for her note is worth no more than her contra, 


By the way, ſhe muſt be a kind of awenturiere, to engage ſo 


eaſily in ſuch an adventure, with a man whom ſhe had not 


| known above a week, and whoſe debut of 10,600 roubles ſhew- | 


ed him not to be in his right ſenſes. 
You will probably have ſeen General Yorke, by this tine, 
in his way to Berlin or Breſlau, or wherever the King of Prufſa 
may be. As he keeps his commiſſion to the States General, | 
preſume he is not to ſtay long with his Pruſſian Majeſty ; but, 
however, while he is there, take care to write to him very cot 
antty, and to give all the informations you can. His father, 
Lord Hardwicke, is your great puff; he commends your office 
letters exceedingly. I would have the Berlin commiſſion your 
object, in good (ime : never loſe view of it. Po all you can 10 
recommend yourſelf to the King of Prufſia, on your ſide of the 


water, and to ſmooth your way for that commiſſion on is; 


by the turn which things have taken of late, it muſt always be 
the moſt important of all foreign commiſſions from hence. 


l have no news to fend you, as things here are exe, 


quiet; fo good night. 


LET -T.E ROC 


MV DEAR FRIEND, 


AM now two letters in your debt, which I. think is the fit Þ 
1 dime that ever I was fo, in the long courſe of our page 


London, April the 25th, 18. | 


J—_ A. av a as oa ac. oo 
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dence. But beſides that my head has been very much out of 
order of late, writing is by no means that eaſy thing that it was 
io me formerly, I find by experience, that the mind and the bo- 
dy are more than married, for they are moſt intimately united; 
and when the one ſaffers, the other ſympathiſes, non ſum gualis 
cram. Neither my memory or my invention are now, what 
they formerly were. It is in a great mea'ure my own fault: I 
cannot accuſe nature, for 1 abnfed her; and it is reaſonable [ 
ſhould ſuffer for ft. ; 1 | 

| do not like the return of the oppreſſion upon your lungs z : 


| but the rigour of the cold may probably have brought it upon 


you, and your lungs not in fault. Take care to live very cool, 
and let your diet be rather low. | 
We have had a ſecond winter here, more fevere than the 
firſt, at lealt it ſeemed ſo, from a premature ſummer that we 
had, for a fortnight, in March; which brought every thing 
forwards, only to be deſtroyed. I have experienced it at Black- 
heath; where the promiſe of fruit was a moſt flattering one, 
and all nipped in the bud by froſt and ſnow, in April. I ſhall 


dot have a fingle peach or apricet. 


I have nothing to tell you from hence, concerning public af- 


fairs, but what you read as well in the news-papers. This only 


is extraordinary : that laſt week, in the Houſe of Commons, 
above ten millions were granted, and the whole Hanover army 
taken into Britiſh pay, with but one ſingle negative, which was 


1 Mr. Viner's. 


Mr. Pitt gains ground in the cloſet, and yet does not loſe it 
in the public. That is new. . 725 

Monſieur Kniphauſen has dined with me; he is one of the 
prettieſt fellows | have ſeen ; he has, with a great deal of life 


| and fire, les manitres d'un honntte homme, et lt ton de la parfaite- 


ment bonne compagnie. You like him yourſelf; try to be like 
him ; it is in your power. ET | 
I hear that Mr. Mitchel is to be recalled, notwithſtanding 
the King of Pruflia's inflances to keep him. But why, is a ſe- 
cret that I cannot penetrate. - 
| You will not fail to offer the Landgrave, and the Princeſs of 
Heffe (who I find are going home) to be their agent and com- 
miſſioner at Hamburgh. Te Fes | 
cannot comprehend the preſent ſtate of Ruſſia, nor the 
motions of their armies. They change their Generals once 


2 week; ſometimes they march with rapidity, and now they 


lie quiet behind the Viſtula. We have a thoufand tories 
dere of the interior of that government, none of which 1 
delieve. Some ſay that the Great Nuke will be ſet aſide. 
Woronzoff is ſaid to be entirely a Frenchman, and that Mon- 
fieur de 'HGpita! governs both him and the Court. Sir C. W. 
$ ſaid, by his indiſcretions, 10 have cauſed the diſgrace of Bef- 
chef, which ſeems not impoſſible. In ſhort every thing of 


Very kind is ſaid, becauſe, I believe, very liuile is truly known. 


1 A propos 
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A propos of Sir C. W.; he is out of confinement, and gone 90 
his houſe in the country for the whole ſummer. They ſay he 
is now very cool and well. I have ſeen his Circe, at her win. 
dow in Pall-mall; ſhe is painted, powdered, curled, and 
patched, and looks Pawenture. She has been offered, by Sr 
C. Ws friends, 500 l. in full of all demands. but will not ae. 
cept of it, La comteſſe deut plaider, and | fancy faire autre cho 
þ elle peut. Jubeo te bene valere. . | 
77 9 WO. = © 
f hlackbeath, May the 18th, 1758. 
_ MY DEAR FRIEND, "200 
I Have your letter of the 9th now before me, and condole 
with you upon the preſent ſolitude and ination of Hun- 
burgh. You are now ſhrank from the dignity and importance 
of a conſummate Miniſter, to be but as it were, a common 
man. But this has at one time or another, been the caſe of 
mot great men; who have not always had equal opportunities 
of exerting their talents. The greateſt muſt ſubmit to the ca- 
icioufneſs of fortune; though they can, better than others, 
improve the favourable moments. For inſtance, who could 
have thought, two years ago, that you would have been the 
Atlas of the Northern Pole? but the good Genius of the Nonh 
ordered it ſo; and now that you have fet that part of the 
right, you return to o,, cum dignitate. But, to be ſenow; 
now that you cannot have much office buſineſs to do, I could 


tell you what to do, that would employ you, I ſhould think, 


both uſefully and agreeably. I mean, that you ſhould write 
memoirs of that buſy ſcene, in which you have been 
concerned, ſince your arrival at Hamburgh, to be able to pu 
together authentic facts and anecdotes. I do not know whether 
you will give yourſelf the trouble to do it or not; but Id 
| k1ow, that, if you wilt, o bæc meminifſe juva'it, I would 
have them ſhort, but correct as to facts and dates. 
have told Alt, in the ſtrongeſt manner, your lamentations 


for the loſs of the Houfe of Caſſel, et il en fera rapport a ſon 


Serenifſtme Maitre. When you are quite idle, (as probably you 
nmy be, ſometime this ſummer) why ſhould not you aſk leave 
to make a tour to Caſſel for a week? which would certaialy be 
granted you from hence, and which would be looked upon #38 
bon proeh-d, ar Caſſel. | ” RES... 


| The King of Pruflia is probably, by this time, at the gates 


of Vienna, making the Queen of Hungary really do, what 
Monſieur de Belli. only threatened ; | peace upon "the 
_ ramparts of her capital. If ſhe is obſtinate, and will not, the 
muſt fly either to Peterſburgh or to Infpruck, and Vienna muſt 
tall. But I think he will offer her rea ſonable conditions enough 
tor herſelf; and I ſuppoſe that, in that caſe, Caunitz will be rez- 
ſonable enough to adviſe her to accept of them, What tum 


would the war take then? Would the French and Rufſtans car 
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moſt ignorant are, as u 


| whole, not parting. The latter, 


u very much yours. 
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ry it on without her? The King of Pruſſia, and the Prince of 
Brunſwick, would ſoon ſweep them out of Germany. By this 
time too; | believe, the French are entertained, in America, 
with the loſs of Cape Breton; and, in conſequence of that, 


Quebec; for we have a force there equal to both thoſe under- 


takings, and officers there, now, that will execute, what Lord 
L——n never would ſo much as attempt. His appointments 
were too conſiderable to let him do any thing, that might poſe 
ſibly put an end to the war. Lord Howe, upon ſeeing plainly 
that he was reſolved to do nothing, had aſked leave to return, 
as well as Lord Charles Hay. PWR 

We have a great expedition preparing, and which will ſoon 
be ready to fail from the Ile of Wight; fifteen thouſand good 
troops, eighty battering cannons, beſides mortars, and every 
other thing in abundance, fit for either battle or ſiege. Lord 
Anſon defired, and is appointed, to command the fleet employ- 


I ed upon this expedition; a proof that it is not a trifling one. 


ConjeQures, concerning its deſtination, are infinite; and the 
|, the boldeſt conjecturers. If I form 
any conjectures, I keep them to myſelf, not to be diſproved by 
the event ; but, in truth, I form none: I might have known, 
but would not. 8 1 "N 

Every thing ſeems to tend to a peace next winter: our ſuc- 
ceſs in America, which is hardly doubtful, and the King of 
Prufſia's in Germany, which is as little ſo, will make France 
(already fick of the expence of the war) very tractable for a 
peace. I heartily wiſh it; for, though people's heads are half 
turned with the King of Pruſſia's ſucceſs, and will be quite 
turned, if we haye any in America, or at ſea: a moderate peace 


I will ſuit us better than this immoderate war of twelve millions 


a year. 5 
Domeſtic affairs go juſt as they did; the Duke of New- 
aſtle and Mr. Pitt jog on like man and wife; that is, ſeldom - 
agreeing, often quarrelling , but by mutual intereſt, upon the 
am told, gains ground in 


the cloſet ; tho? he ſtill keeps his ſtrength in the Houle, and his 


| 2 in the public: or, perhaps, becauſe of that. 


you hold your reſolution of viſiting your dominiona of 


| Bremen and Lubeck this ſummer? If you do, pray take the 


trouble of informing yourſelf correctly of the ſeveral conſtituti- 
ons and cuſtoms of thoſe places, and of the preſent ſtate of the 
federal union of the Hanſeatic towns: it will do you no harm, 


dor coſt you much trouble; and it is ſo much clear gain on the 
| fide of uſeful knowledge. : 1 


Iam now ſettled at Blackheath for the ſummer; where un- 
ſeaſona ble froſt and ſnow, and hot and parching eaſt winds, 
have deſtroyed all my fruit, and almoſt my fruit-trees. I ve 
tate myſelf little better than they do; I crawl about on foot, 
and on horſeback ; read a great deal, and write a little : and 


LETTER. 
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E = 
Blackheath, May the zoth, 1558. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, | 
Have no letter from you to anſwer, ſo this goes to you ya 
1 provoked. But à propos of letters; you have had great ho- 
nour done you, in a letter from a fair and Royal hand, no leh 
than that of her Royal highneſs the Princeſs of Caſſel ; ſhe ha 
written your panegyric to her ſiſter. Princeſs Amelia, who fent 
a compliment upon it. This has likewiſe done you no harm 
pit the King, who faid gracious things upon that occaſion, 
fuppoſe you had, for her Royal Highneſs, thoſe attentions, 
which l wiſh to God you would have, in due proportions, for 
every body. You ſee, by this inſtance, the effects of them; 
they are always repaid with intereſt. I am more confirmed by 
this in thinking, that, if you can conveniently, you ſhould ak 
leave to go for a week to Caffel, to return your thanks for'al 
favours receiyed. | | | 


* 


There muſt be a trick in' their not marching with more exped- 
tion. They have either had a ſop from the King of Pruſſia. or 
they want an animating dram from France and Auſtria. The 
King of Pruſfia's conduct always explains itſelf by the events; 
and, within a very few days, we mult certainly hear of ſome 
very great ſtroke from that quarter. I think I never, in my 
life, remember a period of time fo big with great events as the 
preſent. Within two months, the fate of the Houſe of Auſtm 
will probably be decided : within the ſame ſpace of time, we 


ſhall certainly hear of the taking of Cape Breton, and of our 


army's proceeding to Quebec: within a few days, we ſhall 
know the good or ill ſucceſs of our great expedition; for it is 
failed : and it cannot be long before we ſhall hear pre 
the Prince of Brunſwick's operations, from whom I alſo expect 
good things. If all theſe things turn out, as there is good rea 
fon to believe they will, we may once, in our turn, diftate a 


reaſonable peace to France, who now pays ſeventy per cent. 


| inſurance upon its trade, and ſeven per cent. for all the money 


raiſed for the ſervice of the year. | 
Comte Bothmar has got the ſinall-pox, and of a bad kind. 


| Kniphauſen diverts himſelf much here; he ſees all places and 
all people, and is ubiquity itſelf. Mitchel, who was much 
threatened, ſtays at laſt at Berlin, at the earneſt requeſt of the 
King of Pruſſia. Lady“ is ſaſely delivered of a ſon, tothe 
great joy of that noble family. The expreſſion, of a woman; 


having brought her huſband a ſon, ſeems to be a proper and 
cautious one; for it is never laid, from whence. 5 2 
Il 1 was going to aſk you how you paſs your time now at Ham. 
© burgh, ſince it is no longer the ſeat of ſtrangers and of buſineſs; 

but I will not; becauſe I know it is to no purpoſe. You have 
{worn not to tell me. | : . 


I cannot expound to myſelf the conduct of the Ruſſian, 


wy MH &d Wn, 
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Sir William Stanhope told me, that you promiſed to ſend him 


ſome old Hock frem Hamburgh, and ſo you did — not. If 


you meet with any ſuperlatively good, and not elſe, pray ſend 
over a foudre of it, and write to him. I ſhall have a ſhare in 
x. But unleſs you find ſome, either at Hamburgh or at Bre- 
men, uncommonly and almoſt miraculouſly good, do rot ſend 
any. Dixi. Yours. 8 | he 
1 | 
EF: Blackheath, June the 13th, 1758. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, | TE | 
HE ſecret is out; St. Malo is the devoted place. Our 
troops began to land at the Bay of Cancale the 5th, 
without any oppoſition. We have no farther accounts yer, but 
expect ſome every moment By the plan of it, which I have 
ſeen, it is by no means a weak place; and I fear there will be 
many hats to be diſpoſed of, before it is taken. There are in 
the port above thirty privateers ; about ſixteen of their own, 
and about a many taken. from us. 3 
Now for A rica, where we have had great ſucceſs. The 
French have b-en driven out of all their forts and ſettlements 
upon the gum coaſt, and upon the river Senegal. They had 
been many years in poſſeſſion of them, and by them annoyed. 
our African trade exceedingly ; which, by the way, toute pro- 
gortion gardee, is the moſt lucrative trade we have. The pre- 
ſent booty is likewiſe very conſiderable, in gold duſt, and gum 
ſeneca ; which is a very valuable, by being a very e 


commodity, for all our ſtained and printed linens. 


Now for America. The leaſt ſanguine people here expect. 
the latter end of this month or the beginning of the next, to 
bave the account of the taking of Cape Breton, and of all the 
forts with hard names in North America. - 

Captain Clive has long ſince ſettled Afia to our fatisfaQtion ; 
ſo that three parts of the world look very favourable for us. 


Europe, I ſubmit to the care of the King of Pruſſia, and Prince 


Ferdinand of Brunſwick ; and I think they will give a good ac- | 


count of it. France is out of luck, and out of courage; and 
will, I hope, be enough out of ſpirits to ſubmit to a reaſonable 
peace. By reaſonable, I mean what all people call reaſonable 
in their own caſe ; an advantageous one for us. TP 
T have ſet all right with Münchauſen; who would not own 


that he was at all offended, and faid, as you do, that his daugh- 


ter did not ſtay long enough, nor appear enough at Hamburgh, 


| for you poſſibly to know that ſhe was there. But people are 
Always aſhamed to own the little weakneſſes of ſelf-loye, which, 


however, all people feel more or leſs. The excuſe, I ſaw, 
I will ſend you your quadrille-tables by the firſt opportunity, 

conſigned to the care of Mr. Mathias here. Felices, fauſtæ gue 
int. May you win upon them, when you play with men; . 
1 35 when 
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when you play with women, either win, or know why yoy 
loſe. | 
Miſs — marries Mr. —, next week Who proffers Low, 


proffers Death, ſays Waller to a dwarf: in my opinion, the 


concluſion muſt inſtantly choak the little Lady. Admiral = 
marries Lady ; there the danger, if danger is, will be og 


the other ſide. The Lady bas wanted a man fo long, that ſhe 


now compounds for half a one. Half a loaf —— 

I have been worſe ſince my laſt letter; but am now, I think, 
recovering; tant va la cruche à Þ eau; —— and I have been 
there very oſten. 

Good night. I am faithfully and truly yours. 


EI T TI - £0, 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 
OU either have received already, or will very ſoon re- 
ceive, a little caſe from Amſterdam, directed to you nt 
Hamburgh. It is for Princeſs Amelia, the King of Pruffia 
ſiſter, and contains ſome books, which ſhe defired Sir Charles 
Hotham to procure her from England, ſo long ago as when he 
was at Berlin; he ſent for them immediately; but, by I do not 
know what puzzle, they were recommended to the care of 


Mr. Selwyn, at Paris, who took ſuch care of them, that he 


kept them near three years in his warehouſe, and has at lal 
ſent them to Amſterdam, from whence they are ſent to 

If the books are good for any thing, they muſt be confiderably 
improved, by having ſeen ſo much of the world : but, as I be- 
lieve they are Engliſh books, perhaps they may, like Engliſh 
| travellers, have ſeen nobody, but the ſeveral bankers to w 
they were canſigned ; be that as it will, I think you had beſt 
deliver them to Monfeeur Hecht, the Pruſſian Miniſter at Ham- 
burgh, to forward to her Royal Highneſs, with a reſpectful 
compliment from you, which you will, no doubt, turn in the 
| beſt manner; and, ſelon le bon ton de la par ſaitement bonne con- 
Lou have already ſeen, in the papers, all the particulars of 
our St. Malo's expedition, ſo I ſay no more of that; only that 
Mr. Pitt's friends exult in the deſtruction of three French ſhips 
of war, and one hundred and thirty privateers and trading 
ſhips ; and affirm, that it ſtopped the march of threeſcore thou- 
ſand men, who were going to join the Comte de Clermont's 
army. On the other and, Mc. Fox and Company call it 
breaking windows with guineas ; and apply the fable of the 
Mountain and the Mouſe. The next obje& of our fleet was 
to be the bombarding of Granville, which is the great entrep@ 


of their Newfoundland fiſhery, and will be a conſiderable los 
to them in that branch of their trade. Theſe, you will per- 


| haps fay, are no great matters, and I ſay ſo too; but, at 
they are ſigns of life, which we had not given for — Jr 


Blackheath, June the 27th, 1758. 
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before ; and will ſhow the French, by our invading them, that 
we do not fear their invading us. Were thoſe invaſions, in 
king boats from Dunkirk, ſo terrible as they were artfully 
repreſented to be, the French would have had an opportunity 
of executing them, while our fleet, and ſuch a confiderable 
part of our army, were employed upon their coaſt. But my 
Lord Ligonier does not avant an army at home. 
| The Parliament is prorogued by a moſt gracious ſpeech, nei- 
ther by nor from his Majeſty, who was too il to go to the 
houſe; the Lords and Gentlemen are, conſequently, mott of 
them, gone to their ſeveral Counties, to do (to be ſure) all the 
good that is recommended to them in the ſpeech. London, 1 
am told, is now very 4 , for I cannot ſay fo from know - 
ledge. | vegetate wholly here. I walk and read a great deal, 
ride and ſcribble a little, according as my head allows, or my 
ſpirits prompt z to write any thing tolerable, the mind muſt be 
in a natural, proper difpoſition ; provocatives, in that caſe, a 
well as in another, will only produce miſerable, abortiye pet - 
ſormances. | | 

Now that you have (as I ſuppoſe) full leiſure enough, I with 
you would give yourſelf the trouble, or rather the pleafure, to 
do what I hinted to you ſome time ago; that is, to write ſhort 


| memoirs of thoſe affairs which have either gone through your 


hands, or that have come to your certain knowledge, from the 
inglorious battle of Haftenbeck, to the ſtill more ſcandalous 
Treaty of Neutrality. Connect, at leaft, if it be by ever ſo 
ſhort notes, the pieces and letters which you muſt neceffarily 
have in your hands, and throw in the authentic anecdotes that 
you have probably heard. You will be glad when you have 
done it now, and the reviying paſt ideas, in ſome order and 
method, will be an infinite comfort to you hereafter. I have 2 
thouſand times regretted not haying done fo ; it is at preſent, 


too late for me to begin, this is the right time for you, and 


your life is likely to be a buſy one. Would young men avail 
themſelves of the advice and experience of their old friends, 
they would find the utility in their youth, and the comfort of 


| it in their more advanced age; but they ſeldom conſider that, 


and you, leſs than any body lever knew. May you ſoon grow 

wiſer] Adieu. : FE 8 8 . 
LITT 

HIS letter follows my laſt very cloſe; but I received 


3 yours of the 15th in the ſhort interval. You did very 
well not to buy any Rheniſh, at the exorbitant price you men- 


tion, without any farther directions; for both my brother and 
I think the money better than the wine, be the wine ever ſo 

od. We will content ourſelves with our ſtock in hand of 
humble Rheniſh, of about three ſhillings a bottle. However, 


pour 
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pour la rarets du fait, Iwill lay out twelve ducats, for twelve 
bottles of the wine of 1665, by way of an eventual cordial, 
if you can obtain a ſenetus conſultum for it. I am in no hurry 
for it, ſo ſend it me only when you can conveniently : well 
packed up Yentend. e WD 

You will, I dare ſay, have leave to go to Caſſel ; and if you 
do go, you will perhaps think it e that I, who was 
the ,adviſer of the journey, ſhould pay the expence of it. ] 
think ſo too, and therefore, if you go, I will remit the 1001. 


which you have calculated it at. You will find the Houſe of 


Caſſel the houſe of gladneſs; for Hanau is already, or muſt be 
ſoon, delivered of its French gueſts. | — 


The Prince of Brunſwick's victory is, by all the ſkilful, 


thought a chef & @uvre, worthy of Turenne, Conde, or the 
moſt illuſtrious human butchers. The French behaved better 
than at Roſbach, eſpecially the Carabiniers Royaux, who could 
pot be entames. I with the ſiege of Olmutz well over, and a 
victory after it; and that, with good news from America, 
which, I think, there is no reaſon to doubt of, muſt procure 
us a good peace at the end of the year. The Prince of Pruſſia: 
death is no public misfortune ; there was a jealoufy and aliena- 


tion between the King and him, which could never have been 


made up between the poſſeſſor of the crown and the next heir 


to it. He will make ſomething of his nephew, & il eft du boy 


dont on en fait. He is young enough to forgive, and to be for- 
given, the poſſeſſion and the expeQative, at leaſt for ſome years. 
Adieu] I am unwell, but affectionately yours. 


| Blackheath, July the 18th, 1758. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, © 


| ESTERDAY I received your letter of the 4th; and 
5 my laſt will have informed you that I had received your 


former, concerning. the Rheniſh, about which 1 gave you in- 
ſtructions. If winum Moſellanum eft omni tempore ſunum, as the 
chapter of Treves aſſerts, what muſt this vinum Rhenanum be, 
from its ſuperior ſtrength and age? It muſt be the univerſal 
panacea, _ | | 5 

Captain Howe is to ſail forthwith ſomewhere or another, 
with about 8000 land forces on board him; and what is much 
more, Edward the White Prince. It is yet a ſecret where they 
are going; but I think it is no ſecret, that what 16,000 men 
and a great fleet could not do, will not be done by 8000 men, 


and a much ſmaller fleet. About 8500 horſe, foot, and dra- | 


goons, are embarking, as faſt as they can, for Embden, to re- 


 unforce Prince Ferdinand's army; late, and few, to be ſure, 
but (till better than never, and none. The operations in Mora- 


via go on ſlowly, and Olmutz ſeems to be a tough piece of 
work: lownl[ begin to be in pain for the King of Pruſſia; for 
the Ruſſians now march in earneſt, and Marechal Daun's army 
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s certainly ſuperior in number to his. God ſend him a good 
delivery! 


Lou have a Daniſh army now in your neighbourbood, and 
they fay a very fine one; J preſume you will go to ſee it, and, 
if you do, | would adviſe 7 to go when the Daniſh Monarch 
comes to review it himſelf; pour prendre Langue de ce Signeur. 


The Rulers of the earth are all worth knowing; they ſuggeſt 


moral reflections: and the reſpect that one naturaliy has for 
God's Vicegerents here on earth, is greatly increaſed by ac- 
quaintance with them. | | 
" Your card-tables are gone, and they enclofe ſome ſuits of 
clothes, and ſome of theſe clothes encloſe a letter. 3 

Your friend Lady * is gone into the country with her 
Lord, to negotiate, coolly and at leifure, their intended ſepa- 
ration. My Lady inſiſts upon my Lord's diſmiſſing the * *, 
as ruinous to his fortune; my Lord infiſts, in his turn, upon 
my Lady's diſmiſſing Lord “ ; my Lady replies, that that is 
vnrea ſonable, ſince Lord “* creates no expence to the family, 
but rather the contrary. My Lord confeſſes, that there is 
fome weight in this argument; but then pleads ſentiment: my 
Lady ſays, a bddleftick for fentiment, after having been mar- 
ried ſo long. How this matter will end, is in the womb of 
time, nam fuit ante Helenam. | 8 8. 

You did very well to write a congratulatory letter to Prince 
Ferdinand; ſuch attentions are always right, and always repaid | 
, | 

I am glad you have connected your negotiations and anec> 


dotes; and 1 hope not with your uſual laconiſm. Adieu! 


Yours. 5 
LE TE > xv. 
et Blackheath, Auguſt the ift, 1758, 
MY DEAR FRIEND, : 
Think the Court of Caſſel is more likely to make you a ſe- 
cond viſit at Hamburgh, than you are to return theirs at 
mention it to Lord Holderneſſe. . | 
By the King of Pruſſia's diſappointment in Moravia, by the 
2pproach of & Ruſſians, and the intended march of Monſieur 


3 Caſſel; and therefore, till that matter is clearer, I ſhall not 


de Soubize to Hanover, the waters ſeem to me to be as much 


troubled as ever. Fe wojs tres noir actuellement; I fee ſwarms 


| of Auſtrians, French, Imperialiſts, Swedes, and Ruſhans, in 


all near four hundred thouſand men, furrounding the King of 
Pruſſia and Prince Ferdinand, who have about a third of that 
number. Hitherto, they have only buzzed, but now I fear 
N 7 ſting. . 


e immediate danger of this country is being drowned; for 


it has not ceaſed raining theſe three months, and withal is ex- 
tremely cold. This neither agrees with me in itſelf, nor 'n its 
conſequences ; for it hinders me from taking my neceſſary ex- 
erciſe, and makes me yery unwell. As my head is always the 

part 
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part offending, and is ſo at preſent, I will not do, like many 
Writers, Write without a head; ſo adieu. 


LETTER Ov 
| Blackheath, Auguſt the 28th, 1 
MY DEAR FRIEND, Ah... 
* OUR Secretary's laſt letter brought me the good news, 


that your fever had left you, and I will believe that it 


has; but a poſtſcript to it, of only two lines, under your own 
hand, would have convinced me more effectually of your re- 
covery. An intermitting fever, in the intervals of the pa- 
roxyſms, would ſurely have allowed you to have written a very 


few lines with your own hand, to tell me how you were; and 
till I receive a letter (as ſhort as you pleaſe) from yourſelf, | 


ſhall doubt of the exact truth of any other accounts. 


I ſend you no news, becauſe I have none; Cape Breton, 


Cherbourg, c. are now old ſtories ; we expeQ a new, one 


ſoon from Commodore Howe, but from whence we know no, 
From Germany we hope for good news; I confeſs | do nat; 1 
only wiſh it. The King of Pruſſia is marched to fight the 


Ruſſians, and I believe will beat them, if they ſtand; but 
what then? What ſhall he do next, with the three hundred 
and fourſcore thouſand men, now actually at work upon him} 
He will do all that man can do, but at laſt iI faut ſuccomber, 
Remember to think yourſelf leſs well than you are, in order 


to be quite ſo; be very regular, rather longer than you need; 


and then there will be ao danger of a relapſe. God bleſs you, 
IL E F' FT. EW CAVEL - 5 


MV DEAR FRIEND. „ : 
Received, with great pleaſure, your letter of the 22d Au- 
guſt ; for, by not having a line from you in your Secretary's 
two letters, I ſuſpected that you were worſe than he cared to 


tell me; and fo far | was in the right, that your fever was 
More malignant than. intermitting ones generally are ; which 


ſeldom confine people to their bed, or at moſt only the days of 


the paroxyſms. Now that, thank God, you are well again. 
though weak, do not be in too much haſte to be better and 
ſtronger: leave that to nature, which, at your age, will re- 


ſtore both your health and ſtrength as ſoon as the ſhould. 
Live cool for a time, and rather low, inftgad of taking what 
they call heartening things. | 


| Your manner of making preſents is noble, e ſent la grande 


A ame d un preux Chevalier, Lon depreciate their value, o | 


prevent any returns; for it is impoſſible that a wine which has 


counted ſo many Sindicks, that can only be delivered by a ſara 1 
tus conſultum, and is the panacea of the North, ſhould be fold 


for a ducat a bottle. The /y/pbium of the Romans, which was 


ſtored up in the public magazines, and only diſtributed by _ 


Blackheath, September the 5th, 1758. 
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of the magiſtrate, I dare fay, coſt more; fo that, I am con- 
yinced, your preſent is much more valuable than you would 
make it. 

Here I am interrupted, by receiving your letter of the 25th 
paſt. I am glad that you are able to undertake your journey 
to Bremen; the motion, the air, the new ſcene, the every 
thing, witl do you good, provided you manage yourſelf dif- 


creetly. | ; : * 
Four bill for fifty pounds, ſhall certainly be accepted and 


paid; but, as in conſcience, i think fifty pounds is too little, 
for ſeeing a live Landgrave, and eſpecially at Bremen, which 
this whole nation knows to be a dear place, I ſhall, with 
your leave, add fifty more to it. the way, when you ſee 
the Princefs Royal of Caſſel, be fure to tell her how ſenſible 
7ou are of the favourable and too partial teſtimony, which you 
— ſhe wrote of you to Princeſs Ameha. 5 
The King of Pruffia has had the victory, which you, in 


3 fome meaſure, foretold ; and as he has taken la Caiſſe Militaire, 
II preſume Meffieurs les Ruſſes ſont hors de combat pour cette cam- 


ne; for point d argent, point de Suiſſe is not truer of the lau- 
dable Helvetic body, than point & argent, point de Ruſſe, is of 
the ſavages of the Two Ruſſias, not even excepting the Auto- 


cratrice of them both. Serbelloni, I believe, ſtands next in 


his Pruſſian Majeſty's liſt to be beaten; that is, if he will 
ſtand; as the Prince de Soubize does in Prince Ferdinand's, 


upon the ſame condition. If both thefe things happen, which 


is by no means improbable, we may hope for a tolerable 
this winter; for, au bout du compte, the King of Pruſſia can- 


not hold ont another year; and therefore he ſhould make the 


deſt of theſe favourable events, by way of negotiation. 


I think I have written a great deal, with an actual giddineſs 


of hend upon me. So adieu. 7 
lam glad you have received my letter of the Ides of July. 
VVV 

Blackbeath, September the 8th, 1758. 

MV DEAR FRIEND, 5 | | . 
\ HIS letter ſhall be ſhort, being only an explanatory 

note upon my laſt ; for I am not learned enough, not yet 


dull enough, to make my comment much longer than my text. 

I told you then in my former letter, that, with your leave, 
(which I will ſuppoſe granted) I would add fifty 
draught for that ſum ; now leſt you ſhould nuſunderftand this, 
1 and wait for the remittance of that additional fifty from hence, 


know then my meaning was, that you ſhould likewiſe draw up- 
on me for it when you pleaſe ; which ] preſume, will be more 
convenient to you. r e 
Let the pedants, whoſe buſineſs it is to believe lies, or the 
poets, whoſe trade it is to invent them, match the King of 
ruſſia with a hero, in ancient or modern ſtory, if they _ 


pounds to your 
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He * hiſtory, and makes one give ſome credit to romay. 
ces. 
merly. | 
1 have been extremely ill this whole ſummer ; but am now 
ſomething better: however, I perceive, que Leſprit et le corps 
| baiſſent ; the former is the laſt thing that any body will tell 
me, or own when tell it them; but I know it is true. Adieu. 


LEST THE 
| Blackheath, September the 224, 1758. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 8 


Have received no letter from you, fince you left Hamburgh; 3 


I preſume that you are perfectly recovered, but it might n 

have been improper to have told me ſo. | am very far from be- 
ing recovered ; on the contrary, I am! worſe and worſe, weaker 
and weaker every day; for which reaſon I hall leave this place 
next Monday, and ſet out for Bath a few days afterwards. ] 
ſhould not take all this trouble merely to prolong the ſag-end of 


a life, from which I can expect no pleaſure, and others no uti. 
lity; but the cure or at leaſt the mitigation, of thoſe phyſical 
ills which make that life a load, while it does laſt, is worth any | 


trouble and attention. be | 
We are come off but ſcurvily from our ſecond attempt upon 
St. Malo; it is our laſt for this feaſon ; and in my opinion 
ſhould be our laſt for ever, unleſs we were to ſend fo greats 
ſea and land force, as to give us à moral certainty of taking 
| _ place of great importance, ſuch as Breft, Rochefort, or 
oulon. „%%% A : | 
Monſieur Münchauſen embarked yeſterday, as he faid, for 
Prince Ferdinand's army ; but as it is not generally thought that 
his military (kill can be of any great uſe to that Prince, people 
conjecture, that his buſineſs muſt be of a very different nature, 
and ſuſpect ſeparate negotiations, neutralities, and what not. 
| Kniphauſen does not reliſh it in the leaſt, and is by no means 
ſatisfied with the reaſons that have been given him for it. Be- 
fore he can arrive there, I reckon that ſomething deciſive will 
have paſſed in Saxony: if to the diſadvantage of the King of 


Pruſſia, he is cruſhed ; but if, on the contrary, he ſhould get 


complete victory (and he does not get half victories) over the 
 Aultrians, the winter may probably produce him and us a rea- 


ſonable peace. | look upon Ruſſia as hors de combat for ſome | 
time; France is certainly ſick of the war, under an unambiti- 
ous King; and an incapable Miniſtry, if there is one at all: and 


unaſſiſted by thoſe two powers, the Empreſs Queen had better 
be quiet. Were any other man in the ſituation of the King of 
Prullia, I ſhould not heſitate to pronounce him ruined ; but he 
is ſuch a prodigy of a man, that I will only ſay, I fear he wil 
be ruined. It is by this time decided. : 
Your Caſſel Court at Bremen is, | doubt, not very ſplendid, 
money muſt be wanting; but, however, I dare ſay, their ta- 


alprenede's Juba does not now ſeem fo abſurd as for. 
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ble is always good, for the Landgrave is a Gourmand ; and as 
you are domeſtic there, you may be ſo too, and recruit your 
loſs of fleſh from your fever; but do not recruit too faſt. 
Adieu. Tz 

LE FF E RR . 

; London, September the 26th, 1758. 

AM ſorry to find that you had a return cf your fever ; but, 

to ſay the truth, you in ſome meaſure deſerved it, for not 
carrying Dr. Middleton's bark and preſcription with you, I 
foreſaw that you would think yourſelf cured too ſoon, and gave 
you warning of it; but by-gones are by-gones, as Chartres, when 
he was dying, ſaid of his ſins: let us look forwards. You did 
very prudent]y to return to Hamburgh, to good bark, and, I 


| hope, a good phyſician. Make all ſure there before you ſtir 


from thence, notwithſtanding, the requeſts or commands of all 
the Princeſſes in Europe; I mean a month at leaſt, taking the 
bark even to ſupererogation, that is, ſome time longer than Dr. 
Middleton requires ; for, I preſume, you are got over your 
chjldiſhneſs about taſtes, and are ſenſible that your health de- 
ſerves more attention than your palate. When you ſhall be 


thus re-eſtabliſhed, I approve of your returning to Bremen; 


and, indeed, you cannot well avoid it, both with regard to your 
promiſe, and to the diſtinction with which you have been re- 


ceived by the Caſſel family. 


Now tothe other part of your letter. Lord Holderneſſe has 
been extremely civil to you, in ſending you, all under his own 


band, ſuch obliging offers of his ſervice. The hint is plain, 


that he will (in caſe you deſire it) procure you leave to come 
home for ſome. time; ſo that the ſingle queſtion is, Whether 
you ſhould defire it or not, now. It will be two months before 
you can poſſibly undertake the journey, whether by ſea or by 


land, and either way it would be a troubleſome and dangerous 


one for a convaleſcent, in the rigour of the month of November ; 


you could drink no mineral waters here in that ſeaſon, nor are 


any mineral waters proper in your caſe, being all of them heat- 
ing, except Seltzer's; then, what would do you more harm 
than all medicines could do you good, would be the peſtilential 
vapours of the Houſe of Commons, in long and crowded days, 


| of which there will probably be many this ſeſſion ; where your 


attendance, if here, will neceſſarily be required. I compare St. 
Stephen's Chapel, upon thoſe days, to Ia Grotta del Cane. 
Whatever may be the fate of the war now, negotiations will 


| certainly be ſtirring all the winter, and of thoſe, the northern 


ones, you are ſenſible, are not the leaſt important: in theſe, if 


at Hamburgh, you will probably have your ſhare, and perhaps 
a meritorious one. Upon the whole, therefore, I would adviſe 


you to write a very civil letter to lord Holderneſſe; and to tell 
kim, that, though you cannot hope to be of any uſe to his Ma- 
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jeſty's affairs any where, yet, in the preſent unſettled ſtate of 
the North, it is poſſible that unforeſeen accidents may throw it 
in your way to be of ſome little ſervice, and that you would not 


willingly be out of the way of thoſe accidents ; but that you 
ſhall be moſt extremely obliged to his Lordſhip, if he will pro- 


eure you his Majeſty's 222 permiſſion, to return for a few 


months in the ſpring, when probably affairs will be more ſettled 


one way or another. When things tend nearer to a ſettlement, 


and that Germany, from want of money or -men, or both, 


breathes peace more than war, I ſhall ſolicit Burriſh's com- 


miſſion for you, which is one of the moſt agreeable ones in his 
Majeſty's gift; and I ſhati by no means deſpair of ſucceſs, 


Now that | have given you my opinion upon this affair, which 1 


does not make a difference of above three months, or four at 


moſt, I would not be underftood to mean to force your own, if 


it ſhould happen to be different from mine ; but mine, I think, 
is more both for your health and your intereſt. However, do 


God blefs you. 8 
T 


as you pleaſe; nay you in this, and every thing ee. do for the | 
beſt ! 28 os 8. 


Bath, October the 18th, 1958. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 8 
1 Received by the ſame poſt your two letters of the 29th paſt 


fectly recovered ; and your reſolution of going to Bremen in 
three or four days proves it; for furely you would not under- 
take that journey a ſecond time, and at this ſeaſon of the year, 


without feeling your health ſolidly reſtored ; however, in all 


events, I hope you have taken a proviſion of good bark with 
you. TI think your attention to her Royal Highneſs may be of 
_ uſe to you here; and indeed all attentions, to all forts of peo- 
— are always repaid in ſome way or other; though real ob- 
ligations are not. For inſtance; Lord Titchfield, who has been 
with you at Hamburgh, has written an account to the Duke 
and Dutcheſs of Portland, who are here, of the civilities you 
ſhowed him; which he is much pleaſed, and they delighted 
with. At this rate, if you do not take care, you will get the 
| —_—— reputation of a well bred man ; and your countryman, 
John Trott, will diſown you. e 
l have received, and taſted of your preſent; which is a tres 


grand vin, but more cordial to the ſtomach than pleaſant to the 


_ palate. I keep it as a phyſic, only to take occaſionally, in little 


diſorders of my ſtomach ; and in thoſe caſes, I believe, its 


wholeſomer than ſtronger cordials. | 


I have been now here a fortnight; and though I am rather 


better than when I came, I am fill far from well. My head i 
giddier than becomes a head of my age; and my ſtomach has 


not recovered its retentive faculty. Leaning forwards, parti- 


_ cularly to write, does not at preſent agree with, Yours. 
| -n oo — | LETTER 


and of the 3d inſtant. The laſt tells me, that you are per- 
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: Bath, October the 268th, 1758. 
MY DAR FRIEND, | 8 | 
OUR letter has quieted my atarms ; for I find by it, that 
yon are as well recovered as yon could be in fo ſhort a 
time Tt is your buſineſs now to keep yourſelf well, by ſcru- 


 pulouſly following Dr. Middletor's directions. He ſeems to be 


a rational and knowing man. Soap and ſtee] are, unqueſtion- 


ably, the proper medicines for your caſe ; but, as they are al- 


reratives, you mult take them for a very long time, fix months 
at leaſt; and then drink chalybeate waters. I am fully per- 
fuaded, that this was your original complaint in Carniola; 
which thoſe ignorant phyſicians called, in their jargon, Arthri- 


is caga, and treated as ſuch. But now, that the true cauſe of 
vour illneſs is diſcovered, I flatter myſelf, that with time and 


patience on your part, you will be radically cured ; but, I re- 
peat it again, it muſt be by a long and uninterrupted courſe of 
thoſe alrerative medicines above-mentioned. They have no 
taſte ; but if they had a bad one, F will not now ſuppoſe you 
ſuch a child, as to let the frowardneſs of your palate interfere 


in the leaſt, with the recovery or enjoyment of health. The 


latter, deſerves the utmoſt attention of the moſt rational man; 
the former, is only the proper object of the care of a dainty, 
frivolous woman. Dis” 2 
The run of luck, which ſome time ago we were in, ſeems 
now to be turned againſt us. Oberg is completely routed ; 

his Pruſſian Majefty was ſurprized, (Which I am * at) 


and had rather the worſt of it. I am in ſome pain for Prince 


Ferdinand; as I take it for granted, that the detachment from 
Marechal de Contade's army, which enabled Prince Soubize to 
beat Oberg, will immediately return to the grand army, and 
then it will be infinitely ſuperior. Nor do I ſee where Prince 
Ferdinand can take his winter-quarters, unleſs he retires to 
Hanover ; and that I do not take to be at preſent the land of 
Canaan. Our ſecond expedition to St. Malo, I cannot call ſo 
much an unlucky, as an ill-condvRed one; as was alſo Aber- 
crombie's affair in America, Mais il n'y a pas de petite perte qui 
revient ſouwent; and all theſe accidents, put together, make a 
conſiderable ſum total. „ „„ 
have found fo little good by theſe waters, that I do not in- 
tend to ſtay here above a week longer ; and then remove my 


erazy body to London, which is the moſt convenient place, ei- 


ther to live or die in. | | EO oe 
cannot expect active health any where; you may, with 


common care and prudence, expect it every Where; and Gd 
_ grant that you may have it! Adieu. | 


* 


Vol. II. 
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London, November the 21ſt, 1555 
MV DEAR FRIEND, 3 
OU did well to think of Prince Ferdinand's ribang, 
1 which, I confeſs, I did not; and I am glad to find you 
thinking ſo far before hand. It would be a pretty commiſſion, 
and I will accingere me to procure it you. The only competi- 
tion I fear, is that of General Yorke, in caſe Prince Ferdinand 
ſhould paſs any time with his brother at the Hague, which i 


not unlikely, ſmce he cannot go to Brunfwick to his eldeſt bro. | 


ther, upon account of their ſimulated quarrel. 


fear the piece is at an end with the king of Pruſſia, and he 
nav fay i/icet ; | am fure he may perſonally tay plaudite. Warm 


work is expected this ſeſſion of Parliament, about continent and | 
no continent: ſome think Mr. Pitt too continent, others too lit 


ile ſo; but a littte time, as the news- papers moſt prudently and 
truly obſerve, will clear up theſe matters. 


The King has been ill ; but his ilineſs has terminated in 2 1 
good tit of the gout, with which he is ſtill confined. It wy 


generally thought that he would have died, and for a very 


rcalon ; for the oldeſt lion in the Tower, much about the Kings 
age, died a fortnight ago. This extravagancy | can aſſure you 


was believed by many above peu ple. © wild and capricious is 
the human mind ! 3 


Take care of your health, as much as you can; for, tobe, | 


er not to be, is a queſtion of much leſs importance, in my mind, 
than to be or not to be Yell. Adieu. NE | 


LETTER CXXV. 


London, December the 1 5th, 1758. 


Penn, 
T is a great while ſince I heard from you, but I hope that 
I good, not ill health, has been the occaſion of this ſilence ; t 


will ſuppote you have been, or are ſtill, at Bremen, and engrofſ- 


ed by your Heſſran friends. 1 
Prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick is moſt certainly to have the 


\ Garter, and | think | have ſecured you the honour of putting 
it on. When I ſay ſecured, | mean it in the ſenſe in which 


that word ſhould always be underſtood at Courts, and that is, 


inſecurely; | have promiſe, but that is not cau#ion bourgeviſe. | 
In all events, do not mention it to any mortal, becauſe theres 


alwavs a degree of ridicule that attends a diſappointment, 


though ofien very unjuſtly, if the expectation was reaſonably 


grow ded ; however, it is certainly moſt prudent not to com- 
- wnnicate, prematurely, one's hopes or one's fears. I cannot 
tell you when Prince Ferdinand will have it; though there are 


ſo many candidates for the other two vacant Garters, that I 


believe he will have his ſoon, and by himſelf, the others mult 


wait dull a third, or rather a fourth vacancy. Lord Rocking 


year. 


„eee 427 
bam and Lord Holderneſſe are ſecure; Lord Temple puſhes 
firongly, but, I believe, is not ſecure. This commiſſion for 
dubbing a Knight, and fo diſtinguiſhed a one, will be a very 
agreeable and creditable one for you, et il faut vous en acguit- 
ter galamment. In the days of ancient chivalry, people were 
rety nice. who they would be knighted by; and, if I do not 
mittake, Francis the Firſt would only be knighted by the Che- 
ralier Bayard, ui etoit preux Chevalier et ſans reproche ; and no 


doubt but it will be recorded, dans les archives de la Maiſon de 


Brunſeuick. that Prince Ferdinand received the honour of 
knighthood from your hands. Ts rr ON = 
I be eſtimates for the expence of the year 1759 are made up: 


have ſeen them; and what do you think they amount to? 


No leſs than twelve millions three hundred thouſand pounds. 
A moſt incredible fam, and yet already all ſubſcribed, and even 
more offered! The unanimity in the Houſe of Commons, in 


voting ſuch a tum, and ſuch forces, both by ſea and land, is 


not leſs attoniſhing. This is Mr. Pitt's doing, and it is mar- 


1 eellous in our eyes, „„ 0 
The King or Pruſſia has nothing more to do this year ; and, 
the next he mutt begin where he left off, 1 wiſh he would 


employ this winter in concluding a ſeparate peace with the 
Elector of Saxony; which would give him more eſbow room, to 


icd againſt France and the Queer of Hungary, and put an end 


at once to the proceedings of the Diet, and the army of the 
Empire; for then no Eſtate of the Empire would be invaded . 
by a co-Eſtate, and France, the faithful and diſintereſted gua- 
rantee of the treaty of Weſtphalia, would have no pretence to 
continue its armies there. I ſhould think that his Poliſh Ma- 
jeſty, and his Governor Comte Brühl, muſt be pretty weary of 


| being fugitives in Poland, where they are hated, and of being 


ravaged in Saxony. This r&wverie of mine, I hope, will be tri- 
ed, and | wiſh it may ſucceed. Good night, and God bleſs 
CCC 
5 London, New Year's-day, 1759, 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


. M OLTI e felici, and | have done upon that ſubje&, one 


truth being fair, upon the moſt lying day in the whole 


| have now before me your laſt letter, of the 2iſt December, 
which | am glad to find is a bill of health: but, however, do 


rot preſume too much upon it, but obey and honour your phy- = 


kician, that thy days may be long in the land. 
Since my laſt, I have heard nothing more concerning the rib- 


| {| band; but 1 take it for granted, it will be diſpoſed of ſoon. By 


the way, upon reflection, I am not ſure that any body but a 
Knight can, according to form, be employed to make a Knight. 
l remamber, that Sir Clement Cotterel was ſent to Holland, 0 

2 95 802 - dubb 
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dubb the late Prince of Orange, only becauſe he was a Rnighe 
himfelf ; and I know that the proxies of Knights, who canngy 
attend their own inſtallations, muſt always be Knights. This 
did not occur to me before, and perhaps will not to the perſon 
who was to recommend you; Jam ſure | will not ſtir it; ang 
only mention it now, that you may be in all events prepared 
for the diſappointment, if it ſhould happen. 

G ** is exceedingly flattered with your account, that three 


thouſand of his countrymen, all as little as himſelf, ſhould be 


thought a ſufficient guard upon three-and-twenty thouſand of 
all the nations in Europe; not that he thinks himſelf by 
means, a little man, for when he would deicribe a tall, hand- 
ſome man, he raiſes himſelf up at leaſt halt an inch to repreſent 
him. 

The private news from Hamburgh i is, that his Majeſty's Res 


ſident there is woundily 1 in love with Madame *** jf the 


be true, God fend him, rather than her, a good delivery. She 

uſt. be trennt at this ſeaſon, and therefore I think you ſhould 
be ſo too; ſo draw upon me, as ſoon as you pleaſe, for one 
hundred pounds. 

Here is nothing new, except the unanimity with which the 
Parliament ** away a dozen of millions ſterling; and the 
unanimity o 
has ſtifled the uſual political and polemical argumentations. 

Cardinal Bernis's diſgrace is as ſudden, and hitherto as httle 
underſtood, as his elevation was. I have ſeen his poems, print- 
ed at Paris, not by a friend, I dare ſay; and, to judge by them, 
{ humbly conceive his Eminency is a p—y. I will fay nothing 
of that excellent head-piece that made him, and unmade him, 
in the ſame month, except O King, or for ever. 

Good night to you, who ever you pals it with. 


L EF: T.-E- KR: A. 


London, F ebruary the 2d, 1759 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


AM now (what | have very ſeldom been) two letters i in your | 
1 debt: the reaſon was, that my head, like many other heads, 


has ſrequently taken a wrong turn; in which caſe, writing is 

painful to me, and therefore cannot be very n to my 

readers. 

T with vou w ould (while you hand fo good an opportunity, 
as you have, at Hamburgh) make yourſelf perfectly maſter of 
that dull, but very uſeful knowledge, the Courſe of Exchange, 

and the cauſes of its almoſt perpetual variations ; the value and 
relation of different Coins, the Specie, the Banco, Uſances, 
Agio, and a thouſand other particulars. You may with eaſe 

learn. and you will be very glad when you have learned them; 
for, in your buſineſs, that ſort of knowledge will often py 


necetſary, 
1 hear 


the public is as great in approving of it, which | 


ang @ A AAaADM COCOUOU,L.. Þ.Þ.D i 
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1 hear nothing more of Prince Ferdinand's Garter : that he 
will have one is very certain, but when, I believe, is very un- 
certain, all the other poſtulants wanting to be dubbed at the 
ſame time, which cannot be, as there is not ribband enough 
for them. | 
If the Ruſſians move in time, and in earneſt, there will be 
an end of our hopes and of our armies in Germany: three 
ſuch null-ttones as Ruſſia, France, and Auſtria, muſt, ſooner 
or later in the courſe of the year, grind his Pruſſian Majeſty 
down to a mere Margrave of Brandenburgh. But I have al- 
ways ſome hopes of a change under a Gunarchy * ; where whim 
and humour commonly prevail, reaſon very ſeldom, and then 


only by a lucky miſtake. 


except the incomparable fair one of Hamburgh, that pro- 
digy of beauty, and paragon of good ſenſe, who has enſla ved 
your mind, and inflamed your heart. If ſhe is as well &trennee, 
as you ſay ſhe ſhall, you will be ſoon out of her chains; for I 
have, by long experience, found women to be like Telephus's 
ſpear, if one end kills the other cures. - 
There never was ſo quiet, nor fo filent a ſeſſion of Parliament 
as the preſent : Mr. Pitt declares only what he would have them 
do, and they do it nemine contradicente, Mr. Viner only except- 


Dutcheſs Hamilton is to be married, to-morrow, to Colonel 


Campbell, the ſon of General Campbell, who will ſome day or 
another be Duke of Argyle, and have the eſtate. She refuſed 


the Duke of B r for him. „ | 

Here is a report, but I believe a very groundleſs one, that 
your old acquaintance, the fair Madame Ce, is run away 
from her huſband, with a jeweller, that ẽtrennes her, and is 
come over here; but I dare fay it is ſome miſtake, or perhaps 


alie. Adieu! God bleſs you. 


LETTER. cov. 
ER 9s London, February the 27th, 1759. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, TD 
IN your laſt letter, of the 7th, you accuſe me, moſt unjuſtly, 
of being in arrears in my correſpondence ; whereas, it ovr 
epiſtolary accounts were fairly liquidated, I believe you Would 
be brought in conſiderably debtor. I do not ſee how any of 
my letters to you can miſcarry, unleſs your office packet miſ- 


carries too, for I always ſend them to the office. Moreover, [| 


might have a juſtifiable excuſe for writing to you ſeldomer than 
uſual, for to be ſure there never was a period of time, in the 


middle of a winter, and the Parliament fitting, that ſupplicd 


ſo little matter for a letter. Near twelve millions have been 
granted this year, not only nemine contradicente, but nemine 
| 8 5 qu icquid 


r 


* Derived from the Greek word Turn, a woman, and means 
Female Government. — — — -- 
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guicquid dicente. The proper officers b: ing in the eſtimates; it 
is taken for granted that they are neceſſary, and frugal ; the 
Members go to dinner, and leave Mr. Weſt and Mr. Martin tg 
do the reſt, | 2 e 
preſume you have ſeen the little poem of the Country Laß. 
by Soame Jenyns, for it was in the Chronicle; as was alſo an 
anſwer to it, from the Monitor. They are neither of them 
bad performances ; the firſt is the neateſt and the plan of the 
ſecond has the moſt invention. I ſend you none of thoſe pieces 
volantes in my letters, ' becauſe they are all printed in one or 
other of the news- papers, particularly the Chronicles; and l 
ſuppoſe that you and others have all thoſe papers amongſt you 


at Hamburgh; in which caſe it would be on y putting you to - 


the unneceſlary expence of double poſtage. 


I find you are ſan guine about the King of Pruſſia this year; 


Tallow his army wil be what you ſay ; but what will that be 


vis a vis French, Auſtrians, Imperialifts, Swedes, and Ruf. 


ſians, who muſt amount to more than double that number! 
Were the inequality leſs, [ would allow for the King of Pruf- 
ſia's being ſo much iyſe ag men as pretty nearly to balance the 
account. In war, numbers are generally my omens ; and | 
confeſs, that in Germany they ſeem not happy ones this year, 
In America, | think, we are ſure of ſucceſs, and great ſucceſs; 


but how we ſhall be able to ſtrike a balance, as they call it, 


between good ſucceſs there, and ill ſucceſs upon the continent, 


fo as to come at a peace, is nicre than | can diſcover. 
Lady Cheſterfield makes you her compliments, and thanks 


you tor your offer ; but declines troubling you, being diſcourag- 
ed by the ill tuccets of Madame Münchauſen's and Miſs Chet- 

wynd's comimithons, the former tor beef, and the latter for 

gloves ; neither cf which have yet been executed, to the diſſa- 


tisfaCtion of both. Adieu. | 
| C CXXIX. 


och London, March the 6th, 175 
MY DEAR FRIEND, l, 7 

Have now your letter of the zoth paſt lying before me, by 
1 which you deſpond, in my opinion too foon, of dubbin 
2 Prince; for he moſt certainly will have the Garter ; 2 


e will as probably have it before the campaign opens, as after. 


His campaign muſt, I doubt, at belt, be a defenſive one; and 


he will ſhow great ſkill in making it ſuch ; for, according io 
my calculation, his enemies will be at leaſt double his number. 


Their troops, indeed, may perhaps be worſe than his; but 


then their number will make up that defect, as it will enable 


them to undertake different operations at the ſame time. l 
cannot think that the King of Denmark will take a part in the 


' preſent war; which he cannot do without great poſſible danger: 
and he is well paid by France for his neutrality ; is fafe, let 


what will turn out; and, in the mcan time, carries on bi 
. e | 2 commerce 


S 
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in my mind, it is very convenient, if not neceſſary, for a pub- 
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commerce with great advantage and ſecurity: ſo that that con- 


Gderation will not retard your viſit to your own country, when- 
ever you have leave to return, and that your own arrangemens 
will allow you. A ſhort abſence animates a tender paſſion, et 
fon ne recule que pour mieux ſanter, eſpecially in the ſummer 
months; ſo that 1 would adviſe you to begin your journey in 
May, and continue your abſence from the dear object of your 
vows till after the dog-days, when love 1s ſaid to be unwhole- 
ſome. We have been diſappointed at Martinico ; I with we 
may not be ſo at Guadaloupe, though we are landed there; 
for many difficulties muſt be got over, before we can be in poſ- 


ſeſſion of the whole iſland. A propos de bortes; you make uſe 
of two Spaniſh words, very properly, in your letter; were [ 


you, | would learn the Spaniſh language, if there were a Spa- 
niard at Hamburgh who could teach me ; and then you would 
be maſter of all the European languages that are uſeſul; and, 
lic man to underſtand them all ; and not to be obliged to have 
recourſe to an interpreter, for thoſe papers that chance or bu- 
fineſs may throw in his way. I learned Spaniſh when I was 


older than you; convinced, by experience, that, in every 


thing poſſible, it was better to truſt to one's ſelf, than to any 
other body whatſoever. Interpreters, as well as relators, are 
often unfaithful, and ſtill oftener incorrect, puzzling, and blun- 
dering. In ſhort, let it be your maxim, through life, to know 
all you can know, yourſelf ; and never to truſt wnplicitly to the 
informations of others. This rule has been of infinite ſervice 


to me, in the courſe of my life. : 


I am rather better than I was; which I owe not to my phy- 
ſicians, but to an aſs and a cow, who nouriſh me, between 
them, very plentifully and wholeſomely; in the morning the 
als is my nurſe, at night the cow; and | have juſt now bought 


a milch-goat, which 1s to graze, and nurſe me at Blackheath. 


do not know what may come of this latter, and | am not 


without apprehenſions that it may wake a ſatyr of me; but, 


ſhould I find that obſcene diſpoſition growing upon me, 1 will 


check it in time, for fear of endangering my life and character 
dy rapes. And fo we heartily bid you farewell. 8 


1 OC 
5 N London, March the zoth, 1759. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, OO IO 


4 15 | Do not like theſe frequent, however ſhort, returns of your 


illneſs ; for I doubt they imply either want of ſkill in your | 


phyſician, or want of care in his patient. Rhubarb, ſoap and 
chalybeate medicines and waters, are almoſt always ſpecifics 

for obſtructions of the liver; but then a very exact regimen is 

neceſſary, and that for a long continuance. Acids are good for 


you, but you do not love them ; and ſweet things are bad for 
you, and you do love them. There is another thing very bad 
—— ae for 
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for you, and | fear you love it too much. When I wag ig 


Holland, I had a flow fever, that hung upon me a great while: 
J conſulted Boerhaave, who preſcribed me what I ſuppoſe wg, 
proper, for it cured me; but he added, by way of poſtſcript 


to his preſcription, Yenns rarius colatur : Which! obleryed, and 


perhaps that made the medicines more efeQtual. i 


| doubt we ſhall be mutually diſappointed in our hopes of 


ſeeing one another this ſpring, as I believe you will find, by a 


letter which you will receive, at the fame time with this, from 


Lord Holderneſſe; but as Lord Holderneſſe will not tell you 
all, I will, between you and me, ſupply that deſect. 1 muſt 
do him the juſtice to ſay, that he has acted in the moſt kind and 
| friendly manner poſſible to us both. When the King read your 
letter, in which you defired leave to return, for the ſake of 


drinking the Tunbridge- waters, he ſaid, If he wants fleel wa. 


ters, thoſe of Pyrmont are better than Tunbridge, and he can 
have them very freſh at Hamburgh. I would rather he had 


aſked to come laſt autumn, and had paſſed the winter here; 


for, it he returns now, | ſhall have nobody in thoſe quarters tg 
inform me of what paſſes; and yet it will be a very buſy and 
important ſcene. Lord Holderneſſe, who found that it would 
not be liked, reſolved to puth it no farther ; and replied, he was 
very ſure, that, when you knew his Majefty had the leaſt ob- 
jection to your return, at this time, you would think of it no 
longer; and he owned that he (Lord Holderneſſe) had given 
you enccuragement for this application, laſt year, then thinking 
and hoping that there would be little occaſion for your preſence 


at Hamburgh this year. Lord Holderneiſe will only tell yu. 


in his letter, that, as he had ſome reaſon to believe, his mor- 


ing this matter would be diſagrceable to the King, he reſolved, 


for your ſake, not to mention it. You muſt anjwer his letter 
upon that foot fingly, and thank him for this mark of his friend- 
ſhip; for he has really acted as your friend. | make no doubt 


of your having willing leave to returu in autumn, for the whole | 


winter. In the mean time, make the beſt of your ſejour 


where you are; drink the Pyrmont waters, and no wine but 


Rheniſh, wh! ich. in your caſe, is the only proper one for you. 


Next week, Mr. Harte will ſend you his Guſtavus Adolphus, 


in two quartos; it will contain many new particulars of the | 


life of that real hero, as he has had abundant and authentic 


materials which have never yet appeared. It will, upon the 


v whole, bea very curious and valuable hiſtory; though, between 


you and me, I could have wiſhed that he had been more correct 
and elegant in his ſtyle. You will find it dedicated to one of 
your acquaintance, who was forced to prune the luxuriant 
praiſes beſtowed upon him, and yet he has left enough of al 
conſcience to ſatisfy a reaſonable man. Harte has been ve 


much out of order, theſe laſt three or four months, but is not 
the leſs intent upon ſowing his Lucerne, of which he had fix 
crops laſt year, to his infia] te joy, and, as he ſays, profit. As 


a gu- 


ariant 
of all | 

very | 
is not 
ad ſix 
, 88 
a ga- 
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a gardener, | ſhall probably have as much joy, though not quite 
ſ much profit, by thirty or forty thillings ; for there is the 
greateſt promiſe of fruit this year, at Blackheath, that ever | 
ſaw in my life. Vertumnus and Pomona have been very propi- 
tious to me; as for Priapus, that tremendous garden God, as ] 
no longer invoke him, I cannot expect his protection from the 
birds and the thieves. | 
Adieu! I will conclude like a pedant, Lewvius fit patientid quic- 
quid corrigere eſt neſas. i 9 5 
VTV | 
85 rn London, April the 16th, 1759. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, . 
ITH humble ſubmiſſion to you, I (till fay, that if 
Prince Ferdinand can make a defenſive campaign this 
year, he will have done a great deal, conſidering the great ine- 
quality of numbers. The little advantages, of taking a regi- 
ment or two priſoners, or cutting another to pleces, are but 
trifling articles in the great account ; they are only the pence, 
the pounds are yet to come; and I take it for granted, that nei- 
ther the French, nor the Court of Vienna, will have le denen- 
ti of their main object, which is unqueſtionably Hanover; for 
that is the ſumma ſummarum; and they will certainly take care 
to draw a force together for this purpoſe, too great for any 
that Prince Ferdinand has, or can have, to oppoſe them. In 
ſhort, mark the end on't, jen augure mal. If France, Auſtria, 
the Empire, Ruſſia, and Sweden, are not, at long run, too hard 
for the two Electors of Hanover and Brandenburgh, there muſt 
be ſome inviſible power, ſome tutelar Deities, that m raculouſ- 
ly interpole in favour of the latter. „„ 
You encourage me to accept all the powers that goats, aſſes, 


and bulls, can give me, by engaging for my not making an ill 


uſe of them; but | own, I cannot help diſtruſting myſelf a lit- 
tle, or rather human nature ; for it is an old and very true ob- 
ſervation, that there are miſers of money, but none of power ; 
and the non-uſe of the one, and the abuſe of the other, increaſe 
in proportion to their quantity. _ TS 

I am very forry to tell you, that Harte's Guſtavus Adolphus 


does not take at all, and conſequently ſells very little: it is cer- 


tainly informing and full of good matter; but it is as certain too, 
that the ſtyle is execrable: where the devil he picked it up, I 


cannot conceive, for it is a bad ſtyle, of a new and ſingular 


kind; it is full of Latiniſms, Galliciſms, Germaniſms, and all 


. iſus but Angliciſms ; in ſome places pompous, in others vulgar 
and low. Surely, before the end of the world, people, and 


you in particular, will diſcover, that the manner, in every thing, 
is at leaſt as important as the matter; and that the latter never 


can pleaſe, without a degree of elegancy in the former. This 


holds true in every thing in life: in writing, converſing, buſi- 
nels, the help of the Graces is abſolutely neceſſary ; and whoe- 
2 — — — 
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ver vainly thinks himſelf above them, will find he is miſtaken, 
when it will be too late to court them, for they will not com 
to ſtrangers of an advanced age. There is an Hiſtory lately 

come out, of the Reign of Mary Queen of Scots, and her fon 
(no matter by whom) King James, written by one Robert ſon a 
| Scotchman, which for clearneſs, purity, and dignity of ſtyle, 
1 will not ſcruple to compare with the beſt hiſtorians extant, not 
excepting Davila, Guicciardini, and perhaps Livy. Its ſucceſi 


has conſequently been great, and a ſecond edition is already 


l bought up. I take it for granted, that it is to 


it you. 


I bope you drink the Pyrmont waters every morning. The 


health of the mind depends ſo much upon the health of the bo. 
dy, that the latter deſerves the utmoſt zttention, independently 
2 the ſenſes. - God ſend you a very great ſhare of both! 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 
Have received your two letters of the 1oth and 13th, by 
the laſt mail; and I will begin my anſwer to them, by obs 


ſerving to you, that a wiſe man, without being a Stoic, cok 


ders, in all misfortunes that befal him, their beſt as well as their 
worſt fide; and every thing has a better and a worſe fide, |] 
have ſtrictly obſerved that rule for many years, and have found 
by experience, that ſome comfort is to be extracted, under 
moſt moral ills, by conſidering them in every light, inſtead of 


_ dwelling, as people are too apt to ds, upon the gloomy fide of 
the object. Thank God the diſappointment that you ſo pathe- 
tically groan under, is not a calamity which admits of no conſo- 


lation. Let us fimplify it, and ſee what it amounts to. You 


were pleaſed with the expectation of coming here next month, 


to ſee thoſe who would have been pleaſed with ſeeing you. 
That, from very natural cauſes, cannot be; and you mult paſs 
this ſummer at Hamburgh, and next winter in England, in- 


ſtead of paſſing this ſummer in England, and next winter t 


Hamburgh. Now, eſtimating things fairly, is not the change 
rather to your advantage? ls not the ſummer more eligible, 


both for health and pleaſure, than the winter, in that northern, [+ 
trozen Zone? and will not the winter, in England, ſupply 


you with more pleaſures than the ſummer, in an empty capital, 


Could have done? So far then it appears, that you are rather 


a gainer by your misfortune. . „% ( 
The tour too, which you propoſe making to Lubeck, Alte- 


na, Cc. will both amuſe and inform you; for, at your age, 


one Cannot fee too many different places and people; ſince, at 
the age you are now of, I take it for granted that you will not 
cc thu ſuperficially, as you did when you firſt went abroad. 


had, or at leaſt borrowed, at Hamburgh, or I would ſend _ b: 


London, April the 27th, 1759, 


you that I do, 
which, I hope, will more than clear you. 


. pounds of any of the moſt wholeſome food. | 
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This whole matter then, ſummed up, amounts to no more 
than this — that you will be here next winter, inſtead of this 
ſummer. Do not think that all | have ſaid is the conſolation on- 
ly of an old philoſophical fellow almoſt inſenſible of pleaſure or 
in, offered to a young fellow, who has quick ſenfations of 
th. No, it is the rational philoſophy, taught me by experi- 
rence and knowledge of the world, and which I have practiſed 


above thirty years. I always made the beſt of the beſt, and ne- 


yer made bad worſe, by fretting ; this enabled me to go through 
the various ſcenes of life, in which I have been an actor, with 
more pleaſure and leſs pain than moſt people. You will fay, 

rhaps, one cannot change one s nature; and that if a perſon 


1s born of a very ſenſible gloomy temper, apt to fee things in 


the worſt light, they cannot help it, nor new make themſelves. 
I will admit it, to a certain degree, and but to a certain degree; 


for though we cannot totally change our nature, we may, in a 


eat meaſure, correct it, by reflection and philoſophy ; and 
— philoſophy is a very neceſſary companion in this world, 
where even to the moſt fortunate, the chances are greatly 
againſt happineſs. Go er 8 
lam not old enough, nor tenacious enough, to pretend not 
to underſtand the main purport of your laſt letter; and, to ſhow 


. 


you may draw upon me for two hundred pounds, 


* 


Good night, æguam memento rebus in arduis ſerware mentem ; | 


be neither tranſported nor depreſſed by the accidents of life. 


LET TI M 


Blackheath, May the 16th, 1759. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, EE 
XJ OUR Secretary's laſt letter of the 4th, which I received 
1 yeſterday, has quietted my fears a good deal, but has not, 
intirely diſſipated them. Tour fever ſtill continues, he ſays, 
though in @ leſs degree. Is it a continued fever, or an intermit- 
ting one? If the former, no wonder that you are weak, and 
that your head achs. If the latter, why has not the bark, in 


| ſubſtance and large doſes, been adminiſtered ? for, if it had, it 
muſt have ſtopped it by this time. Next poſt, I hope, will ſet 


me quite at eaſe. Surely you have not been ſo regular as you 
ought, either in your medicines, or in your general regimen, 
otherwiſe this fever would not have returned ; for the DoQor 
calls it your fewer returned, as if you had an excluſive patent 


bor it. You have now had illneſs enough, to know the value 


of health, and to make you implicitly follow the preſcriptions 


b of your phyſician, in medicines, and the rules of your own 


common ſenſe in diet; in which, I can aſſure you, from my 
own experience, that quantity is often worſe than quality, and 
1 would rather eat half a pound of bacon at a meal, than two 


[ have 
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I have been ſettled here near a week, to my great fatisfaQion, 
ceſt ma place, and I know it, which is not given to every body, 
Cut off from ſocial life by my deafneſs, as well as other phy. 
cal ills, and being at beit but the ghoſt of wy former elf, ] 


walk here in filence and ſolitude, as becomes a ghoſt, with this 


only difference, that I walk by day, whereas, you know, to 
be ſure, that other ghoſts only appear by night. My health, 
however, is better than it was laſt year, thanks to my almoſt te- 
tal milk diet. This enables me to vary my ſolitary amuſements, 


and alternately to ſcribble as well as read, which I could not 


do laſt year. Thus I ſaunter away the remainder, be it more 
or leſs, of an agitated and active life, now reduced (and I am 
not ſure that I am a loſer by the change) to ſo quiet and ſerene 
a one, that it may properly be called ſtill life. 

The French whiſper in confidence, in order that it may be the 
more known and the more credited, that they intend to invade 
us this year, in no leſs than three places; that is, England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. Some of our great men, like the Devils, 
believe and tremble ; others, and one little one, whom I know 
laugh at it; and, in general it ſeems to be but a poor inſtead 


of a formidable ſcarecrow. While ſomebody was at the head of | 
a moderate army, and wanted (I know why) to be at the head |} 
of a great one, intended invaſions were made an article of politi- 


cal faith; and the belief of them was required, as in the 


Church the belief of ſome abfurdities, and even impoſlibilities, 


is required, upon pain of hereſy, excommunication, and conſe- 


quently damnation, if they tend to the power and intereſt of 
the Heads of the Church. But now, that there is a general 


toleration, and that the beſt Subjects, as well as the beſt Chri 


tians, may believe what their reaſon and their conſciences ſug- | : 
gett, it is generally and rationally ſuppoſed, the French wil 
threaten and not _—_ ſince we are ſo well prepared, both by 


| armies and fleets, to receive, and, I may add, to deſtroy them, 
Adieu! God bleſs you. 8 e 


LET TE &- ennv, 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 


OUR letter of the 5th, which I received yeſterday, | 
I gave me great ſatisfaction, being all in your own hand; 


though it contains great, and I fear juſt complaints of your ill 


ſtate of health. You do very well to change the air; and! 
hope that change wiil do well by you. 1 would therefore have 


you write, after the 2oth of Auguſt, to Lord Holderneſſe, to 


beg of him to obtain his Majeſty's leave for you to return to ü 


England for two or three months, upon account of your health. 
Two or three months is an indefinite time, which may after- 
wards be inſenſibly ſtretched to what length one pleaſes ; leave 


that to me. In the mean time you may be taking your mea 


ſures, with the beſt economy. 


Blackheath, June the 15th, 1759, 
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The day beſore yeſterday, an expreſs arrived from Guada- 
loupe ; which brought an account of our being in poſſeſſion of 
the whole iſland. And I make no manner of doubt, but that, 
in about two months, we ſhall have as good news from Crown- 
point, Quebec, Ec. Our affairs in Germany, I fear, will not 
be equally proſperous z for I have very little hopes for the King 


ot Prullia or Prince Ferdinand. God bleſs you, | 


LET TE new 


| | Blackheath, June the 25th, 1759. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 9 5 | 3 


25 HE two laſt mails have brought me no letter from you- 


or your Secretary; | will take this ſilence as a ſign that 
you are better; but however if you thought that I cared to 
know, you ſhould have cared to have written. Here the wea- 
ther has been very fine for a fortnight together ; a longer term 
than in this climate we are uſed to hold fine weather by. I 


bope it is ſo too at Hamburgh, or at leaſt at the villa to which 


you are gone; but pray do not let it be your villa wicio/a as 
thoſe retirements are often called, and too often prove ; though 
(by the way) the original name was villa vezzo/a ; and by wags | 


miſcalled wictoſa. | 


| have a moſt gloomy proſpect of affairs in Germany; the 


French are already in poſſeſſion of Caſſel, and of the learned 
part of Hanover, that is Göttingen; where I preſume they will 


not ſtop pour Þ amour des Belles Lettres, but rather go on to 
the Capital, and ſtudy them upon the coin. My old acquain- 


tance Monſieur de Richelieu, made a great progreſs, there in 
metallic learning and inſcriptions. If Prince Ferdinand ven- 


tures a battle to prevent it, I dread the conſequences ; the odds 
are too great againſt him. The King of Pruſſia is ſtill in a 
worſe ſituation; for he has the Hydra to encounter: and 


though he may cut off a head or two, there will ſtill be e- 


nough left to devour him at laſt. I have, as you know, long 
foretold the approaching cataſtrophe; but I was Caſſandra. 

Our affairs in the new world have a much more pleaſing aſ- 
pet; Guadaloupe is a great acquiſition, and Quebec, which I 
make no doubt of, will ſtill be a greater. But muſt all theſe 


advantages, purchaſed at the price of ſo much Engliſh blood 


and treaſure, be at laſt facrificed as a C ? God 
knows what conſequences ſuch a meaſure may produce; the 


germe of diſcontent is already great, upon the bare ſuppoſition 


of the caſe; but ſhould it be realiſed, it will grow to a har- 
veſt of diſaffection. Fae 2 EE nos 2 5 
Vou are now, to be ſure, taking the previous neceſſary mea- 
ſures for your return here in the autumn; and I think you may 
diſband your whole family, excepting your ſecretary, your but- 
ler, who takes care of your plate, wine, Ec. one, or at moſt 


_ two, maid-ſervants, and your valet de chambre, and one foot- 
man, whom you will bring over with you. But give no mortal, 


either 
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either there or here, reaſon to think that you are not to rem 


to Hamburgh again. If you are aſked about it, ſay, like Lock. 
hart, that you are /e ſerviteur des &venemens ; for your pre. 
ſent appointments will do you no hurt here, till you have — 
better deſtination. At that ſeaſon of the year, I believe, it 
will be better for you to come by ſea than by land; but that 


you will be beſt able to judge of from the then circumſtances of | 


your part of the world. 5 | 
Tour old friend Stevens is dead, of the conſumption that 
has been long undermining him. God bleſs you, and fend yon 
health! ; > | 
LET TE K -.CAXEVL 
3 3 Hhath, February the zöth, 1561. 
MY DEAR FRIEND. ; 
Au very glad to hear that your election is finally ſettled, 
and, to ſay the truth, not ſorry that Mr.“ * has been com- 
pelled to do, de mauvaiſe grace, that which he might have done 
at firſt in a friendly and handſome manner However, take ng 
notice of what is paſt, and live with him as you uſed to do be- 
fore; for, in the intercourſe of the world, it is often neceſſary 
to ſeem ignorant of what one knows, and to have forgotten 
what one remembers. N 2 | 


l have juſt now finiſhed Colman's play, and like it very well; 


it is well conducted, and the characters are well preſerved, 1 


own, I expected from the author more dialogue wit; but, 231 


know that he is a moſt ſcrupulous claſſic, I believe he did not 
dare to put in half ſo much wit as he could have done, be- 


cauſe Terence has not a ſingle grain; and it would have been 


crimen l. ſæ antiquitatis. God bleſs you! 0 
EE T TTR U. 


My DEAR FRIEND, = 
TFT Have this moment received your letter of the 19th. If 


1 1 find any alterations by 2 theſe waters, now ſix days, 


it is rather for the better; but, in ſix days more, I think I ſhall 


find, with more certainty, what humour they are in with me 


if kind, I will profit of, but not abuſe their kindneſs; all things 
have their bounds, quos ultra citrave nequit confiflere redn; 
and I will endeavour to nick that point. | o 


| The Queen's jointure is larger than, from ſome reaſons, len- 
pected it would be, though not greater than the very laſt pte- 
cedent authorized. The caſe of the late Lord Wilmington was, 
I faney, remembered. „ | 


T have now good reaſon to believe, that Spain wall declare 
war to us; that is, that it will very ſoon, if it has not already, 
avowedly aſſiſt France, in caſe the war continues, This wil 


be a great triumph to Mr. Pitt, and fully juſtify his plan of | 
: —— denz 


Bath, November the 21ſt, 1761. | 
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beginning with Spain firſt, and having the firſt blow, which is 


often half the battle. 


Here is a great deal of company, and what is commonly call- 
ed good company, that is great quality. I trouble them very 
little, except at the pump, where my buſinefs calls me; for, 
what is company to a deaf man, or a deaf man to company? 

Lady Brown, whom [I have ſeen, and who, by the way has 

t the gout in her eye, enquired very tenderly after you. And 
lo I elegantly reſt, | 2 

; Yours till death. 
I. E T TER GU | 
| Bath, December the 6th, 1761. 

MY DEAR FRIEND, | + „ 
Have been in your debt ſome time, which, you know, I 
am not very apt to be; but it was really for want of ſpe- 


cle to pay. The preſent ſtate of my invention does not enable 


me to coin; and you would have had as little pleaſure in read- 


ing, as I ſhould have had in writing /e coglionerie of this place; 


beſides, that I am very little mingled in them. I do not know 
whether I ſhall be able to follow your advice, and cut a win- 
ner: for, at preſent, I have neither won nor loft a ſingle ſhil- 
ng. I will play on this week only; and if I have a good run, 
I will carry it off with me; if a bad one, the loſs can hardly 


amount to any thing conſiderable in ſeven days, for I hope to 


ſee you in town to-morrow ſevennight. 
I had a diſmal letter from Harte, laſt week; he tells me that 
he is at nurſe with a ſiſter in Berkſhire ; that he has got a con- 
firmed jaundice, befides twenty other diſtempers. The true 
cauſe of theſe complaints I take to be, the ſame that fo great! 
diſordered, and had nearly deſtroyed, the moſt auguſt Houſe 
of Auſtria, about one hundred and thirty years ago; I mean 


 Guttavus Adolphus ; who neither anſwered his expectations in 
point of profit, nor reputation, and that merely by his own 


fault, in not writing it in the vulgar tongue; for, as to facts, 
| will maintain, that it is one of the beſt hiſtories extant. 
Au revoir, as Sir Fopling ſays, and God bleſs you. 
LET 855 
6•Lü Bath, November the 2d, 1762. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, w/ÿ = 
ARRIVED here, as I propoſed, laſt Sunday ; but as ill as 
4 | feared J ſhould be, when I ſaw you. Head, ſtomach, 


1 and limbs, all out of order. | 


have yet ſeen nobody but Villettes, who is ſettled here for 
— as it is called. What conſequences has the Duke of 
vonſhire's reſignation had? He has conſiderable connections, 


| and relations ; but whether any of them are reſigned enough to 


reſign with him, is another matter. There will be, to be ſure, 


V many, and as abſurd reports, as there are in the law books: 


I ds 
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I do not deſire to know either; but inform me of what faQ, 


come to your knowledge, and of ſuch reports only as you be- 
tieve are grounded. And ſo God bleſs you! | 


r 
We. Bath, November the 13th, 1762. 

Mr DEAR FRIEND, | | | 
1 HA received your letter, and believe that your Prelimi- 
 rativs are very near the mark; and upon that ſuppoſition [ 
think we me made a tolerable good bargain with Spain; at 


terit, tull as good as I expected, and almoſt as good as | wiſh- 


ed, though I do not believe that we have got all Florida; but 


it we have St. Auguſtin, as I ſuppoſe, that by the figure of part 


pro idio, will be called all Florida. We have by no means made 
ſo good a bargain with France; for, in truth, what do we get 
by it, except Canada, with a verv proper boundary of the river 


* 


Miflifippi, and that is all? As for the reſtrictions upon the 


French fiſhery in Newfoundland, they are very well per la fre- 


| dica, and for the Commiſſary whom we {hall employ ; for. be 
will have a good ſalary ſrom hence, to ſee that thoſe reſtrictians 
are complied with ; and the French will double that falary, that 
he may allow them all to be broken through. It is plain to 
me, that the French fiſhery will be exactly what it was before 
war. IS 

The three Leeward iſlands, which the French yield to us, 
are not, all together, worth half ſo much as that of St. Lucia, 
which we give up to them. Senegal is not worth one quarter 
of Goree. The reſtrictions of the French, in the Eaſt Indies, 


are as abſurd and impracticabſe as thoſe of Newfoundland; and 


you will live to ſee the French trade to the Eaſt Indies, juſt as 
they did before the war. But, afrer all ] have faid, the articles 
are as good as | expected with France, when I conſidered that 


no one ſingle perſon, who carried on this negotiation on our. 
parts, was ever concerned or conſulted in any negotiation be- 


foro. Upon the whole, then, the acquiſition of Canada has 
coſt us fourſcore millions ſterling. I am convinced we nught 
have kept Guadaloupe, if our negotiators had known how to 
have gone about it. 33 Es at - © 
His moſt faithful Majeſty of Portugal 1s the beſt off of any 
bodv in this tranſaction, for he faves his kingdom by it, and has 
not laid out one Moidore in defence of it. Spain, thank God, 
ia ſome menſure, pate les pots caſſeg; for, beſides St. Auguſtin, 
L.azwond, Cc. it has loſt at leaſt four millions ſterling. in mo- 
nev. ſhips, We. 55 N oa 
Tlarte is here, who tells me he has been at this place thele 
three years, excepting ſome few excurſions to his ſiſter; be 
I»oks ill, and laments that he has frequent fits of the yellow 
janngice. He complains of his not having heard from you theſe 


four vears; you ſhould write to him. Theſe waters have done 


me a great deal of good, though I drink but two thirds of 


pn | 


t 
] 
| 


fas 
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pint in the whole day, which is leſs than the ſobereſt of my 
countrymen drink of claret at every meal. 

| thould naturally think, as you do, that this ſeſſion will be 
a ſtormy one, that is, if Mr. Pitt takes an active part; but if 
he is plealed, as the miniſters ſay, there is no other Eolus to 
blow a ſtorm. The Dukes of Cumberland, Newcaſtle, and 
Devonſhire, have no better troops to attack with, than the mi- 
lia; but Pitt alone is ip/e agmen. God bleſs you! 


LETTER CXLI. 


Bath, November the 27th, 1762. 
| MY DEAR FRIEND, 

Received your letter this morning, and return you the ball 
a la volte. The King's ſpeech is a very prudent one, and, 
as I ſuppoſe that the Addreſſes, in anſwer to it, were, as uſual, 
in almoſt the fame words, my Lord Mayor might very well call 
them innocent. As his Majeſty expatiates ſo much upon the 
great atchievements of the war, I cannot help hoping that when 


the Preliminaries thall be laid before the Parliament in due time, 


which, I ſuppoſe, means after the reſpective ratifications of all 


© the contracting parties, that ſome untalked- of and unexpected 


advantage will break out in our treaty with France: St. Lucia, 
at leaſt, I fee in the news papers, an article which I by no 
means like, in our treaty with Spain ; which is, that we ſhall 
be at liberty to cut logwood in the Bay of Campeachy, but pay- 
ing for it. Who does not ſee that this condition may, and pro- 
bably will, amount to a prohibition, by the price which the 
Spaniards may ſet it at? It was our undoubted right, and con- 
firmed to us by former treaties, before the war, to cut logwood 

atis; but this new ſtipulation (if true) gives us a privilege, 
fm YH like a reprieve to a criminal, with a non obſlante to be 


1 now drink ſo little water, that it can neither do me good 
nor hurt ; but, as I bathe but twice a week, that operation, 


which does my rheumatic carcaſe good, will keep me here ſome 


time longer than you had allowed. 

Harte is going to publiſh a new edition of his Guflares, i in 
octavo; which, he tells me, he has altered, and which I could 
tell him, be ſhould tranſlate into Englith, or it will not ſell bet- 


ter than the former; for, while the world endures, ſtyle and 


| manner will be regarded, at leaſt as much as matter. And fo, | 
Dieu vous aie dans ſa ſainte garde. 


. CXLII. 


Bath, December the 4th, 1762. 

ur DEAR FRIEND, 
Received your letter this morning, with the encloſed Preli- 
minaries, which we have had here theſe three days; and I 
return them, ſince you intend to keep them, which is more 
than I believe the French will. I am ww glad to find that the 
"Yor. l. - & hi French 
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French are to reſtore all the conqueſts they made upon us in 
the Eaſt Indies during this war; and I cannot doubt but they wil 
likewiſe reſtore to us all the Cod that they ſhall take within lefg 
than three leagues of our coaſts in North America, (a diſtance 
eaſily meaſured, eſpecially at ſea) according to the ſpirit, though 
not the letter of the Treaty. | am informed that the ſtrong o 

poſition to the Peace will he in the Houſe of Lords, though I 


cannot well conceive it; nor can I make out above fix or ſeven 


who will be againſt it upon a diviſion, unleſs (which I cannot 
ſuppoſe) ſome of the Biſhops ſhould vote on the fide of their 
maker. God bleſs you! 


LETTER CXLEI.: 


MY DAR FRIEND, 


NAT ESTERDAY I received your letter, which gave mea 


very clear account of the debate in your Houſe, It is im. 
poſſible for a human creature to ſpeak well for three hours and 
a half; I queſtion even if Belial, who, according to Milton, was 
the orator of the fallen Angels, ever ſpoke fo long at a time. 
There muſt have been a trick in Charles Townthend's ſpeak- 
ing for the Preliminaries ; for he is infinitely above _— an 
opinion. Lord Egremont muſt be ill, or have thoughts o 


too, take it for all in all. 9 „ . 
I ſhall be in town, barring accidents, this day ſevennight, by 

dinner-time; when [ have ordered a Haricot, to which you will 

be very welcome about four o'clock. En attendant Dieu vous 


aie dans ſa ſante garde. Z . 

L ET TIR CXLIV. 
Hhlackheath, June the 14th, 1763. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, | HE 


1 Received, by the laſt mail. your letter of the 4th, from the 
Hague; fo far ſo good. You arrived ſonica at the Hague, 
for our Einbaſſador's entertainment; I find he has been very | 


Civil to you. You are in the right to ſtop, for two or three 


days, at Hanau, and make your court to the Lady of that 


place “. Your excellency makes a figure already in the news- 


papers; and let them, and others, Excellency you as much a3 1 


they pleaſe, but pray ſuffer not your own ſervants to doit. 


Nothing new of any kind has happened here ſince you went; 


8 ſo I will with you a good night, and hope that God will bleſs 
you... es | 3 hs 85 


— 


| q Her Royal Highneſs Princeſs Mary of England, Landgra- | | 


vine of Heſſe. 


Bath, December the 13th, 1762. 


>--1 
ing into ſome other place ; perhaps into Lord Granville's, who | 
they ſay is dying: when he dies, the ableſt head in England dies 


LETTER 


whom you muſt require, the ſeine Excellence. 
ties are, no doubt, ridiculous enough in themſelves ; but yet 
they are neceſſary for manners, and ſometimes for bufineſs ; and 
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Blackheath, July the 14th, 1763. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, | 27 
ESTERDAY I received your letter from Ratiſbon, where 

| .m glad that vou are arrived ſafe. You are, I find over 


| head and ears engaged in ceremony and etiquette. You muſt not 


vield in auy thing efſential, where your public character may 
luſfer ; but 1 adviſe you, at the ſame time, to diſtinguiſh care- 
fully what may and what may not affect it. and to deſpiſe ſome 
German minuties; ſuch as one ſtep lower or higher upon the 
ſtairs, a bow more or leſs, and ſuch fort of trifles. 8 
By what | fee in Creſſener's letter to you, the cheapneſs of 
wine coinpenfates the quality, as the cheapneſs of ſervants com- 
penſates the number that you muſt make uſe of. 
Write to your mother often, if it be but three words, to prove 
your exiſtence; for when ſhe does not hear from you, ſhe 


+ knows to a demonſtration, that you are dead, if not buried. 


The encloſed is a letter of the utmoſt conſequence, which 
| was deſired to forward, with care and fpeed, to the moſt ſe- 
rene Louis. | 


My head is not well to day. So God blefs you! 
LET TS COMM. 


© Blackheath, Auguſt the iſt, 1763. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, | 80 


1 Hope by this time you are pretty well ſettled at Ratiſbon, 
J at leaſt as to the important points of the ceremonial; ſo that 


vou may know with preciſion, to whom you muſt give, and from 
hoſe formali- 


both would ſuffer by laying them quite aſide. | 
I have lately had an attack of a new complaint, which I 


have long ſuſpected that | had in my body, in afu primo, as 


the pedants call it, but which I never felt in a&u ſecundo, till 


Z laſt week, and that is a fit of the ſtone or gravel. It was, thank 


God, but a flight one; but it was dans toutes les formes ; for it 


was preceded by a pain in my loins, which I at firſt took for 
ſome remains of my rheumatiſm ; but was ſoon convinced of 


my miſtake, by making water much blacker than coffee, with a 


prodigious ſediment of gravel. I am now perfectly eaſy again, 


and have no more indications of that dreadful complaint. 
| God keep you from that and deafneſs ; other complaints are 
the common, and almoſt the inevitable lot of human nature, but 


3 H admit of me mitigation. God bleſs you! 


1 LETTER 
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Blackheath, Auguſt the 22d, 1761. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, „ SY 
OU will by this poſt, hear from others, that Lord Egre- 
| V mont died two days ago of an apoplexy , which, from 
his figure, and the conſtant plethora he lived in, was reaſona- 
hly to be expected. You will aſk me, who is to be Secretary 
in his room; to which I anſwer, that I do not know. I ſhould 
gueſs Lord Sandwich, to be ſucceeded in the Admiralty by 
Charles Townſhend ; unleſs the Duke of Bedford, who ſeems 
to have taken to himſelf the department of Europe, ſhould 
have a mind to it. This event may perhaps produce others; 
bur, till this happened, every thing was in a ſtate of in- action, 
and abſolutely nothing was done. Before the next ſeſſion, this 


chaos muſt neceſſarily take ſome form, eſther by a new jumble 
of iis own atoms, or by mixing them with the more efficient 


ones of the Oppoſition. 
I tee by the news-papers, as well as by your letter, that the 


difficulties ſtill ſubſiſt about your ceremonial at Ratiſbon ; ſhould. 


they, from pride and folly, prove inſupei able, and obſtrud 
your real buſineſs, there is one expedient, which may perhaps 
remove difficulties, and which I have often known practiſed; 


but which I believe our people here know nothing of; it is, to 
have the character of Miniſter, only, in your oſtenſible title, 


and that of Envoy Extraordinary in your pocket, to produce 


occaſionally, eſpeciaally if you ſhould be ſent to any of the 


Electors in your neighbourhood : or elſe, in any tranſactions 
that you may have, in which your title of Envoy Extraordina- 
ry may create great difficulties, to have a reverſal given you, 
_ declaring that the temporary ſuſpenſion of that character, ne 
| donnera pas la miindre atteinte ni d dos droits, ni d vos pretenſs- 


ons. As for the reſt, divert yourſelf as well as you can, and 


eat and drink as little as you can: and fo God bleſs you ! 
RR 


Mv DEAR FRIEND. 5 
RRE AT news. The King ſent for Mr. Pitt, laſt Satur- 


day, and the conference laſted a full hour: on the Mon- | 
day tollowing, another conference, which laſted much longer; 


and yeſterday a third, longer than either. You take for grant- 


ed, that the treaty was concluded and ratified ; no ſuch matter, 
for this laſt conference broke it intirely off; and Mr. Pitt and 


I ord Temple went yeſterday evening to their reſpective coun- 
try houſes. Would you know what it broke off upon, you 
mult alk the news-mongers, and the coffee-houſes ; who, I dare 


lay, know it all very minutely; but I, who am not apt io 


know any thing that I do not know, honeſtly and humbly con- 
teſs, that I cannot tell you; probably one party aſked 574 


Blackheath, September the 1ſt, 1763. 


Houſe of Lords; 
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much, and the other would grant too little. However, the 
King's dignity was not, in my mind, much conſulted, by their 


CH 


making him ſole Plenipotentiary of a treaty, which they were 


not, in all events, deternuned to conclude. It ought ſurely to 
have been begun by ſome inferior agent, and his Majeſty ſhould 


only have appeared in rejecting or ratifying it. Lewis the XIVth 


never fat down before a town in perſon, that was not ſure to 
be taken, 1 . 
However, ce qui eft differe n' eft pas perdu ; for this matter 


muſt be taken up again, and concluded before the meeting of 


the parliament, and probably upon more diſadvantageous terms 


to the preſent Miniſters, who have tacitly admitted, by this 


late negotiation, what their enemies have loudly proclaimed, 


that they are not able to carry on affairs: ſo much de re politic. 
I have at laſt done the beſt office that can be done, to moſt 


married people; that is, I have fixed the ſeparation between my 
| brother and his wife; and a definitive Treaty of peace will be 


proclaimed in about a fortnight ; for the only ſolid and laſting 


peace, between a man and his wife, is, doubtleſs, a ſeparation. 
God bleſs you! he 
FTT 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 


4 OU will have known, long before this, from the office, 


Blackheath, September the zoth, 1763. 


that the departments are not caſt as you wiſhed; for 


| Lord Halifax, as ſenior, had, of courſe, his choice, and choſe 
the Southern, upon account of the Colonies. The Miniſtry, 


ſuch as it is, is now ſettled en attendant mieux; but in my opi- 
nion, cannot, as they are, meet the Parliament. 


The only, and all the efficient people they have, are in the 
for, ſince Mr. Put has firmly engaged 
Charles TowHiſhend to him, there is not a man, of the Court 


fide, in the Houſe of Commons, who has either abilities or words 


enough to call a coach. Lord Bis certainly playing an 
 deſſous de cartes, and | ſuſpect that it is with Mr. Pitt; but 


what that deſſous is, | do not know, though all the coffee- 

houſes do moſt exaQly. | - 
The preſent ination, I believe, gives you leiſure enough for 

ennui, but it gives you time enough too for better things; I 


mean, reading uſeful books; and, what is ſtill more uſeful, 
converſing with yourſelf ſome part of every day. Lord Shaft- 
eſbury recommends ſelf-converſation to all authors; and 1 


would recommend it to all men; they would be the better for 


it. Some people have not time, and fewer have inclination, to 


enter into that converſation ; nay, very many dread it, and fly | 

to the moſt trifling diſſipations, in order to avoid it ; but if a 
man would allow half an hour every night, for his ſelſ-conver- 
ation, and recapitulate with himſelf whatever he has done, 
1 ''ght or wrong, in the courſe of the day, he would be both 
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the better and the wiſer for it. My deafneſs gives me more 
than ſufficient time for felf-converfation; and I have found 
great advantages from it. My brother, and Lady 8: anhope. 
are at laſt finally parted. I was the negotiator between them; 


and had fo muck trouble in it, that I would much rather nego- 


tiate the moſt difficult point of the jus publicum Sacri Romani 
Imperii, with the whole Diet of Ratiſbon, than negotiate any 
point with any woman. It my brother had had fome of thoſe 
ſelf-converſations, which I recommend, he would not, | he. 
lieve, at paſt ſixty, with a crazy. battered conſtitution, and 
deaf into the bargain, have married a young girl, juſt turned 
of twenty, full of health, and , of deires. But 
who takes warning by the fate of others? This perhaps, 


proceeds from a negligence ot felſ-converfation. Gd bleſs you! 


„ Cl. 
Blackheath, OQober the 17 1763 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 
HE laſt mail brought me your letter of the 20 inſtant, 


as the former had brought me that of the 25th paſt 
I did ſuppoſe that you would be ſent for Hver, for the firk 


day of the ſeſſion; as I never knew a ftricter muſter, and no 
furlows allowed. I am very ſorry for it, for the reafons you 


hint at; but, bowever, you did very prudently, in doing & 


bonne grace. what you could not help doing: and let that be 
VOur rule i in every thing, for the relt of your life. Avoid dif- 
a,reeable things, as much as, by dexterity, you can; but 
when they are unavoidable, do them with teeming willingneſs 
and alacrity, Though this journey is ill-timed for you in 
many reſpects, et. in point of finances, you will be a gainet 
h it upon the whole ; for, depend upon it, they will keep you 
here till the very laſt day of the ſeſſion; and, I ſuppoſe you 
have fold your horſes, and diſmiſſed ſome of your ſervants, 
Thongh they ſeem to apprehend the firſt day of the ſeſſion ſo 
much, in my opinion, their danger will be much greater i in the 
courſe of it. 

When you are at Paris, you will of courſe wait upon Lord 
Hertford, and deſire him to preſent you to the King; at the 
ſame time make my compliments to him, and thank him for 
the very obliging meſſage he left at my houſe in town; and 
tell him, that, had | received it in time from thence, I would 


have come to town on purpoſe to have returned it in perſon. 
If there are any new little books at Paris, pray bring them to 
me. I have already Voltaite's Zelis dans le Bain, his Droit du 


Seigneur, and Olympie. Do not forget to call once at Madame 


| Monconſeil's, and as n as you pleaſe at Madame du Pius | 


Au revoir. 


LETTER 
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Bath, November the 24th, 1763. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 3 

Arrived here, as you ſuppoſe in your letter, laſt Sunday; 
| but after the worſt day's journey I ever had in my life: it 
ſnowed and froze that whole morning, and in the evening it 
rained and thawed, which made the roads fo flippery, that I 


was fix hours coming poſt from the Devizes, which is but eigh- 


teen miles from hence; ſo that, but for the name of coming 
poſt, I might as well have walked on foot. I have not yet quite 
got over my laſt violent attack, and am weak and flimay. 

| have now drank the waters but three days; ſo that, with- 
out a miracle, I cannot yet expect much alteration, and I do 


1 not in the leaſt expect a miracle. If they prove he eaux de 


Jouvence to me, that would be a miracle indeed; but, as the 
late Pope Lambertini ſaid, Fra noi, gli miracoli ſono paſſati gia 
un pez29, | | 8 | 

I have ſeen Harte, who inquired much after you : he is de- 
jected and diſpirited, and thinks himſelf much worſe than he is, 
though he has really a tendency to the jaundice. I have yet 


| ſeen no body elſe, nor do I know who here is to be ſeen ; for 1 


have not yet exhibited myſelf to public view, except at the 
pump, which, at the time J go to it, is the moſt private place 
— | 


After all the fears and hopes, occaſioned ſeverally by the 


meeting of the Parliament, in my opinion, it will prove a very 
eaſy ſeſſion. Mr. Wilkes is univerſally given up; and if the 
Miniſters themſelves do not wantonly raiſe difficulties, I think 
they will meet with none A majority of two hundred is a 
great anodyne. Adieu! God bleſs you. 9 5 
CH 1 SE a ad 

| | Bath, December the 3d, 1763. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, OD 
AST poſt brought me your letter of the 29th paſt, [ 

ſuppoſe CT let off his ſpeech upon the Princeſs's 


portion, chiefly to ſhow that he was of the Oppoſition; for 
. Otherwiſe, the point was not debatable, unleſs as to the guantum, 
_ gainſt which ſomething might be ſaid ; for the late Princeſs of 
Orange (who was the eldeit daughter of a King) had no more, 


and her two fiſters but half, if | am not miſtaken. 


It is a great mercy that Mr. Wilkes, the intrepid defender 
of our rights and liberties, is out of danger, and may live to 


fight and write again in ſupport of them; and it is no leſs a 
mercy, that God hath raiſed up the Earl of S— to vindicate 


and promote true religion and morality. Theſe two bleſſings 


will juſtly make an epocha in the annals of this country. 
have delivered your meſſage to Harte, who waits with im- 
patience for your letter. He is verv happy now in having free 

8 ie 3 acceſs 
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acceſs to all Lord Craven's papers, which, he ſays, give hin 
great lightsmto the hellum tricennale; the old Lord Craven 
ving been the profeſſed and valorous knight errant, and per. 
haps Edi more, to the Queen of Bohemia; at leaſt, likg 
Sir Peter Pride, he had the honour of ſpending great part of 
his eſtate in her Royal cauſe. | 
| am by no means right yet; I am very weak and flimzy till; 
but the Doctor aſſures me, that ſtrength and ſpirits will return; 
if they do, lucro apponam, I will make the beſt of them ; if 
they do not, I will not make their want ſtill worſe, by grieving 
and regretting them. [I have lived long enough, and obſerved 
enough, to eſtimate moſt things at their intrinſic, and not their 
imaginary value; and at ſeventy, I find nothing much worth ei 
ther deſiring or fearing. But theſe reflections, which ſuit with 
ſeventy, would be greatly premature at two-and-thirty. 80 


make the beſt of your time, enjoy the preſent hour; but ner 


ullimæ. God bleſs you! 
FTC 


MY DEAR FRIEND, „ 
Received your letter this morning, in which you reproach 
1 me with not having written to you this week. The reaſon 
was, that | did not know what to write. There is that ſame- 


neſs in my lite here, that every day is ſtill but as the fit. Ie 


very few people; and, in the literal ſenſe of the word, I hear 
_ | 8 : „ 
Mr. L— and Ir. C— I hold to be two very ingenious men; 
and your image of the two men ruined, one by loſing his lau- 

_ ſuit, and the other by carrying it. is a very juſt one. To be 


ſure they felt in themſelves uncommon talents for buſineſs and 


ſpeaking, which were to reimburſe them. . 
Harte has a great poetical work to publiſh, before it be long; 
he has ſhown me fome parts of it. He had entitled it Emblems; 


but | perſuaded him to alter that name, for two reaſons: the 


firſt was, becauſe they were not einblems, but fables: the ſe- 


cond was, that, if they had been emblems, Quarles had de- 


graded and vilified that name, to ſuch a degree, that it is im- 


poſſible to make uſe of it after him; ſo they are to be called A 


tables, tho” moral tales would, in my mind, be the propereft 
name. If you aſk me what I think of thoſe | have ſeen I muſt 
ſay that ſunt plura bona, quedam medincria, et quadam ,—— 


Your report of future changes, I could think is wholly ground- * 
leſs: for it ſtill runs ſtrongly in my head, that the mine, we | 


talked of, will be ſprung, at, or before the end of the ſeſſion. 
I have got a little more ſtrength, but not quite the ſtrength 
of Hercules; ſo that I will not undertake, like him, fifty deflo- 


_ rations in one night; for I really believe that I could not con- 


paſs them. So good night, and God bleſs you! _ 


Bath, December the 18th, 1563. 


LETTER | 


Ml /pe rati only. God bleſs you! 
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Bath, December the 24th, 1963. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 

Confeſs I v as a good deal furpriſcd at your preſſing me fo 

ftrongl” to influence parſon Reſenhagen, when you well 
know the reſolation I had made ſevera! years ago. and which 
have ſcrupulouſly obſerved ever fnce, not to concern myſelf, 
directly or indirectly, in any party political conteſt whatſoever. 
Let parties go to loggerheads, as much and as long as they 
pleaſe ; | will neither endeavour to part them, nor take the part 
of either; for I know them all too well. But you ſay, that 
Lord Sandwich has been remarkably civil aud kind to you. 1 
am very glad of it; and he can by no means impute to you my 
obſtinacy, folly, or philoſophy; call it what you pleaſe : you 


may with great truth aſſure him, that you did all you could to 


obey his commands. | . 
I am ſorry to find that you are out of order, but I hope it 
is only a cold; ſhould it be any thing more, pray conſult Dr. 


Mlaty, who did you ſo much good in your laſt illneſs, when the 


great medicinal Mattadores did you rather harm. ] have found 


a Monſieur Diafoirus here, Dr. Moiſy, who has really done me 


a great deal of good; and I am ſure I wanted it a great deal, 

when I came here firſt. I have recovered ſome ſtrength, and a 

little more will give me as much as I can make uſe of. | 
Lady Brown, whom | ſaw yeſterday makes you many com- 

pliments: and I wiſh you a merry Chriſtmas, and a good night. 

Adieu. | 5 5 555 e 
| / m3» 

| Hhath, December the 3iſft, 1763. 

MY DEAR FRIEND, | 


(DD REVENKOP wrote me word, by the laſt poſt, that 


you were laid up with the gout ; but I much queſtion it; 
that is, whether it is the gout or not. Your laſt illneſs, before 
you went abroad, was pronounced the gout, by the ſkilful ; and 


proved at laſt a mere rheumatiſm. Take care that the ſame 


miſtake is not made this year; and that, by giving you ſtrong. 
and hot medicines to throw out the gout, they do not inflame | 


the rheumatiſm, if it be one. | 


Mr. Wilkes has imitated ſome of the great men of antiquity, 


by going into voluntary exile : it was his only way of defeating 
both his creditors and his proſecutors. Whatever his friends, 
it he has any, give out of his returning ſoon, I will anſwer for 
tit, that it will be a long time before that ſoon comes. 


I have been much out of order theſe four days, of a violent 


cold; which | do not know how I got, and which obliged me to 
6. ſuſpend drinking the waters: but it is now ſo much better, that 


I propoſe reſuming them for this week, and paying my court to 
you in town on Monday or Tueſday ſevennight ; but this is ſub 


LETTER 
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| Blackheath, July the 2oth, 1764. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 
Have this moment received your letter of the zd, from 
Prague, but I never received that which you mention from 
Ratiſbon ; this made me think you in ſuch rapid motion, that! 
did not know where to take aim. I now ſuppoſe that you are 
arrived, though not yet ſettled at Dreſden ; your audiences and 
| formalities are, to be ſure, over, and that is great eaſe of mind 
to you. | 0 os 
l have no political events to acquaint you with; the ſummer 
is not the ſeaſon for them, they ripen only in winter ; great 
ones are expected immediately before the meeting of Parliament, 
but that, you know, is always the language of fears and hopes, 
However, I rather believe that there will be ſomething patched 
up between the ins and the outs, | 
The whole ſubject of converſation, at preſent, is the death 
and will of Lord Bath: he has left above twelve hundred thou- 
ſand pounds in land and money, four hundred thouſand pounds 
in caſh, ſtocks, and mortgages; his own eſtate, in land, was 
improved to fifteen thouſand pounds a year, and the Bradford 
eſtate, which he ““, is as much; both which at only five-and- 
twenty years purchaſe, amount to eight hundred thouſand 


pounds; and all this he has left to his brother, General Pulte. 


ney, and in his own diſpoſal, though he never loved him. The 
legacies he has left are trifling, for, in truth, he cared for no- 
body; the words give and bequeath were too ſhocking to him 


to repeat, and fo he left all, in one word, to his brother. The | 


public, which was long the dupe of his ſimulation and diſſimu- 


lation begins to explain upon him; and draws ſuch a picture of 


him as I gave you long ago. | 


Your late Secretary has been with me three or four times; 


he wants ſomething or another, and it ſeems all one to him 


what, whether civil or military; in plain Engliſh, he wants 


bread. He has knocked at the doors of ſome of the Miniſters, 
but to no purpoſe. TI wiſh with all my heart that I could help 
him: I told him fairly that J could not, but adviſed him to find 


ſome channel to Lord B***, which, though a Scotchman, he 
told me he could not. He brought a packet of letters from 


the office to you, which I made him ſeal up; and I keep it for 
vou, as I ſuppoſe it makes up the ſeries of your Ratiſbon letters. 
As for me, I am juſt what I was when you left me, that is, 


nobody. Old age ſteals upon me inſenſibly. I grow weak and | 


' decrepit ; but do not ſuffer, and fo I am content. by 
Forbes brought me four books of yours, two of which 
were Bielefeldt's letters; in which, to my knowledge, there 
are many notorious lies. mo | 9 


ho 


cut one thilling fortune. Lord 
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lake ny compliments to Comte Einfiedlen, whom I love and 
honour much ; and ſo good night to ſeine Excellence. 


Now our corteſpondence may be more regular, and I 
expect a letter from you every fortnight. I will be 
regular on my part: but write oftener to your mo- 
ther, if it be but three lines. 


LET TER avs 


N Blackheath, July the 27th, 1764. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, © 120 


1 Received, two days ago, your letter of the 11th, from 


Dreſden, where I am very glad that you are ſafely arrived 
at laſt. The prices of the neceſſaries of life are monſtrous 
there; and I do not conceive how the poor natives ſubſiſt at all, 


n ſter having been fo long and fo often plundered by their own 


as well as by other Sovereigns. | 
As for procuring you either the title or the appointments of 


Plenipotentiary, I could as ſoon procure them fron: the Turkith 


as from the Engliſh Miniſtry ; and, in truth, I believe they 
have it not to give. 
Now to come to your Civil Liſt, if one may compare ſmall 


things to great. I think I have found out a better refreſhment 


for it than you propoſe ; for, to-morrow, I ſhall ſend to your 
caſhier, Mr. Larpent, five hundred pounds at once, for your 


{1 uſe, which, I preſume, is better than by quarterly payments; 


and I am very apt to think, that, next Midſummer-day, he will 
have the ſame ſum, and for the ſame uſe, conſigned to him. 

It is reported here, and [| believe not without ſome foundati- 
on, that the queen of Hungary has acceded to the family Com- 
pat between France and Spain; if ſo, J am ſure it hehoves 
us to forin in time a counter alliance, of at leaſt equal ſtrength ; 
which I could eafily point out, but which, I fear, is not 
thought of here. | 


| The rage of marrying is very prevalent ; ſo that there will 
de probably a great crop of cuckolds next winter, who are at 
preſent only cocus en herbe. It will contribute to population, 


and ſo far muſt be allowed to be a public benefit. Lord G , 


\Ir. B-—, and Mr. D—, are, in this reſpect, very me- 
ritorious; or they have all married handſome women, with- 
muſt indeed take ſome _ 
pains to arrive at that dignity ; but 1 Are ſay he will bring 
about, by the help of ſome young Scotch or Iriſh officer. 


| Good night, and God bleſs you! 


r Ki CLOUT. - 
5 5 Blackheath, September the 3d, 1764. 
MV DEAR FRIEND, © 
Have received your letter of the 13th paſt. I ſee that 
your complete arrangement approaches, and you need not 
de ina hurry to give entertainments, fince ſo few others =. 
; omte 
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Comte Flemming is the man in the world the beſt calculated 
to retrieve the Saxon finances, which have been all this century 
ſquandered and lJaviſhed with the moſt abſurd profuſion: he 
has certainly abilities, and, I believe, integrity; I dare anſwer 
for him, that the gentleneſs and flexibility of his temper will 


not prevail with him to yield to the importunities of craving 


and petulant applications. I ſee in him another Sully ; and 
therefore I wiſh he were at the head of our finances. 
France and Spain both inſult us, and we take it too tamely ; 
for this is, in my opinion, the time for us to talk high to them. 
France, I am perſuaded, will not quarrel with us, till it has got 
a Navy at leaſt _ to ours, which cannot be theſe three or 
four years at ſooneſt; and then, indeed, I believe we ſhall hear 


of ſomething or other: therefore, this is the moment for us to 


ſpeak loud, and we ſhall be feared, if we do not ſhow that we 

_ - - 
Here is no domeſtic news of changes and chances in the poli- 

| tical world; which like oyſters, are only in ſeaſon in the R 


months, when the Parliament fits. I think there will be ſome 


then, but of what kind, God knows. | 


I have received a book for you, and one for myſelf, from 


Harte. It is upon Agriculture, and will ſurprize you, as, [ 
confeſs, it did me. This work is not only in Engliſh, but 
and elegant Engliſh ; he has even ſcattered graces upon 
his ſubject; and in proſe, has come very near Virgit's Georgics 
in verſe. I have written to him, to congratulate his happy 
transformation. As ſoon as I can find an opportunity, I will 
| ſend you your copy. You (though no Agricola) will read it 
with pleaſure, „„ Bans: 
I know Mackenzie, whom you mention. Ceſ un delit, ſed 
cave. | 


Make mine and Lady Cheſterfield's compliments to Comte et 


Comteſſe F lemming: and ſo, Dieu vous aie en ſa ſainte garde. 
4 BY 2K QUILL - 
hlackheath, September the 14th, 1764. 


MV DEAR FRIEND, 35 1 
ESTERDAY I received your letter of the zoth paſt, by 


I which I find that you had not then got mine, which 1] ſent | 
you the day after J had received your former; you have had no 
great lots of it, for, as I told you in my laſt, this inactive ſea» Þ] 


| fon of the year ſupplies no materials for a letter; the winter 


may, and probably will, produce an abundant crop, but of 


What grain, I neither know, gueſs, nor care. I take it for 
granted, that Lord B* * ſurnagera encore, but by the aſſiſt 


ance of what bladders or cork-waiticoats, God only knows. The 1 


death of poor Mr. Legge, the epileptic fits of the Duke of De- 


vonſliire, for which he is gone to Aix-la-Chapelle, and the ad- 
vanced age of the Duke of Newcaftle, ſeem to facilitate an ac- 


commodation, it Mr. Pit and Lord But? are inclined to it. 


You 
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Yau aſk me what I think of the death of peor Iwan, and of 
the perſon who ordered it. Yon may remember that I often 
faid ſhe would murder or marry him, or probably both ; 
ſhe has choſen the ſafeſt alternative; and has now compleated 
her character of femme forte, above ſcruples and heſitation. If 


' Machiavel were alive, ſhe would probably be his Heroine, as 


Cæſar Borgia was his Hero. Women are all ſo far Machiave- 
lians, that they are never either good or bad by halves; their 
ſons are too ſtrong, and their reaſon too weak, to do any 


thing with moderation. She will, perhaps, meet, before it is 


long, with ſome Scythian as free from prejudices as herſelf. If 
there is one Oliver Cromwell in thg three regiments of guards, 
be will probably, for the ſake of his dear country, depoſe and 
murder her: for that is one and the ſame thing in Ruſſia. 

You ſeem now to be ſettled, and bien nippe at Dreſden. Four 
ſedentary footmen, and one running one, font Equipage lefte. 


The German ones will give you, ſeine Excellence ; and the 


French ones, if you have any, Mon/eigneur. 


My own health varies, as uſual, but never deviates into good. 
God bleſs you, and ſend you better ! 


LET T.CRkU. 
Blackheath, October the 4th, 1764. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 


Have now your laſt letter, of the 16th paſt, lying before 
me; and I gave your encloſed to Grevenkop, which has 


put him into a violent buſtle to execute your commiſſions, as 
well and as cheap as poſſible. I refer you to his own letter. 


He tells you true, as to Comteſſe Coſel's diamonds, which cer- 
tainly nobody will buy here, unſight unſeen, as they call it; ſo 


many minuties concurring, to encreaſe or leſſen the value of a 


diamond. Your Cheſhire cheeſe, your Burton ale and beer, I 
charge myſelf with, and they ſhall be ſent you as ſoon as poſſi- 
ble. Upon this occaſion | will give you a piece of advice, which, 


| by experience, I know to be uſeful. In all commiſſions, whe- 
ther from men cr women, point de galanterie, bring them in 


your account, and be paid to the uttermoſt farthing ; but if you 
would ſhow them une galanterie, let your * be ſome- 
thing that is not in your commiſſion, otherwiſe you will be the 
Commiſſuanaire banal, of all the women of Saxony. A propos ; 
who is your Comteſſe de Coſel? Is ſhe daughter, or grand- 
daughter of the famous Madame de Coſel, in King Auguſtus's 


| time? Is the young or old, ugly or handſome ? 


Ido not wonder that people are wonderfully ſurprized at our 


tameneſs and forbearance, with regard to France and Spain. 
Spain, indeed, has lately agreed to our cutting logwood, ac- 
1 cording to the treaty, and ſent tri orders to their Governor 
do allow eit; but you will obſerve too, that there is not one 

_ word of reparation for the loſſes we lately ſuſtained there. But 


France is not even ſo tractable; it will pay but half the money 
N N | | 00 
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due upon a liquidated account, for the maintenance of their ſid 
priſoners. Our requeſt, to have Comte d'Eſtaing recalled and wi 
cenſured, they have abſolutely rejected, though, by the las po 
of war, he might be hanged for having twice broke his parole. {} of 
This does not do France honour ; however, I think we ſhall be fre 
quiet, and that at the only time, perhaps this century, when or 
we might, with ſafety, be otherwiſe ; but this is nothing new, thi 
nor the firit time, by inany, when national honour and intereſt 1 & 


have been ſacrificed to private. It has always been ſo: and one 
may ſay, upon this occaſion, what Horace ſays upon another 
Nam fuit ante Helenam. | Eno: 
I have ſeen Jes Contes de Guillaume Vade, and like moſt of 
them ſo little, that I can haÞWly think them Voltaire's, but ra- 
ther the ſcraps that have fallen from his table, and been work- 
ed up by inferior workmen, under his name. I have not ſeen 
the other book you mention, the Dictionnaire Portatif. It is 
not yet come over. | | 
I ſhall next week go to take my winter-quarters in London, {f 
the weather here being very cold and damp, and not proper for 
an old, ſhattered, and cold carcaſe, like mine. In November 
Iwill go to Bath, to carcen myſelf for the winter, and to ſhift 
the ſcene. Good night. Ot 


LEFT TER on 
London, OQober the 19th, 1764. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, © * 
K 7 ESTERDAY morning Mr. * * came to me from Lord 
Halifax, to aſk me whether | thought you would approve 
of vacating your ſeat in Parliament, during the remainder of it, 
upon a valuable conſideration, meaning money. My anſwer was, 
| that really did not know your diſpoſition upon that ſubject; 
but that I knew you would be very willing, in general to ac- | 
commodate them, as far as lay in your power. That your 
LleQtion, to my knowledge, had coft you two thouſand pounds; 
that this Parliament had not fate above half its time; and 
that, for my part, I approved of the meaſure well enough, _ 
provided you had an equitable equivalent. I take it for 
granted, that you will have a letter from —P—-——, by 
this poſt, to that effect, ſo that you muſt conſider what you will 
do. What] adviſe, is this; give them a good deal of Galbanum 
ia the firſt part of your letter. Le Galbanum ne coute rien ; and 
then fay, that you are willing to do as they pleaſe; but 
that you hope an equitable conſideration will be had to the two 
thoutand pounds, which your ſeat coſt you in the preſent Par- 
lament, of which not above half the term is expired. More- 
* | over, that you take the liberty to remind them, that your being 
ſent for from Ratiſbon, laſt ſeſſion, when you were juſt ſettled 
ere, put you to the expence of three or four hundred pounds, 
for which you were allowed nothing: and that, therefore, you 
hope they will not think one thouſand pounds too much, con- 
DO Tr as FR ebene mae ſidering 


T7 © © 


mer next, at fartheſt, and at /eaft. 
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ſdering all theſe circumſtances; but that, in all events, you 


will do whatever they defire. Upon the whole, I think this pro- 


poſal advantageous to you, as you probably will not make uſe 
of your ſeat this parliament ; and further, as it will ſecure you 
from another unpaid journey from Dreſden, in caſe they meet, 
or fear to meet, with any difficultics in any enſuing (ſeſſion of 
the preſent Parliament. Whatever one muſt do,. one ſhould do 
de bonne grace. Dixi. God bleſs you! = 
T9 „ 
. Bath, November the ioth, 1764. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 1 s SS 
[ Au much concerned at the account you gave me of your- 
ſelf, in your laſt letter. There is to be ſure, at ſucha 
town as Dreſden, at leaſt ſome one very ſkilful phyſician; whom 


| hope you have conſulted ; and I would have you acquaint 
him with all your ſeveral attacks of this nature, from your great 


one at Laubach, to your late one at Dreſden : tell him too, 


that, in your laſt illneſs in England, the phyſicians miſtook your 
caſe, and treated it as the gout, till Maty came, who treated 
it as a rheumatiſm, and cured you. In my own opinion, you 
have never had the gout, but always the rheumatiſm; which, 
to my knowledge, is as painful as the gout can poſſibly be, and 
ſhould be treated in a quite different way; that is, by cooling 


medicines and regimen, inſtead of thoſe inflammatory cordials 


which they always adminifter, where they ſuppoſe the gout, to 

keep it, as they ſay, out of the ſtomach. | | 
| have been here now juſt a week; but have hitherto drank 

ſo little of the water, that I can neither ſpeak well nor ill of it. 


The number of people in this — is infinite; but very few 
e 


whom I know. Harte ſeems ſettled here for life. He is not 


Ii well, that is certain; but not ſo ill neither as he thinks himſelf, 


or at leaſt would be thought. | 
Tlong for your anſwer to my laſt letter, containing a certain 
propofal, which by this time, I ſuppoſe, has been made you, 


| and which, in the main, I approve of your accepting. 


God bleſs you, my dear friend, and ſend you better health! 


LETT ron 
1 London, February the 26th, 1765. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 5 


| WES laſt letter of the 5th, gave me as much pleaſure as 


your former had given me uneaſineſs ; and Larpent's ac- 


{I knowledgment of his negligence frees you from thoſe ſuſpicions, 


which J own I did entertain, and which I believe every one 

would, in the fame concurrence of circumſtances, have enter- 

tained. So much for that. dee. 
Vou may depend upon what I promiſed you, before Midſum- 


All 
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All T can ſay of the affair between you, of the Corps Dipls. 
matigque, and the Saxon Miniſters, is, que woila bien du bruit 
four une ommelette au lard. It will moſt certainly be ſoon made 
up; and in that negotiation ſhow yourſelf as moderate and heal. 


ing as your inttructions from hence will allow, eſpecially to 


Comte Flemming. The King of Pruſſia, I believe, has a mind 
to inſult him perſonally, as an ofd enemy, or elſe to quarre 
with Saxony, that dares not quarrel with him; but ſome of the 
Corps Diplomatique here aſſure me, it is only a pretence to recall 
his Envoy, and to fend, when matters ſhall be made up, a little 
Secretary there, 4 moins de fraix, as he does now to Paris and 
London. 85 N 1 
Comte Brühl is much in faſhion here ; | like him mightily 
| he has very much /e ton de la bon compagnie. Poor Schrader 


died laſt Saturday, without the leaſt pain or ſickneſs. God bleſs 


you! 05 

„ TY © CL; 
2 85 bg London, April the 22d, 1765. 

MY DEAR FRIEND. e 
HE day before yeſterday I received your letter of the 30 


inſtant. I find that your important affair of the Ceremo- 
nial is adjuſted at laſt, as I foreſaw it would be. Such minu- 
ties are often laid hold on as a pretence, for Powers who have 


a mind to quarrel ; but are never tenaciouſly inſiſted upon, 


where there is neither intereſt nor inclination to break. Comte 


Flemming, though a hot, is a wiſe man; and I was ſure would 
not break, both with England and Hanover upon ſo trifling a 
point, eſpecially during a minority. A propos of a minority; 


the King is to come to the houſe to-morrow to recommend a 
bill to ſetile a Regency, in caſe of his demiſe while his ſucceſſor 


is a minor, Upon the King's late illneſs, which was no trifling 


one, the whole nation cried out aloud for ſuch a bill, for rea. 


ſors which will readily occur to you, who know ſituations, per- 


ſons, and characters, here. I do not know the particulars of 


this intended bill; but I with it may be copied exactly from 
that which was paſſed in the late King's time, when the preſent 
King was a minor. I am ſure there cannot be a better. 

You inquire about Monſieur de Guerchy's affair; and I will 


give you as ſuccin& an account as I can, of ſo extraordinary | 
and perplexed a tranſaction; but without giving you my on 


opinion of it, by the common poſt. You know what paſſed at 


f6rit between Mr. De Guerchy and Monſieur D'Eon, in which, | [ 
both our Miniſters and Monſieur de Guerchy, from utter ine- 
perience in buſineſs, puzzled themſelves into diſagreeable di- 


culties. About three or four months ago, Monſieur du Vergy 


publiſhed, in a brochure, a parcel of letters. from himſelf to 


the Duc de Choileul ; in which he poſitively aſſerts, that Mon- 


fieur de Guerchy prevailed with him (Vergy) to come over inio 1 


England to affaſſinate D'Eon ; the words are as well as I te- 


member, | 


> = % Ao Fr wp ACS >> wqy,Tc en oa 


el 
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member, que ce n'ttoit pas prur fe ſervir de ſa plume, mais de ſor 
Fpte, gu'on le Jemandoit en Angleterre. This accuſation of aſſaſ- 
fination, you may imagine, ſhocked Monſieur de Guerchy, 
who complained bitterly to our Miniſters ; and they both puz- 


pled on for ſome time, without doing any thing, becauſe they 


did not know what to do. At laſt du Vergy, about two months 
azo, applied himſelf to the Grand Jury of Middleſex, and made 
cath, that Mr. de Guerchy had hired him (du Vergy) to aſſaſ- 
ſinate D'Eon. Upon this depoſition, the Grand Jury found a 


bill of. intended murder againſt Monſieur de Guerchy ; which 


dill, however, never came to the Perty Jury. The King grant- 
ed a noli proſequi in favour of Monſieur de Guerchy; and the 
Attorney General is actually proſecuting du Vergy. Whether 
the King can grant a li proſegui in a criminal cale, and whether 
le Droit des gens extends to criminal cafes, are two points which 
employ our Jomeſtic politicians, and the whole Corps Diploma- 


1 tigue Enfin, to uſe a very coarſe and vulgar ſaying, 11% de /a 


merde au bout du biton, quelque part. 
| fee and hear theſe ſtorms trom ſhore, ſuave mari magmo, 


Lc. I enjoy my own ſecurity and tranquility, together with 


better health than | had reaſon to expect, at my age, and with 
my conſtitution: however, I feel a gradual decay, though a 
gentle one; and [I think that | ſhall not tumble, but ſlide gen- 
tly to the bottom of the hill of life. When that will be, I nei- 
ther know nor care, for | am very weary. God bleſs you 
Mallet died, two days ago, of a diarrhea, which he had car- 
ried with him to France, and brought back again hither. 
L E TFE . 


3 Blackheath, July the 2d, 1765. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, ; 5 | 
Have this moment received your letter of the 22d paſt ; 
| and I delayed anſwering your former, in daily, or rather 


| hourly expeQtation of informing you of the birth of a new M- 


niſtry; but in vain; for, after a thouſand conferences, all 
things remain in the ſtate which I deſcribed to you in my laſt. 


Lord S. has, I believe, given you a pretty true account of the 
preſent ſtate of things; but my Lord is much miſtaken, I am 


perſuaded, when he ſays, that the King has thought proper to re- 


| eftabliſh his old ſervants in the management of his affairs; for he 


ſhows them all the public diſlike p-flible ; and, at his levee, 
hardly ſpeaks to any of them ; but ſpeaks by the hour to any 
body elle. Conferences, in the mean time, go on, of which it 


1 is eaſy to guels the main ſubject, but impoſſible, for me at 


leaſt, to know the particulars; but this | will venture to pro- 


2 phbeſy, that the whole will ſoon center in Mr. Pitt. | 
| You ſeem not to know the character of the Queen; here it 


is— She is a good woman, a good wife, a tender mother, and 


an unmeddling Queen. The King loves her as a woman ; but, 


| verily believe, has never ſpoke one word to her about buſineſs. 


I have now told you all that I know of theſe affairs; which, I 


Vol. II. believe, 


Uu 
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believe, is as much as any body elſe knows, who is not in the 


ſecret. In the mean time, you eaſily gueſs, that ſurmiſes, con. 


jectures, and reports, are infinite; and if, as they ſay, truth 
is but one, one million, at leaſt, of theſe reports muſt be falſe; 
for they differ excecdingly. | | | 8 

You have loft an honeit fervant, by the death of poor Louis; 
I would advite vou to take a clever young Saxon in his room, of 
whole character you may get authentic teſtimonies ; inſtead of 


ſending for one to France, whoſe character you can only know |} 


from tar. | | 
When I hear more, | will write more; till when, God 
bleſs you! 5 155 | 

= LET FF KR CO. 
8 Blackheath, July the 15th, 176 
VIV DEAR FRIEND, | . 1 * 
| Told you in my laſt, that you ſhould hear from me again, 
as ſoon as I had any thing more to write; and now I hare 
too much to write, therefore will refer you to the Gazette, 
and the office letters, for all that has been done; and adviſe 


you to ſuſpend your opinion, as I do, about all that is to be 


done. Many more changes are talked of; but fo idly, and u- 
riouſly, that J give credit to none of them. There has been 
pretty clean ſweeping already; and ] do not remember, in my 
time, to have ſeen ſo much at once, as an entire new Board of 
Treaſury, and two new Secretaries of State, cum multis 
8 e 
Here is a new political arch almoſt built, but of materials of 
10 different a nature, and without a key ſtane, that it does not 
in my opinion, indicate either ſtrength or duration. It will 
certainly require repairs, and a key ſtone, next winter; and 
that key- ſtone will and muſt neceffarily be Mr. Pitt. It is true, 
he might have been that kev-ſtone now ; and would have ac- 
cepted it, but not without Lord Temple's conſent ; and Lord 
Temple peſitively reſuſed. There was evidently ſome trick in 


this, but what, 1s paſt my conjecturing. Davus ſum, nm 


Oedipns. | 8 5 | 
There is a manifeſt interregnum in the Treaſury ; for I do 
ſuppoſe that Lord Rockingham and Mr. Dowdeſwell will not 
think proper to be very active. General Conway, who is your 
Secretary, has certainly parts, at leaſt equal to his buſineſs, 
which I dare ſay he will apply to. The ſame may be faid, | 
| believe, of the Duke of Grafton; and indeed there is no mag) 
. requiſite for the executive part of thoſe employments. Id 
min iſterial part is another thing; they muſt ſcramble with their 


fellow- ſervants for power and favour, as well as they can, Fo- 


reign affairs are not ſo much as mentioned, and, I very believe, 
not thought of. But, ſurely, ſome counterbalance would be 
neceſſary to the Family Compact; and, if not ſoon contratted. 

will be ioo late. God bleſs you)! 
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„ 3 MM CLXVII. 
of hlackheath, Auguſt the 17th, 1765. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, | 
O U are now two letters in my debt; and I fear the gout 
| has been the cauſe of your contracting that debt. When 
you are not able to write yourſelf, let your Secretary ſend me 
two or three lines, to acquaint me how you are. 5 

You have now ſeen, by the London Gazette, what changes 
have really been made at Court; but, at the fame time, I be- 
eve you have ſeen that there muſt be more, before a Miniſtry 
can he ſottled; what thoſe will be, God knows; were I to con- 


jecture, I ſhould ſay, that the whole will centre, before it is 


ſong, in Mr. Pitt and Co. the preſent being an heterogeneous | 


jumble of vouth and caducity, which cannot be efficient, 


Charles Townſhend calls the preſent, a Luteſtring Miniſtry ; 
ft only for the ſummer. The next ſeſſion will be not only a 


| warm, but a violent one, as you will eaſily judge, if you look 


over the names of the ins and of the outs. 
| feel his beginning of the autumn, which is already very 
cold: the leaves are withered, fall apace, and ſeem to intimate 
that I muſt follow them; which I ſhall do without reluQance, 
heing extremely weary of this filly world. God bleſs you, both 
in it and after it. F 
'L ET TER. GAA 3 
: 55 Blackheath, Auguſt the 25th, 1765. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, | 
T Received but four days ago your letter of the 2d inftant. I 
find by it that you are well, for you are in good ſpirits. 


Jour notion of the new birth, or regeneration of the Miniftry 


is a very juft one ; and that they have not yet the true ſeal of 
the covenant, is, I dare ſay, very true; at leaſt, it is not in the 


poſſeſſion of either of the Secretaries of State, who have only 


the King's ſeal ; nor do | believe (whatever his Grace may 


| imagine) that it is even in the poſſeſſion of the Lord Privy Seal. 


Il own | am loſt, in conſidering the preſent ſituation of affairs; 
different conjectures preſent themfelves to my mind, but none 
that it can reſt upon. The next ſeſſion muſt neceſſarily clear 


up matters a good deal; for I believe it will be the warmeſt and 


moſt acrimonious one that has been known, fince that of the 
Exciſe. The late Miniſtry, the preſent Oppoſition, are deter- 
publicly in Parliament, and reduce 
the late Oppoſition, the preſent Miniſtry, to protect him public- 


1 ly, in conſequence of their ſuppoſed treaty with him, En at- 
tendant mieux, the paper war is carried on with much fury and 
ſcurrility on all ſides, to the great entertainment of ſuch lazy 


and impartial people as myfelf. I do not know whether you 
have the Daily Advertiſer and the Public Advertiſer ; in which 


all the political letters are inſerted, and ſome very well written 


„56 | ones 
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ones on both ſides; but I know that they amuſe me, tant hun 
que mal, for an hour or two every morning. Lord Ta 
the ſuppoſed author of the pamphlet you mention ; but I think 
it is above him. Perhaps his brother C-— T-—, who 
by no means ſatisfied with the preſent arrangement, may bare 


aſſiſted him privately. As to this latter, there was a good rig. {| 


culous paragraph in the news-papers, two or three days agg: 


We hear, that the Right Honourable, Mr. C— T— is indi. 


poſed, at his houſe in Oxfordſbire, of a pain in his fide; but it i 


not ſaid in which ſide. | | | : 
I do not find that the Duke of York has yet viſited you; if 
be ſhould, it may be expenſive, mais en trouvera moien. Ay 


for the Lady, if you ſhould be very ſharp ſet for ſome Engliſh 


fleſh, ſhe has it amply in her power to ſupply you, if fe 


| pleaſes. Pray tell me, in your next, what you think of, 
and how you like, Prince Henry of Pruſſia. God bleſs you. 


LET T-E-« Gm 


Mv DEAR FRIEND, _ 
V OUR great character of Prince Henry, which I tabe u 


be a very juſt one, lowers the King of Pruſſia's a g 


deal; and probably that is the cauſe of their being fo ill toge 
ther. But the King of Pruſſia, with his good parts, ſhouldre- 


flect * that trite and true maxim, qui invidet minor, or M: 


de la Rochefoucault's, gue Þ envie. eſt la plus baſſe de toutes l 


paſſions, puiſqu' on avoue bien des crimes, mais que perſonen | 
avoue Penvie. I thank God, I never was ſenſible of that dark } 


and vile paſſion, except, that formerly I have ſometimes envied 


a ſucceſsful rival with a fine woman. But now that cauſey 


ceaſed, and conſequently the effects, 


| What ſhall I, or rather what can I tell you of the politial | 
world here? The late Minifters accuſe the preſent with having 


done nothing, the preſent accuſe the late ones with having 
done much worſe than nothing. Their writers abuſe one in- 
other moſt ſcurrilouſly, but ſometimes with wit. I look upon 


this to be peloter en attendant partie, till battle begins in & 


Stephen's Chapel. How that will end, I proteſt I cannot con- 


jecture; any farther than this, that, if Mr. Pitt does not come | 
in to the aſſiſtance of the preſent Miniſters, they will have me 
to do to ſtand their ground. C—— T——- will play booty; | 


and who elſe have they? No body but C—; who has only 


good ſenſe, but not the neceſſary talents or experience, E 


ciere viros martemgue accendere cantu. I never remember in al 


my time, to have ſeen ſo problematical a ſtate of affairs; anda | 


man would be much puzzled which fide to het on. 
Your gneſt, Miſs C 


without her? A dangerous experiment! which may poſſibly 


convince him that he can, There is a trick, no doubt, in - | 


is another problem which I cannot 
folve. She no more wanted the waters of Carlſbadt, than you 
did. Is it to ſhow the Duke of K—n, that he cannot ne 


| that he will have Lord - 


of her than ever. 
tried, in n long; but it ſeems 


TO HIS SON. _ * 


dut what, I neither know nor care; you did very well to ſhow 


her civilities, cela ne gate jamais rien. | will go to my waters, 


that is, the Bath waters, in three weeks or a month, more for 


the fake of bathing than of drinking. The hot bath always 
promotes my perſpiration, which is fluggith, and ſupples my 
tif rheumatic limbs. D'ailleurs, | am, at preſent, as well, 


| and better, taan | could reaſonably expect to be, anno ſeptua- 
gefimo primo. May you be ſo as long, y mas. God bleſs you! 


LET TIT ER Un 


ES London, October the 25th, 1765. 

MY DEAR FRIEND | | 
F Received your letter of the 1oth ſonica; for ] ſet out 
for Bath to morrow morning. If the uſe of thoſe waters 
does me no good, the ſhifting the ſcene for ſome time will at 
leaſt amuſe me a little; and at my age, and with my infirmities, 


il faut faire de tout bois fliche. Some variety is as neceſſary for 


the mind, as ſome medicines are for the box. 
Here is a total ſtagnation of politics, which I ſuppoſe, will 


continue till the Parliament fits to do buſineſs, and that will not 


be till about the middle of January ; for the meeting on the 
19th December is only for the ſake of ſome new writs. The 
late Miniſters threaten the preſent ones; but the latter do not 
ſeem in the leaſt afraid of the former, and for a very good rea- 
fon, which is, that they have the diſtribution of the loaves and 
fiſhes, I believe it is very certain that Mr. Pitt will never come 
into this or any other Adminiſtration ; he is abſolutely a cripple 
all the year, and in violent pain at leaſt half of it. Such phy- 


ſical ills are great checks to two of the ſtrongeſt paſſions, to 


which human nature is liable, love and ambition. Though l 
cannot perſuade myſelf that the preſent Miniſtry can be long- 
lived, I can as little imagine, who or what can ſucceed them, 
telle eft la diſette de ſujets Pabables. The Duke of ſwears, 

perſonally attacked in both Houſes ; 
but I do not ſee how, without endangering himſelf at the fame 
Miſs C— is fafely arrived here, and her Duke is fond er 
It was a dangerous experiment that ſhe 
e knew her man. 
r the inundation of your good countrymen, 


I pity you, 


| which overwhelms you; je ſgai ce qu" en vaut Paune. It is, 
beſides, expenſive ; but, as | look upon the expence to be the 
leaſt evil of the two, I will fee if a New-year's gift will not 
make it up. jj lg ay Ts | 
s As I am now upon the wing, I will only add, God bleſs 
you! | 8 OTE : | 
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LET TEL CLXXI. 


Bath, November the 28th, 1765 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


Have this moment received your letter of the 1oth, ] 
have now been here near a month, bathing and drinking 
the waters, for complaints much of the ſame kind as yours; 
I mean pains in my legs, hips, and arms; whether gouty or 
rheumatic, God knows; but, I believe, both, that fight with- 
out a deciſion in favour of either, and have abſolutely reduced 


me to the miſerable ſituation of the Sphynx's riddle, ro walk 


upon three legs; that is, with the aſſiſtance of my ftick, to 
Walk, or rather hobble, very indifferently. | with it were a 
declared gout, which is the diſtemper of a gentleman ; where. 
as the rheumatiſm is the diſtemper of a hackney coachman 


or chairman, who are obliged to be out in all Weathers and 


at all hours. 


I think you will do very right to aſk leave, and I dare fay 


vou will eafily get it, to go to the baths in Suabia ; that is, 


ſuppofing that you have conſulted fome ſkilful phyſician, if ſuch 


a one there be, either at Dreſden or at Leipſic, about the na- 
ture of your diſtemper. and the nature of thoſe baths; but, 
ſuos quiſque patimur manes. We have but a bad bargain, God 
knows, of this liſe, and patience is the only way not to make 
bad worſe. , Mr. Putt keeps his bed here, with a very real gout, 
and not a political one, as is often ſuſpected. 

Here has been a congreſs of moſt of the ex Miniftres. if 
they have raiſed a battery, as | ſuppoſe they have, it is a maſk. 
ed one, for nothing has tranſpired ; only they confeſs, that 
they intend a moſt vigorous attack D'ailleurs, there ſeems to be 
a total ſuſpenſion of all buſineſs, till the meeting of the Parlia- 
ment, and then Signa. canant. I am very glad that, at this 
time, you are out of it; and for reaſons that I need not men- 
tion: you would certainly have been ſent for over, and, as be- 
fore, not paid for your journey. 

Poor Harte is very ill, and condemned to the Hot- well at 
| Briſtol. He is a better poet than philoſopher ; for all this ill- 

neſs and melancholy proceeds originally from the ill ſuccels of 


His Guſtavus Adolphus. He is grown extremely devout} which 


lam very glad of, becauſe that is always a comfort to the 
-- afflicted. 


I cannot preſent Mr. Larpent with my New-year's s gift, ll 


e cs 


as 


I come to town, which will be befere Chriſtmas, at fandest Mm 


till yon: 90 bleſs you! Adieu. 
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LL HS 1 © KK - CHMMEE 
London, December the 27th, 1755. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, | 

AxRIVED here from Bath laſt Monday, rather, but not 

much, better than when I went there. My rheumatic 
pains, in my legs and hips, plague me ſtill; and | muſt never 


* to be quite free from them. 
0 


u have, to be ſure, had from the office an account of 
what the Parliament did, or rather did not do, the day of their 
meeting; and the ſame point will be the great object at their 
next meeting; | mean, the affair of our American Colonies, 
relative to the late impoſed Stamp duty ; which our coloniſts 
abſolutely refuſe to pay. The Adminiſtration are for ſome in- 
dulgence and forbearance to thoſe froward children of their 
mother country: the Oppoſition are for taking vigorous, as 


they call them, but I call them violent meafures ; not lefs than 


les dragonades ; and to have the tax collected by the troops we 
have there. For my part, I never ſaw a froward child mended 
by whipping ; and I would not have the mother country be- 
come a ſtepmother. Our trade to America brings in, commu- 
nibus ans, two millions a year; and the Stamp-duty is eſti- 
mated at but one hundred thouſand pounds a year; which I 
would, by no means, bring into the ſtock of the Exchequer, 
at the loſs, or even the riſk, of a million a year to the natio- 
nal ſtock. FER 5 9 „ 
I do not tell you of the Garter, given away yeſterday, he- 


1 cauſe the news-papers will; but I muſt obſerve, that the 


Prince of Brunſwick's riband is a mark of great diſtinction to 
that family; which, I believe, is the firſt (except our own. 
Royal family) that has ever had two blue ribbands at a time; 
but it muſt be owned they deſerve them. „„ 

One hears of nothing now, in town, but the ſeparation of 
men and their wives. Will Finch the ex-vice Chamberlain, 


Lord Warwick, and your friend Lord Bolinghroke. I wonder 


at none of them for parting ; but I wonder at many for till 


living together; for in this country, it is certain, that marri- 


age 1s not well underſtood. 
{ have this day ſent Mr. Larpent two hundred pounds for 
your Chriftmas-box, which I ſuppoſe he will inform you of 


dy this poſt. Make this Chriſtmas as merry a one as you can; 
for pour le peu de bon tems qui nous reſte, rien n' eſt ſi funeſte 
qu un noir chagrin; for the new year ; God fend you many, 
and happy ones! Adieu. 1 „ 


T 
London, February the 11th, 1766. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, - 8 5 
RECEIVED, two days ago, your letter of the 25th paſt, 
1 and your former, which you mention in it, but ten days 
ago; this may be eaſily accounted for from the badneſs of the 
I COONeES | weather, 
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weather, and conſequently of the roads. I hardly remember 
ſo ſevere a winter; it has occaſioned many illneſſes here. lam 
ſure it pinched my crazy carcaſe ſo much, that, about three 
weeks ago, | was obliged to be let blood twice in four days; 
which 1 found afterwards was very neceſſary, by the relief it 


3 to my head, and to the rheumatic pains in my lunbs; and 


rom the execrable kind of blood which I loſt. | 1 
Perhaps you expect from me a particular account of the pre- 

ſent ſtate of affairs here; but, if you do, you will be diſap- 
pointed; for no man living (and I ſtill lefs than any one) knows 
what it is: it varies, not only daily, bur hourly. Moſt people 


think, and I among the reſt, that the date of the preſent Mi- 


niſters is pretty near out; but how ſoon we are to have a new 
ſtyle, God knows. This, however, is certain, that the Mi- 
niſters had a conteſted election in the Houſe of Commons, and 
got it but by eleven Votes; too ſmall a majority to carry any 
thing; the next day they loft a queſtion in the Houſe of Lords, 


by three. The queſtion in the Houle of Lords was, to enforce 


the execution of the Stamp-act in the Colonies wi et armic, 


What concluſions you will draw from theſe premiſes, I do not 


know; but | proteit I draw none; but only ſtare at the preſent 
undecypherable ſtate of affairs. which, in fifty years experi- 
ence, | have never ſeen any thing like. The Stamp- act has 
proved a moſt pernicious meaſure ; for, whether it is repealed 
.or not, which is ſtill very doubtful, it has given ſuch terror to 
the Americans, that our trade with them will not be, for ſome 
years, what it uſed be; and great numbers of our manufac- 
turers at home will be turned a ſtarving, for want of that em- 
ployment, which our very profitable trade to America found 
them: and hunger is always the cauſe of tumults and ſe— 
. 8 | 3 1 
As you have eſcaped a fit of the gout in this ſevere cold 
weather, it is to be hoped you may be inurely tree from it, till 
next winter at leaſt. 


P. S. Lord 


JJV 


MY DEAR FRIEND, | — 
OU wrong me, in thinking me in your debt, for I never 
receive a letter of yours, but I anſwer it by the next poſt 

or the next but one, at fartheſt: but I can ealily conceive that 
my two laſt letters to you may have been drowned, or frozen, 
in their way; for portents, and prodigies of froſt, ſnow, and 


inundations, have been ſo frequent this winter, that they have 


almoſt loſt the names. 


You tell me that you are going to the baths of Baden; but 
that puzzles me a little, ſo I recommend this letter to the care 


pf Mr. Larpent, to forward to you; for Baden J take oP 


„having parted with his wife,, now keeps 
another w—e, at a great expence. | fear he is totally undone, 


London, March the 17th, 1766. 
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the general German word for baths, and the particular ones 
are diſtinguiſhed by ſome epithet, as Weiſsbaden, Carlſbden, 
tec. | hope they are not cold baths, which I have a very ill 
opinion of, in all arthritic or rheumatic caſes ; and your caſe I 
take to be a compound of both, but rather more of the latter. 
| You will probably wonder that I tell you nothing of public 
matters ; upon which I ſhall be as ſecret as Hotſpur's gentle 
Kate, who would not tell what ſhe did not know ; but, what 
is ſingular, nobody ſeems to know any more of them than I 
do. People gape, ſtare, conjecture, and refine. Changes of 
the Miniſtry, or in the Miniſtry, at leaſt, are daily reported 
and foretold ; but of what kind, God only knows. It is alſo 


very doubtful whether Mr. Pitt will come into Adminiſtration 
or not; the two preſent Secretaries are extremely deſirous that 
| he ſhould ; but the others think of the horſe that called the 


man to its aſſiſtance. I will ſay nothing to you about American 


| affairs, becauſe | have not pens, ink, or paper enough to give 
you an intelligible account of them. They have been the ſub- 


jeQs of warm and acrimonious debates, both in the Lords and 
Commons, and in all companies. 


The repeal of the Stamp-act is at laſt carried through. Iam 
glad of it, and gave my proxy for it; becauſe I ſaw many 


more inconvenieneies from the enforcing, than from the re- 
pealing it. . | EY 


Colonel Browne was with me the other day, and aſſured me 
that he left you very well. He faid that he ſaw me at Spa ; 
but I did not remember him; though | remember his two bro- 
thers, the Colonel and the raviſher, very well. Your Saxon 
Colonel has the brogue exceedingly. Preſent my reſpects to 
Count Flemming; 1 am very ſorry for the Counteſs's illneſs ; 


' ſhe was a moſt well-bred woman. 


| You would hardly think that I gave a dinner to the Prince of 


{| Brunſwick, your old acquaintance. Iam glad it is over; but 1 
could not avoid it. II avoit accablide politeſſes. God bleſs 


LETTER dN. 


3 Blackheath, June the 13th, 1766. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, e 


| ] Received, yeſterday, your letter of the 3oth paſt. I wait- 


ed with impatience for it, not having received one from 
you of ſix weeks; nor your mother neither, who began to be 


very ſure that you were dead, if not buried. You ſhould write 


to her once a week, or at leaſt once a fortnight; for women 
make no allowance for either buſineſs or lazineſs; whereas 1 
can, by experience, make allowances for both : however, I 


wiſh you would generally write to me once a fortnight. 


Laſt week I paid my Midſummer offering, of five hundred 
pounds, to Mr. Larpent, for your. uſe, as I ſuppoſe he has in- 
ſormed you. I am punctual, you muſt allow. WI. 


e 
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What account ſhall I give you of Miniſterial affairs here? 
I proteſt I do not know : your own deſcription of them is as ex- 
act a one as any I, who am upon the place, can give you. It 
is a total diſlocation and derangement ; conſequently, a total in- 
efficiency. When the Duke of Grafton quitted the ſeals, he 


gave that very reaſon for it, in a ſpeech in the Houſe of Lords. 


he declared, that be had no objefion to the perſons or to the mea. 
ſures of the preſent Miniſters ; but that he thought they wanted 
ſtrength and efficiency to carry on proper meaſures with ſucceſs ; 
and that he knew but one man (meaning, as you will eafily ſup. 
poſe, Mr. Pitt) who could give them that ſtrengib and ſolidity ; 
that, under this perſon, he ſhould be willing to ſerve in any capa- 
city, not only as a General Officer, but as a pioneer; and would 
take up a ſpade and a mattock. When he quitted the ſeals, 
they were offered firſt to Lord Egmont, then to Lord Hard- 
wicke ; who both declined them, probably for the ſame reaſons 
that made the Duke of Grafton reſign them : but, after their 
going a begging for ſome time, the Duke of begged them, 
and has them faute de mieux Lord Mountſtuart was never 


thought of for Vienna, where Lord Stormont returns in three 


months: the former is going to be married to one of the Mi 
Windſors, a great fortune. To tell you the ſpeculations, the 
reaſonings, and the conjectures, either of the uninformed, or 


|  evenof the beſt- informed public, upon the preſent wonderful 


ſituation of affairs, would take up much more time and paper 
than either you or I can afford, tho' we have neither of usa 
great deal of buſineſs at preſent. „ * 
lam in as good health as I could reaſonably expect, at my 
age, and with my ſhattered carcaſe; that is, from the waiſt 
upwards: but downwards it is not the ſame ; for my limbs re- 


tain that ſtiffneſs and debility of my long rheumatiſm, I cannot 


walk half an hour at a time. As the autumn, and {till more as 
the winter approaches, take care to keep ycurſelf very warm, 
_ efpecially your legs and feet. | . 


Lady Cheſterfield ſends you her compliments, and triumph 


| in the ſucceſs of her plaiſter. God bleſs you! 
| L aA TT 7 EL KR CLIVE 


Blackheath, July the 11th, 1766. 


M DEAR FRIEND, ,,,, 


O U are a happy mortal, to have your time thus employ- 
Y ed between the Gieat and the Fair; I hope you do the 
| honours of your country to the latter. The Emperor, by 


your account, ſeems to be very well for an Emperor; who, by 
being above the other Monarchs in Europe, may juſtly be ſup- 
poſed to have had a proportionably worſe education. I find, by 
your account of him, that he has been trained up to homicide, 
the only ſcience in which Princes are ever inſt ructed; and with 
good reaſon, as their greatneſs and glory fingly depend upon 
the numbers of their fellow-creatures, Which their ambition 

TT 5 exterminates. 
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exterminates. If a Sovereign ſhould, by great accident, devi- 
e into moderation, juſtice, and clemency, what a contempti- 
ble figure would he make in the catalogue of Princes! I have 
always owned a great regard for King Log. From the inter- 
view of Torgaw, between. the two Monarchs, they will be 


either a great deal better, or worſe together; but I think ra- 


ther the latter ; for our nameſake, Philip de Comines, obſerves, 
that he never knew any good come from Pabouchement des Rois. 
The King of Pruſſia will exert all his perſpicacity, to analyſe 
kis Imperial Majeſty ; and I would bet upon the one head of 
his Black Eagle, againſt the two heads of the Auſtrian Eagle; 
though two heads are ſaid to be proverbially, to be better than 
one. I wiſh I had the direction of both the Monarchs, and 
they ſhould, together with ſome of their Allies, take Lorraine 
and Alſace from France. You will call me PAbbe de St. Pi- 
erre ; but I only ſay what l wiſh; whereas he thought eve- 
ry thing that he wiſhed, practicable. oy 

| Now to come home. Here are great buſtles at Court, and a 
great change of perſons is certainly very near. You will aſk 
me, perhaps, who is to be out, and who is to be in? To 
which I anſwer, I do not know. My conjecture, is that, be 
the new ſettlement what it will, Mr. Pitt will be at the head 
of it. If he is, I preſume qu'il aura mis de Eau dans fon Vin 
par rapport a Mylord B — when that ſhall come to be known, 


as known it certainly will ſoon be, he may bid adieu to his po- 


pularity. A Miniſter, as Miniſter, is very apt to be the ob- 
je of public diſlike ; and a favourite, as favourite, ſtill more 
ſo. If any event of this kind happens, which (if it happens at 
all) I conjeture will be ſome time next week, you ſhall hear 
farther from me. 5 „ 8 | 
I will follow your advice, and be as well as I can next win- 
ter, though I know I ſhall never be free from my flying rheuma- 
tic pains, as long as | live ; but whether that will be more or 
leſs, is extremely indifferent to me: in either cafe, God bleſs 
you ! 5 | 
JJC 
Blackheath, Auguſt the 1ſt, 1766. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 2 2 
"T* HE curtain was at laſt drawn up, the day before yeſter- 
day, and diſcovered the new actors, together with ſome 
of the old ones. I do not name them to you, becauſe to-mor- 


8 row's Gazette will do it full as well as I could. Mr. Pitt, who 


had carte blanche given him, named every one of them: but 
what would you think he named himſelf for? Lord Privy Seal; 
and (what will aftoniſh you, as it does every mortal here) Earl 


of Chatham. The joke here is, that he has had a fall xp 


ſtairs, and has done himſelf ſo much hurt, that he never will be 
able to ſtand upon his legs again. Every body is puzzled how 
to account for this ſtep; though it would not be the firſt _ | 

a aa — — 
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that great abilities have been duped by low cunning. But, be 


it what it will, he is now, certainly, only Earl of Chatham; 
and no longer Mr. Pitt, in any reſpect whatever, Such an event, 


I believe was never read nor heard of. To withdraw, in the 


fulneſs of his power, and in the utmoſt gratification of his am- 
bition, from the Houſe of Commons, (which procured him his 
power, and which could alone inſure it to him) and to go into 
that Hoſpital of Incurables, the Houſe of Lords, is a meaſure 
ſo unaccountable, that nothing but proof poſitive could have 
made me believe it: but true it is. Hans Stanley is to go Em- 
baſſador to Ruſſia ; and my nephew, Ellis, to Spain, decorated 
with the red riband. Lord Shelburne is your Secretary of 
State, which I ſuppoſe he has notified to you this poſt, by a 
circular letter. Charles Townſhend has now the ſole manage- 
ment of the Houſe of Commons ; but how long he will be 
content to be only Lord Chatham's vicegerent there, is a queſ- 
tion which I will not pretend to decide. There is one very bad 
ſign for Lord Chatham, in his new dignity; which is, that all 
his enemies, without exception, rejoice at it ; and all his friends 
are ſtupefied and dumb-tounded. If I miſtake not much, he 


will, in the courſe of a year, enjoy perfect otium cum dignitate, | 


Enough of politics. 


ls the fair, or at leaſt the fat, Miſs o wah you ſtill ? Te | 
muſt be confeſt that ſhe knows the arts of Courts; to be ſo re- 


ceived at Dreſden, and ſo connived at in Leiceſter- fields. 


There never was ſo wet a ſummer as this has been, in the 


memory of man; we have not had one ſingle day, ſince March, 
without ſome rain; but moſt days a great deal. I hope that 


does not affect your health, as great cold does; for, with alf! 


theſe inundations, it has not been cold. God bleſs you! 
L E:T--T E Rk (MM 
Blackheath, Auguſt the 14th, 1766, 
MY DEAR FRIEND, : oh 
Received yeſterday your letter of the zoth paſt; and I find 


by it, that it croſſed mine upon the road, where they had 


no time to take notice of one another. h 

The news-papers have informed you, before now, of the 
changes l made; more will probably follow, but what, 
am ſure, I cannot tell you; and, I believe, nobody can, not 


even thoſe who are to make them: they will, 1 ſuppoſe, be oc- 
cafional, as people behave themſelves. The cauſes and conſe - 


quences of Mr. Pitt's quarrel now appear in print, in a pamph- 
let publiſhed by Lord T— ; and in a refutation of in, not by 


Mr. Pitt himſelf, I believe, but by ſome friend of his, and un- 
der his ſanction. The former is very ſcurrilous and ſcandalous, 
and betrays private converſation. My Lord fays, that in his 
laſt conference, he thought he had as good a right to nominate 
the new Miniſtry as Mr. Pitt, and conſequently named Lord 
G—, Lord I. —, &c. for Cabinet Council cploymenyyy 
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which Mr. Pitt not conſenting to, Lord T— broke up the con- 


ference, and, in his wrath, went to Stowe; where, I preſume, 


he may remain undiſturbed a great while, ſince Mr. Pitt will 
neither be willing, nor able, to ſend for him again. The 
pamphlet, on the part of Mr. Pitt, gives an account of his 


whole political life; and, in that reſpeQ, is tedious, to thoſe 


who were acquainted with it before ; but, at the latter end, 
there is an article that expreſſes ſuch ſupreme contempt of 
Lord T „and in ſo pretty a manner, that I ſuſpect it to be 
Mr. Pitt's own : you ſhall judge yourſelf, for I here tranſcribe 
the article. —* But this I will be bold to ſay, that had he 
(Lord T-—) not faſtened himſelf into Mr. Pitt's train, and 
« acquired thereby ſuch an intereſt in that great man, he might 
* have crept out of life with as little notice as he crept in; 
„and gone off with no other degree of credit, than that of 
« adding a ſingle unit to the bills of mortality.“ ——[ wiſh 1 
could fend you all the pamphlets and half ſheets that ſwarm up- 


on this occaſion ; but that is impoſſible ; for every week here i 


would make a ſhip's cargo. It is certain that Mr. Pitt has, by 
his dignity of Earl, loſt the greateſt part of his popularity, 
eſpecially in the city ; and I believe the Oppoſition will be very 
ſtrong, and perhaps prevail, next ſeſſion, in the Houſe of Com- 


mons there being now nobody there, who can have the autho- 


rity, and aſcendant over them, that Pitt had. ; 
People tell me here, as young Harvey told you at Dreſden, 
that I look very well; but thoſe are words of courſe, which 
every one ſays to every body. So far is true, that I am better 
than, at my age, and with my broken conſtitution, I could 


have expected to be. God bleſs you! 
LE TT I RN UU 
3 : | Blackheath, September the 12th, 1766. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 3 5 
Ha vr this moment received your letter of the 25th paſt. 
J was in hopes that your courſe of waters this year, at Ba- 


den, would have given you a longer reprieve from your painful 


complaint. If I do not miſtake, you carried over with you 
ſome of Dr. Monſey's powders. Have you taken any of them, 
and have they done you any good ? I know they did me a great 
deal. I, who pretend to ſome ſkill in phyſic, adviſe a cool re- 
gimen, and cooling medicines. | 
I do not wonder, that you do wonder at Lord C——'s con- 
duct. If he was not outwitted into his Peerage by Lord B—, 
his accepting it is utterly inexplicable. The inftruments he 
has choſen for the great Offices, I believe, will never fit the ſame 
caſe. It was cruel to put ſuch a boy as Lord G, over the 
head of old Ligonier; and if | had been the former, I would 
have refuſed that commiſſion, during the life of that honeſt and 
brave old General. All this to quiet the the Duke of R 
to a reſignation, and to make Lord B— Lieutenant of! ee 
| | 88 1 5 where, 
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where, I will venture to propheſy, that he will not do. II. 


gonier was much preſſed to give up his regiment of guards, but 
would by no means do it; and declared, that the Ning might 
break him, if he pleaſed, but that he would certainly not 
break himſelf. . 1 
l have no political events to inform you of; they will not be 
ripe till the meeting of the Parliament. Immediately upon the 
receipt of this letter, write me one, to acquaint me how you 
are. 
God bleſs you; and, particularly, may he ſend you health, 
for that is the greateſt bleſſing! _ TT 
V 
| | hlackheath, September the 3oth, 1766. 
MV DEAR FRIEND, . . N a 78 5 
1 Received, yeſterday, with great pleaſure, your letter of the 
] 18th, by which I conſider this laſt ugly bout as over; and, 
to prevent its return, I greatly approve of your plan for the 
South of France, where I recommend for your principal reſi- 
dences, Pezenas, Toulouſe, or Bourdeaux; but do not be 
perſuaded to go to Aix en Provence, which, by experience, I 
know to be, at once, the hotteſt and the coldeſt place in the 
world, from the ardour of the Provenagl Sun, and the ſharp- 
neſs of the Alpine winds. IT alfo earneſtly recommend to you, 
for your complaint upon your breaſt, to take, twice a day, aſſes 
or (what is better) mare's milk, and that for theſe ſix months 
at leait. Mingle turnips, as much as you can, with your 
diet. e 5 
| have written, as you deſired, to Mr. Secretary Conway; 
but 1] will anſwer for it, that there will be no difficulty to ob- 
ta in the leave you aſk. „ e 
There is no new event in the political world, ſince my laſt; 
ſo God bleſs you! „ 
TTT 
. CL London, October the 29th, 1766. 
MV DEAR FRIEND, . W 
H laſt mail brought me your letter of the 15th. Iam 
T glad to hear that your breaſt is ſo much better. You 


will find both aſſes and mares milk enough in the South of 9 


France, where it was much drank when I was there. Guy 

Patin recommends to a patient, to have no Doctor but a Horſe; 
and no Apothecary but an Aſs. As for your pains and weak- 
neſs in your limbs, je 4us en offre autant; | have never been 


free from them fince my laſt rheumatiſm. I uſe my legs as 


much as I can, and you ſhould do ſo too, for diſuſe makes them 
worſe. | cannot now uſe them long, at a time, becauſe of the 


weakneſs of old age; but I contrive to get, by different ſnatch- _ 


es, at leaſt two hours walking every day, either in my garden 
or within doors, as the weather permits. I ſet out — 
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for Bath, in hopes of half repairs, for Medea's kettle could not 


give me whole ones ; the timbers of my wretched veſſel are too 


much decayed to be fitted out again for uſe. I ſhall ſee poor 
Harte there, who, I am told, is in a miſerable way, between 
ſome real and ſome imaginary diſtempers. | - 

I ſend you no political news, for one reaſon, among others, 
which is, that I know none. Great expectations are taiſed of 


' this ſeſſion, which meets the 11th of next month; but of what 


kind nobody knows, and conſequently every body conjectures 
variouſly. Lord Chatham comes to town to-morrow, from 
Bath, where he has been to refit himſelf for the winter cam- 
paign: he has hitherto but an indifferent ſet of Aides de Camp ; 
and where he will find better, I do not know. Charles Town- 
ſhend and he are already upon ill terms. Enfin, je n'y wois 


goute; and ſo God bleſs you. 


LETTER M 
Bath, November the 15th, 1766. 


MV DEAR FRIEND, 


' Have this moment received your letter of the 5th inſtant, 


I from Baſil. I am very glad to find that your breaſt is reliev- 
ed, though, perhaps, at the expence of your legs: for, if the 


humour be either gouty or rheumatic, it had better be in your 
legs than any where elſe. I have conſulted Moiſey, the great 
phyſician of this place, upon it; who ſays, that at this diſtance 
he dares not preſcribe any thing, as there may be ſuch different 
cauſes for your complaint, which muſt be well * by a 
phyſician upon the ſpot : that is, in ſhort, that he knows no- 
thing of the matter. I will therefore tell you my own caſe, in 


1732, which may be ſomething 2 to yours. I had that 
e 


year been dangerouſly ill of a fever, in Holland; and whenl 


was recovered of it, the febrific humour fell into my legs, and 


ſwelled them to that degree, and chiefly in the — that it 
was as painful to me, as it was ſhocking to others. I came to 
England with them in this condition; and conſulted Mead 


Broxholme, and Arbuthnot, who none of them did me the leaſt 


good ; but, on the contrary, increaſed the ſwelling, by apply- 


ing poultices and emollients. In this condition I remained near 
ſix months, till, finding that the doctors could do me no good, 


I reſolved to conſult Palmer, the moſt eminent ſurgeon of St. 
Thomas's Hoſpital. He immediately told me, that the phyſici- 
ans had purſued a very wrong method, as the ſwelling of my 
legs proceeded only from a relaxation and weakneſs of the cu- 


taneous veſſels; and he muſt apply ſtrengtheners inſtead of 


emollients. Accordingly he ordered me to put my legs, up to 
the knees, every morning, in brine from the falters, as hot as [ 
could bear it : the brine muſt have had meat falted in it. I did 


ſo; and after baving thus pickled my legs for about three weeks; 
the complaint abſolutely ceaſed, and l have never had the leaſt 


ſwelling in them ſince. After what [ have ſaid, I muſt caution 
you 
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you not to uſe the ſame remedy raſhly, and without the moſt 


A.ilful advice you can find, where you are; for if your ſwelling w 
proceeds from a gouty, or rheumatic humour, there may he hi 
great danger in applying ſo powerful an aſtringent, and perhaps 3 
repellent, as brine. So go piano, and not without the beſt ad. 80 
vice, upon a view of the parts. | C 

I ſhall direct all my letters to you Chez Monſieur Sarrazin, al 
who by his trade is, I ſuppoſe, ſedentaire at Bafil, while iti 4 * 
not ſure that you will be at any one place, in the South f th 
France. Do you know that he is a deſcendant of the French | Y* 


poet, Sarrazin ? 

Poor Harte, whom I frequently go to ſee here, out of com- 
paſſion, is in a moſt miſerable way ; he has had a ſtroke of the 
palſy, which has deprived him of the uſe of his right leg, affect- 
ed his ſpeech a good deal, and his head perhaps a little. Such 
are the intermediate tributes that we are forced to pay, in ſome 

| ſhape or other, to our wretched nature, till we pay the laſt 
great one of all. May you pay this very late, and as few inter- 
mediate tributes as poſſible ; and ſo jubeo te bene walere. God 
bleſs you! | 


LETTE R CLXXXIM. — == 
| Bath, December the gth, 1766. 5 


My DEAR FRIEND, 8 
J Received, two days ago, your letter of the 26th paſt. ] 
am very glad that you begin to feel the good effects of the 
climate where you are; I know it ſaved my life, in 1741, when 
both the ſkilful and the unſkilful gave me over. In that ramble 
] ftayed three or four days at Nimes, where there are more re- 
mains of Antiquity, I believe, than in any town in Europe, 
Italy excepted. What is falſely called la maiſon quarree, is, in 
my mind, the fineſt piece of archaeQture that I ever ſaw; and 
the Amphitheatre the clumſieſt and the uglieſt; if it were in 
England, every body would ſwear it had been built by Sir John 
Vanbrugh. | Fe 3K 5 2 
This place ie now, juſt what you have ſeen it formerly; here 
is 2 great crowd of trifling and unknown people, whom I ſel- 
dom frequent, in the public rooms; ſo that I paſs my time tris 
uni ent, in taking the air in my poſt-chaiſe every morning, and 
in reading of evenings. And @ propos of the latter, I ſhall point 
out a book, which, I believe, will give you ſome pleaſure; at 
leaſt it gave me a great deal: I never read it before. It is RE 
flexions ſur la Poẽſie et la Peinture, par Þ Abbe de Bos, in two 
octavo volumes; and is, | ſuppoſe, to be had at every great 
tawn in France. The criticiſms and the reflections are juſt ang 
I:vely. 5 OD TE Wl: | „„ | 
It may be you expect ſome political news from me; but! 
can tell you, that you will have none; for no mortal man can 
comprehend the preſent ſtate of affairs. Eight or nine people, 
ol ſome conſequence, have refigned their employments; 2 = 
— — e vr hic 


| dis Deputy. LEY 


. 
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dhich Lord C— made overtures to the Duke of B— and 


his people ; but they could by no means agree, and his Grace 
went, the next day, full of wrath, to Wooburne : ſo that ne- 
gotiation is entirely at an end. People wait to ſee who Lord 


" C—— will take in, for ſome he muſt have; even he cannot be 


alone, contra Mundum. Such a ſtate of affairs, to be ſure, 
was never ſeen before, in this or any other country. When 
this Miniftry ſhall be ſettled, it will be the fræth Miniſtry in fix . 
years time. | ang | 5 
Poor Harte is here, and in a moſt miſerabſe condition; thoſe 
who wiſh him the beſt, as I do, maſt wiſh him dead. God 
bleſs you ! at hs e 
4.8: T-T- © RK CONT; | 
3 London, February the 13th, 1567. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, Cl OD Om 
I is fo long fince I] have had a letter from you, that lam 
| alarmed about your health; and fear, that the ſouthern 
parts of France have not done ſo well by you, as they did by 


me in the year 1741, when they ſnatched me from the jaws of 
death. Let me know, upon the receipt of this letter, how 


you are, and where you are. 5 WF 
] have no news to ſend you from hence; for every thin 
ſeems ſuſpended, both in the Court and in the Parliament, ail 


Lord Chatham's return from the Bath, where he has been laid 


up this month, by a ſevere fit of the gout; and, at preſent he 


| | has the ſole apparent power. In what little buſineſs hag 


hitherto been done in the Houſe of Commons, Charles 


Townſhend has given himſelf more Miniſterial airs than Lord 
Chatham will, I believe, approve of. However, ſince Lord 


Chatham has thought fit to withdraw himſelf from that Houſe, 
be cannot well do without Charles's abilities to manage it as 


| Ido not ſend you an account of weddings, births, and buri- 
als, as I take it for granted, that you know them all from the 
Engliſh printed papers; ſome of which I preſume, are ſent af- 


ter you. Your old acquaintance, Lord Eſſex, is to be married 


this week to Harriet Bladen, who has C. 20,000'down, beſides 


de reaſonable expectation of as much at the death of her fa- 


ther. My kinſman, Lord Strathmore, is to be married in a 


| fortnight, to Miſs Bowes, the greateſt heireſs, perhaps, in Eu- 
 Tope. In ſhort, the matrimonial phrenzy ſeems to rage at pre- 


ſent, and is epidemical. The men marry for money, and I 
believe you gueſs what the women marry for. God bleſs you, 


| and ſend you health! 


Mg... LATTE 
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London, March the 3d, 1767. 

MY DEAR FRIEND, 
FSTERDAY I received two [-tters at once from you, 
both dated Montpellier; one of the 29th of laſt Decem- 
ber, and the other, the 12th of February : but I cannot con- 
ceive what became of my letters to you: for I aſſure you that 
| an{wered all yours, the next poſt after I received them; and, 
about ten days ago, I wrote you a volunteer, becauſe you had 
been fo long ſilent; and J was afraid that you were not well; 
but your letter of the 12th February has removed all my fears 
upon that ſcore. The ſame climate that has reſtored your 


health fo far, will probably in a little more time, reſtore your 
ſtrength too; though you mult not expect it to be quite 


what it was before your late painful com 1 At leaſt! 
find, that, ſince my late great rheumatiſin, I cannot walk above 


half an hour at a time, which I do not place ſingly to the ac. 
count of my years, but chiefly to the great ſhock given then to 


my limbs. Dailleurs I am pretty well for my age and ſhartered 
conſtitution. 

As I told you in my laſt, I muſt tell you again in this, that 
J have no news to ſend. Lord Chatham, at laſt, came to town 
yeſterday, full of gout, and is not-able to ſtir hand or foot. 


During bis abſence, Charles Townſhend has talked of him, and 


at him, in ſuch a manner, that henceforwards they muſt be ei- 
_ ther much worſe or much better together than ever they were 
in their lives. On Friday laſt, Mr. Dowdeſwell and Mr. Gren- 


ville moved to have one ſhilling in the pound of the land- ax 


taken off; which was oppoſed by the Court; but the Court 
[oft it by eighteen. The Oppoſition triumph much upon this 
victory; though, I think, without reaſon ; for it is plain that 
all the landed gentlemen bribed * with this chilling in 
the pound. 

The Duke of Buccleugh is very Has to be married to Lady 
Betty Montague, Lord Eſſex was married, yeſterday, to Har- 
riet Bladen ; and Lord Strathmore, laſt week, to Miſs Bowes; 
both couples went directly from the church to conſummation in 
the country, from an unneceſſary fear that they ſhould not be 


tired of each other, if they ſtayed i in town. And now dri; Z 


God blets you ! 

You are in the right to go to ſee the Afﬀembly of the States 
of Languedoc, though they are but the ſhadow of the original 
Kais, while there was ſome liberty ſubſiſting in France. 


LETTER CXXXVI. 


my London, April the 6th, 1767 
MY DI "AR FRIEND, 5 
ESTERDAY I received your letter from Nimes. = which 
I find that ſeveral of our letters have reciprocally —_— 
Hs | riod 


| iuſtulata enough to reaſon upon. 
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nel. This may probably have the ſame fate; however, if it 
reaches Monſieur Sarrazin, I preſume, he will know where to 
take his aim at you: for I find you are in motion, and with a 
Polarity to Drefden. Iam very glad to find, by it, that your 
Meridional journey has perfectly recovered you, as to your ge- 
neral ſtate of health; for as to your legs and thighs, you 


| mutt never expect that they will be reſtored to their original 


ſtrength and activity, after ſo many rheumatic attacks as you 
have had. I know that my limbs, beſides the natural debility of 
old age, have never recovered the ſevere attack of the rheuma- 
tim that plagued me five or fix years ago. | cannot now 


' walk above half an hour ata time, and even that in a hobbling 


kind of way. | . 
can give you no account of our political world, which is in 


' 4 ſituation that I never ſaw in my whole life. Lord Chatham 


has been ſo ill, theſe laſt two months, that he has not been able 


| (ome ſay not willing) to do or hear of any buſineſs: and for 


his ſous Miniſires. they either cannot, or dare not, do any, 
without his directions; fo that every thing is now at a ſtand. 
This fituation, I think, cannot laſt much longer ; and if Lord 
Chatham ſhould either quit his poſt, or the world, neither of 
which is very improbable, I conjecture that what is called the 
Rockingham Connection, ſtands the faireſt for the Miniftry. 
But this is merely my conjecture ; for I have neither data nor 
When you get to Dreſden, which I hope you will not do 
ul next month, our correſpondence will be more regular. God 


bleſs you! 


„ TER Clxxxvn. 


| | | Londen, May the 5th, 1767. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 1 


: | B your letter of the 25th paſt, from Baſil, I preſume this 


will find you at Dreſden, and accordingly I direct to you 


mere. When you write me word that you are at Dreſden, ft 


will return you an an{wer, with fomething better than the an- 
ſwer itſelf. If you complain of the weather, north of Beſangon, 
what would you fay to the weather that we have had here, for 
theſe laſt two months, uninterruptedly ? Snow often, north- 


eaſt wind conſtantly, and extreme cold. | write this by the 


ſide of a good fire; and at this moinent it ſnows very hard. All 
my promiſed fruit at Blackheath is quite deſtroyed ; and what 


| k worſe, many of my trees. 5 


cannot help thinking. that the King of Poland, the Empreſs 
of Ruſſia, and the King of Pruſſia, s' entendent comme Larrons 


Y en foire, though the former muſt not appear in it, upon account 


of the ſtupidity, ignorance, and bigotry of his Poles. I have a 
great opinion of the cogency of the controverſial arguments of 

the Ruſſian troops, in favour of the Diſſidents: I am ſure, I 
Vith them ſucceſs ; for | wou'd have all intoleration intolerated 
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in its turn. We ſhall ſoon ſee more clearly into this matter; for 


I do not think that the Autocratrice of all the Ruſſias will be 
trifl d with by the Sarmatians. Rees 
What do you think of the late extraordinary event is Spain? 
Could yon have ever imagined that thoſe ignorant Goths would 
have dared to bantth the Jeſuits? There muſt have been ſome 
very grave and important reaſons for ſo extraordinary a meaſure: 
dut what they were, I do not pretend to gueſs; and, perhaps, 
| ſhall never know, though all the coffee-houſes here do. 
Things are here exactly in the ſame ſituation, in which they 


were when I wrote to you laſt. Lord Chatham is till very ill, 


. 


and only goes abroad for an hour in a day, to take the air, in 
bis coach. The King has to my certain knowledge, ſent him 
repeated meſſages, deſiring him not to be concerned at his con- 
fihement, for that he is re folved to ſupport him pour et contre 
tous. God bleſs you! 5 "Mp 


LETTER CLXXXVIRL 


MY DEAR FRIEND, EE: 
I Rtciiverd yeſterday your letter of the 2oth paſt, from 
1 Drefden, where | am glad to find that you are arrived ſaſe 
and ſound. This has been every where an annus mirabilis for 
bad weather; and it continues here ſtill. Every body has fires, 
and their winter-clothes, as at Chriſtmas. The town is ex- 
tremely ſickly ; and ſudden deaths have been very frequent. 

do not know what to ſay to you upon public matters; 
things remain in fatu quo, and nothing is done. Great changes 


are talked of, and, I believe, will happen foon, perhaps next 
week; bat who is to be changed, for who, I do not know, 


though every body elſe does. 1 am apt to think that it will be 


a Mofaic Miniſtry, made up de pieces rapportees from different 


connections. 


Laſt Friday I fent your ſubſidy to Mr. Larpent, who, I ſup» 


poſe, has given you notice of it. I believe it will come very | 


feaſonably, as all places, both foreign and domeſtic, are fo far 


in arrears. They talk of paying you all up to Chriftmas. The 


King's interior ſervants are almoſt ſtarving. 
ſoppoſe you have already heard, at Dreſden, that Count 


Brühl is either actually married, or very ſoon to be fo, to Lady | 


Egremont. She has, together with her ſalary as Lady of the Bed- 


chamber, ( 2,500 u year; beſides ten thouſand nouns 3 


money lett her, at her own diſpoſal, by Lord Egremont. All 
this will ſound great en cs Allemagne. I am glad of it; for 
| he ts a very pretty man. God bleſs yu! 


I eafily conceive why Orloff influences the Empreſs of all the 
Ruſſias; but I cannot ſee why the King of Pruſſia ſhould be 


LETTER 


influenced by that motive. 


23 nou goAaAmT SES 


London, June the 1ſt, 1767. 


% 


- MF . 1 


. 


1 caſe they have no children, C. 1500. 
chance in her company one day here, and was at once ſhot 


as Preſident. 


wards building them un Temple. 
few people I ſee, but without the leaft ſucceſs. They told me 
(and with too much truth) that while ſuch numbers of poor 
were literally ſtarving here, from the dearneſs of all proviſions, 
they could not think of ſending their money into another coun- 
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L. E TT ER U. 
Blackheath, July the 2d, 1567. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 
HOUGH I have had no letter from you fince my laſt, 


and though I have no political news to inform you of, 1 


write this to acquaint you with a piece of Greenwich news, 


which I believe you will be very glad of; Tam ſure I am. 
Know then, that your friend Mits ““ was happily married, 


{ three days ago, to Mr. , an Iriſh gentleman, and a Mem- 


ber of that Parliament, with an eſtate of above two thouſand 
pounds a year. He ſettles upon her ( 600 jointure, and, in 


dead by her charms; but, as dead men ſometimes walk, he 
walked to her next morning, and tendered her his perſon and 
his fortune ; both which, taking the one with the other, ſhe 
very prudently accepted; for bis perſon is ſixty years old. 
Miniſterial affairs are ſtill in the ſame ridiculous and doubtful 
fituation as when I wrote to you laſt. Lord Chatham will nei- 


ther hear of, nor do any buſineſs, but lives at Hamſtead, and 


rides a bout the heath; his gout is ſaid to be falleo upon his 
nerves. Your Provincial Secretary, Conway, quits this week, 
and returns to the army, which he languiſhed for. TWO Lords 
are talked of to ſucceed him; Lord Egmont, and Lord Hillſ- 
borough : I rather hape the latter. Lord Northington certain- 
ly quits this week; but nobody gueſſes who is to — him, 
A thouſand other changes are talked of, which 
neither believe nor reject. 1 


Poor Harte is in a moſt miſerable condition: he has loft one 


| fide of himſelf, and in a great meaſure his ſpeech ; notwith- 


ſtanding which, he is going to publiſh his diving poems, as he 
calls them. I am ſorry for it, as ke had not time to correct 


them, before this ſtroke, nor abilities to do it fince. God bleſs 


you ! ns 1 
LETTER CXC. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 


Il I Have received yours of the 21ſt paſt, with the encloſed 


propoſal from the French refugizs, for a ſubſcription to- 


try, for a building which they reckoned uſeleſs. In truth, I 
never knew ſuch miſery as is here now ; and it affects both the 


hearts and the purſes of thoſe who have either; for my own 
kart, I never gave to a building in my life; which I reckon is 
| = | 11 8 only 


He happened to be by 


Blackheath, July the gth, 1967. 


I have ſhewn it to the very 
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only giving to maſons and carpenters, and the treaſurer of the 
undertaking. 

Contrary to the expectations of all mankind here, every thin 
ſtill continues in flatu quo. General Conway has been dee 
by the King to keep the ſeals till be has found a ſucceſſor for 
him, and the Lord Preſident the fame. Lord Chatham is re- 
| lapſed, and worſe than ever; he ſees nobody, and no body ſees 


him: it is ſaid, that a bungling Phyfician has checked his gout, 


and thrown it upon his nerves; which is the worſt diſtemper 
that a Miniſter or a Lover can have, as it debilitates the mind 
of the former, and the body of the latter, Here is at preſent 


an interregrum, We muſt ſoon ſee what order will be pro- 


duced from this chaos. 

The Electotate, I believe, will find the want of Comie 
Flemming ; for he certainly had abilities; and was as ſturdy 
and inexorable as a Minitter at the head of the finances ought 
always to be. When you fee Comteſſe Flemming, «hich 1 
ſuppoſe cannot be of ſome time, pray make her Lady Cheer 
held's and my compliments of con<clence. 


You ſay that Dreſden is very ſickly; I am ſure London is at 
| leaſt as ſickly pow, for there reigns an epidemical diſtemper. 


called by the gentcel name of I influenza. It is a little fever, 
which ſcarcely any body dies of ; and it generally goes off with 
2 little looſeneſs. I have eſcaped it, I believe, by being here. 
God keep you from all diſtempers, and bleſs you! 


ee Fi WM CXCI. 


London, October the zoth, 505 

MY DEAR FRIEND, 
Have now left Blackheath, till the next ſummer, if] live till 
then; and am uſt able to w rite, which 1s all I can fay, for 
I am extremely weak, and have in a great mcaſure, loſt the uſe 


of my legs; I hope they will recover both fleſh and ſtrength, 


for at preſent they have neither. I go to the Bath next week, 
in hopes of half repairs at moſt, for thoſe waters, I am ſure, 


will not prove Medca's kettle, nor les eaux de Joudence to me; 


| however, I ſhall do as good Courtiers do, and get what I can, 
it I cannot get what I will. I ſend you no politics, for here 
are neither politics nor Miniſters; Lord Chatham is quiet al 
Pynſent, in Somerſetſhire, and his former ſubalterns do nothing, 
ſo that nothing is done. Whatever places or preferments ate 
diſpoſed of, come evidently from Lord , who affcQ3 to be 
inviſible ; and who, like a woodcock, thinks, that if his head 
is but hid, he is not ſeen at all. 

General Pulteney is at laſt dead, laſt week, worth above 


thirteen hundred thouſand pounds. He has left all his landed 


eſtate, which is eight-and-twenty thoutand pounds a year, in- 
_ cluding the Bradford eſtate, which his brother had ———— 


from that ancient farnily, to a couſin-german. He has leſt tus 


hundred thouland pounds, in the funds, b to Lord — 
who 


— My wa „ „dee ©. © 


ceedingly warm. 
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| who was his next neareſt relation; and, at leaſt, twenty thou- 


(and pounds in various legacies. If riches alone could make 
people happy, the laſt two proprietors of this immenſe wealth 
ought to have been ſo, but they never were. 

God bleſs you, and ſend you good health, which is better 
than all the riches of the world : | | 


LET T3 8 nem 


| London, November the 3d, 1767 

MY DFAR FRIEND, © ES By 

7 OUR laſt letter brought me but a ſcurvy account of your 
health. For the head-achs you complain of, I will ven- 

ture to preſcribe a remedy, which, by experience, I tound a 

ſpecific, when I was extremely plagued with them. It is, ei- 


ther to chew ten grains of rhubarb every night going to bed; 


or, what I think rather beiter, to take, unmediately before 
dinner, a couple of rhubarb pills, of five grains ; by which 
means it mixes with the aliments, and will, by degrees, keep 
your body gently open. I do it to this day, and find great 
goud by it. As you ſeem to dread the approach of a German 
winter, I would adyiſe you to write to General Conway, for 
leave of ablence for the three rigorous winter months, which I 
dare ſay will not be refuſed. If you chuſe a worſe climate you 
may come to London; but if you chuſe a better and a warmer, 
you may go to Nice en Provence, where Sir William Stanhope 
is gone to paſs hie winter, who, I am ſure, will be extremely 


glad of your company there. 


| go to the Bath next Saturdy. Utinam ne fruftra. God 
bleſs you ! 2 


L k r r U 


3 Bath, December the 19th, 176). 
My DEAR FRIEND, CE 


B 1 received your letter of the 29th paſt, and 


am very glad to find that you are well enough to think, 
that you may perhaps ſtand the winter at Dreſden ; but if you 
do, pray take care to keep both your body and your limbs ex- 


4 


As to my own health, is is in general, as good as 1 could 


expect it at my age; | have a good ſtomach, a good 2 Ln 
and ſleep well; but find that I ſhall never recover the free uſe 


of my legs, which are now full as weak as when I firſt came 
hither. PRE „ | 


| You alk me queſtions, concerning Lord C—, which nei- 


ther I, nor I believe, any body but himſelf can anſwer ; however, 


I will tell you all that 1 do know, and all that I gueſs concern- 
ing him. This time twelvemonth he was here, and in good 
health and ſpirits, except, now and then, ſome little twinges 


of the gout. We ſaw one another four or five times, at our 
reſpective bouſes ; bur, for theſe laſt eight months, he has been 
2 | | ET 5 abſolutely 
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abſolutely inviſible to his moſt intimate friends, les ſous Minifrey ; 
he would receive no letters, nor ſo much as open any pacquet 
about buſineſs, 

His phyſician, Dr. „as I am told, had very ignorant- 
ly checked a coming fit of the gout. and ſcattered it about his 
body; and it fell particularly upon his nerves, ſo that he con. 
tinues exceedingly vapouriſh, and would neither fee nor ſpeak 
to any body while he was here. I ſent him my compliments, 
and aſked leave to wait upon him, but he ſent me word, that 
he was too ill to ſee any body v hatſoc ver. I met him frequent- 
ly taking the air in his poſt-chaiſe, and he looked very well, 
He ſet out from hence, for London, laſt Tuefday ; but what 
to do, whether to reſume, or finally to reſign the Adminittra- 
tion, God knows: conjectures are various In one of our con- 
verſations here, this time twelvemonth, I defired him to ſecure 
you a ſeat in the new Parliament; he affured me that he would, 


and, I am convinced, very ſincerely: he ſaid that he would 


make it his own affair, and defired that I would give myſelf 
no more trouble about it. Since that, I have heard no more 
of ir, which made me look for ſome yenal horcugh : and ] ſpoke 
to a borough-jobber, and offered five-and-twenty hundred 
pounds for a ſecure ſeat in Parliament; but he laughed at my 
offer, and faid, That there was no ſuch thing as a borough to 
be had now; for that the rich Eaſt and Weſt Indians had ſe- 


cured them all, at the rate of three thouſand pounds at leaft; 


but many at four thouſand ; and two or three that he knew at 
five thouſand. This, I confeſs, has yexed me a good deal; 

and made me the more impatient 19 know whether Lord Coon 
had done any thing in it; which I ſhall know when I go to 


town, as | propoſe to do in about a a fortnight ; and as ſoon as 


I know it, you ſhall. To tell you truly what I think — [I doubt, 
_ from all this nerwous diſorder, that Lord C is Hors de Con- 


bat, as a Miniſter; but do not even hint this to any body. 
God bleſs you! _ 


LETTER cxciv. 


EY Bath, December the 27th, 1267. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


En nova progenies. 


HE outlines of a new Miniſtry are now declared ; but 
they are not yet quite filled up: it was formed by the 


Duke of Bedford. Lord Gower is made Preſident of the Coun- 


_ cil, Lord Sandwich Poſt-maſter, Lord Hilboreogh Secretary 


of State for America only, Mr. Rigby Vice-treaſurer of Ire- 


land. General Conway is to keep the ſeals a fortnight longer, 
and then to ſurrender them to Lord Weymouth. It is very un- 
certain whether the Duke of Grafton is to continue at the head 
of the Treaſury or not; but, in my private opinion George 
Grenville will very ſoon be there. Lord Chatham ſeems to be 
cout of the queen, and Is at his repurchaſed Houſe at = 
| | Where 
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where he will not ſee a mortal. It is yet uncertain whether 
Lord Shelburne is to keep his place; if not, Lord Sandwich, 
they ſay, is to ſucceed him. All the Rockingham people are 
abſolutely excluded. Many more changes muſt neceſſarily be ; 
but no more are yet declared. It ſeems to be a reſolution taken 
by ſomebody, that Miniſters are to be annual. | 

Sir George Macartney is, next week to be married to Lady 
Jane Stuart, Lord Bute's ſecond daughter. T 8 
I never knew it fo cold in my life as it is now, and with a 
very deep ſnow ; which if it continues, I may be ſnow bound 
here, for God knows how long, though I propoſed leaving this 
place the latter end of the week. | 


Poor Harte is very ill here; he mentions you often, and 


| with great affection. God bleſs you! 


When! know more, you ſhall. 
FT 
| London, March the 12th, 1768. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 5 DD 
HE day after I received your letter, of the 21ſt paſt, I 
wrote to Lord Weymouth, as you defired; and I ſend 
you his anſwer encloſed: from which (though J have not heard 


from him fince) I take it for granted, and ſo may you, that his 
filence ſignifies his Majeſty's conſent to your requeſt. Your 


complicated complaints give me great uneaſineſs, and the more, 


as | am convinced that the Montpellier phyſicians have miſtaken 
a material part of your caſe; as indeed all the phyſicians here 
did, except Dr. Maty. In my opinion, you have no gout, but 
a very ſcorbutic and rheumatic habit of body, which ſhould be 


treated in a very different manner from the gout; and, as I 


pretend to be a very good quack, at leaſt, I would preſcribe to 
you a ſtrict milk-diet, with the ſeeds, ſuch as rice, ſago, bar- 
ley, millet, Cc. for the three ſummer months at leaſt, and 
without ever taſting wine. If climate ſignifies any thing (in 

which, by the way ras very little faith) you are in my mind, 
in the fineſt climate in the world ; neither too hot nor too cold, 


and always clear: you are with the gayeſt people living; be 


gay with them, and do not wear out your eyes with reading at 
home. Lennui is the Engliſh diſtemper ; and a very bad one 


it is, as I find by every day's experience; for my deafneſs de- 


prives me of the only rational pleaſure that I can have, at my 
age, which is ſociety; ſo that I read my eyes out every day, 
that I may not hang myſelf. „„ Ot 

You will not be in this Parliament, at leaſt not at the begin- 
ning of it, I relied too much upon Lord C——'s promiſe, 
above a year ago, at Bath. He deſired, that | would leave it 


to him; that he would make it his own affair, and gave it in 
charge to the Duke of G—, whoſe 2 it was to make 


the parliamentary arrangement. This I depended upon, and I 


think with reaſon ; but, ſince that, Lord C-—— has ſeen nor 
— 5 ami — ſpoke 
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ſpoke to nobody, and has been in the oddeſt way in the world. 
I ſent to the D-— of G to know if L—  C—— had 


either ſpoken or ſent to him about it; but he aſſured me that 


he had done neither : that all was full, or rather running over, 

at preſent ; but that, if he could crowd you in upon a vacancy, 
he would do it with great pleaſure. I am extremely forry for 
this accident ; for I am of a very different opinion from you, 
about being in Parliament, as no man can be of conſequence, 
in this country, who is not in it; and, though one may not 

ſpeak like a Lord Mansfield, or a Lord Chatham, one may 
make a very good figure in a ſecond rank. Locus eft et pluribus 
umbris, | do not pretend to give you any account of the pre- 


ſent ſtate of this country, or Miniſtry, not knowing nor gueſſ. 


ing it myſelf. 
God bleſs you, and ſend you health, which 1s the firſt and 
greateſt of all bleſſings!  _ | : | 
L-E TT © RK -- CACYL 
5 London, April the 1 zth, 1768. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 3 
RrCcE IVb, yeſterday, your letter of the iſt; in which 
I you do not mention the ſtate of your health, which I defire 
you will do for the future. Po og ra Re De bs 
I believe you have gueſſed the true reaſon of Mr. Keith's 
miſſion; but, by a whiſper that I have ſince heard, Keith is 


rather inclined to go to Turin, as Charge 4 Afaires. I forgot 


to tell you, in my laſt, that I was moſt poſitively aſſured, that 
the inſtant you return to Dreſden, Keith ſhould decamp. I am 
perſuaded that they will keep their words with me, as there is 
no one reaſon in the world why they ſhould not. I will ſend 
your annual ro Mr. Larpent in a fortnight, and pay the forty 
ſhillings a day quarterly, if there ſhould be occaſion ; for, in 


my own private opinion, there will be no Charge dA faires 5 
ſent. I agree with you, that point d'Argent point d Allemand. 


as was uſed to be faid, and not without more reaſon, of the 
Swiſs; but, as we have neither the inclination nor (I fear) the 
power to give ſubſidies, the Court of Vienna can give good 
things that coſt them nothing, as Archbiſhoprics, Biſhoprics, 
beſides corrupting their Miniſters and favourites with places. 


Elections, here, have been carried to a degree of frenzy 
h'therto unheard of; that for the town of Northanipton has 
coſt the contending parties at leaſt thirty thouſand pounds a 
has fold his borough of —, to two 
Members, for nine thouſand pounds. As ſoon as Wilkes had 
| loſt his election for the City, he ſet up for the County of Mid- 


dleſcx, and carried it hollow, as the jockeys ſay. Here were 
great mobs and riots upon that occaſion, and moſt of the win- 


 dows in town broke, that had no lights for Wilkes and Liberty, 


who were thought to be inſeparable. He will appear, the 20th 
of this month, in the Court of King's Bench, to receive his 
— ſentencei 


_ Mm. RY TIT 0 4 «0 :Aa Py 
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ſentence; and then great riots are again expected, and proba- 
bly will happen. God bleſs you! — 


LE Tr ER -cxevi. 


. Bath, October the 157th, 1768. 
MV DEAR FRIEND, 1 
J7 OUR two laſt letters, to myſelf and Grevenkop, have 
alarmed me extremely; but I comfort myſelf a little, by 
hoping, that you, Jike all people who ſuffer, think yourſelf 
worſe than they are. A dropſy never comes fo ſuddenly ; and 
I flatter myſelf, that it is only that gouty or rheumatic humour, 
which has plagued you ſo long, that has occaſioned the tempo- 
rary ſwelling of your legs. Above forty years ago, after a vi- 
olent fever, my legs ſwelled as much as you deſcribe yours to 
be; I immediately thought that I had a dropſy; but the Fa- 


culty aſſured me, that my complaint was only the effect of my 
| fever, and would ſoon be cured; and they ſaid true. Pray let 


your amanuenſis, whoever he may be, write an account regu- 


| larly, once a week, either to Grevenkop or myſelf, for that is 


the ſame thing, of the ſtate of your health. 15 

I ſent you, in four ſucceſſive letters, as much of the Dutch- 
eſs of Somerſet's ſnuff as a letter could well convey to you. 
Have you received all or any of them? and have they done you 
any good? Though, in your preſent condition, you cannot 
go into company, I hope you have ſome acquaintances that 
come and fit with you; for if originally it was not good for man 
to be alone, it is much worſe for a fick man to be fo; he thinks 
too much of his diſtemper, and magnifies it. Some men of 
learning amongſt the Eccleſiaſtics, I dare fay, would be glad 
to fit with you; and you cbuld give them as good as they 
brought. | St | 


Poor Harte, who is here ſtill, is in a moſt miſerable conditi- 
on; he has entirely loſt the uſe of his left ſide, and can hardly 
ſpeak intelligibly. I was with him yeſterday. He inquired 


after you with great affection, and was in the utmoſt concern 
when | ſhowed him your letter. . 
My own health is as it has been ever ſince I was here laſt 
year. I am, neither well nor ill, but unwell. I have, na 
manner, loſt the uſe of my legs; for though I can make a ſhift 
to crawl upon even ground for a quarter of an hour, I cannot 
go up or down ſtairs, unleſs ſupported by a ſervant. 
God bleſs, and grant you a ſpeedy recovery! 


OD 4 


Here end the letters to Mr. Stanhope, as he died the 1 6th 
of November following. . 


LETTER 
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To Mrs. Stanhope, then at Paris. 


Fo London, March the th, 1769. 
MADAM, e | 
N Troublefome and painful inflammation in my eyes, obliges 
me to uſe another hand than my own, to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter from Avignon, of the 27th paſt. 

I am extremely ſurpriſed that Mrs. du-Bouchet ſhould have 
any objection to the manner in which your late huſband defired 
to be buried, and which you, very properly complied with. 
All I defire, for my own burial, is, not to be buried aliye: but 
how or where, I think, muſt be entirely indifferent to every ra- 
tional creature. 1 

I have no commiſſion to trouble you with, during your ſtay 
at Paris; from whence, I with you and the boys a good jour- 
ney home; where I ſhall be very glad to ſee you all, and aſ- 

ſure you of my being, with great truth. op 
| = Pour faithful, humble ſervant. 
| | | 5 CHESTERFIELD. 
LE f R CICIK. © 
To the ſame, at London, 


HE laſt time that I had the pleaſure of ſeeing you, I was 
| ſo taken up in playing with the boys, that | forgot their 
more important affairs. How ſoon would you have them placed 
at ſchool? When I know your pleaſure as o that, I will ſend 
to Monſieur Perny, to prepare every thing for their reception, 
In the mean time, I beg you will equip them thoroughly with 
clothes, linen, Ic. all good, but plain; and give me the ac- 
count, which I will pay; for I do not intend, that, from this 
time forwards, the two boys ſhall coſt you one ſhilling. I am, 
with great truth, — „55 

| | | Madam, 


Your faithful humble ſervant, 

1 CHESTERFIELD. 
EIn 
J)) OO CEOS 

As ſome day muſt be fixed for ſending the boys to ſchool, do 
A you approve of the 8th of next month? by which time 
the weather will probably be warm and ſettled, and you will 
de able to equip them completely. . 3 


| will, upon that day, fend my coach to you, to carry you 
and the boys to Loughborough Houſe, with all their immenſe _ 
baggage. I muſt recommend to you, when you leave them 
there, to ſuppreſs, as well as you can, the overflowings of 
DEE, < maternal 
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maternal tenderneſs ; which would grieve the poor boys the 
more, and give them a terror of their new eſtabliſhment. 
I am, with great truth, Madam, 
| Your faithful, humble ſervant, 
Thurſday Morning. CneSTERFIELD. 


LETTER Col. 


Bath, October the 11th, 1769. 
MA DAM. 8 
GBO DV can be more willing or ready to obey orders 
than lam; but then | muſt like the orders, and the or- 
derer. Your orders and yourſelf come under this deſcription z 
and therefore I muſt give you an account of my arrival and ex- 


L iſtence, ſuch as it is, here. I got hither laſt Sunday, the day 


after I left London, leſs fatigued than I expected to have been; 
and now crawl about this place upon my three legs, but am 
. in countenance by many of my fellow crawlers: the laſt 
rt of the Sphynx's riddle approaches, and 1 ſhall ſoon end, as 
began, upon all fours. 
When you happen to ſee either Monſieur or Madame Perny, 


: beg you will give them this melancholic proof of my caducity, 


and tell them, that the laſt time I went to ſee the boys, I carri- 
ed the Michaelmas quarteridge in my pocket, and when I was 


there I totally forgot it; but aſſure them, that I have not the 
leaſt intention to bilk them, and will pay them 3 the 


two quarters together at Chriilmas. 
1 hope our two boys are well ; for then I am fure you are 
hog I am, with great truth and eſteem, 
Tour — faithful, humble Servant, | 
| CHESTERPIELD. 


1 T r n on 


Bath, October the m 1769. 

| MADAM, 
O UR kind anxiety for my health and life, is more than, 
In my opinion, they are both worth : without the former, 


the latter is a burthen : and, indeed, I am very weary of it. 
I think | have got ſome benefit by drinking theſe waters, and 


by bathing, for my old, ſtiff, rheumatic limbs; for I believe 1 


could now out-crawl a ſnail, or, perhaps, even a tortoiſe. 


hope the boys are well. Phil, I dare fay, has been in ſome 


ſerapes; but he will get triumphantly out of them, by dint of 
frrength and reſolution. 


Jam, with great truth and eſteem, 
Your moſt faithful, humble ſervant, 
CHESTERPPELD. 


LETTER 
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Bath, November the 5th, 1769 

MADAM, 
Remember very well the paragraph which you quote from 
a letter of mine to Mrs. du-Bouchet. and fee no reaſon yet 


to r that opinion, in general, which at leaſt nineteen wi- 


dows in twenty had authoiifed. I had not then the pleaſure of 
your acquaintance ; I had ſcen you but twice or thrice, and | 
had no reaſon to think that you would deviate, as you have done, 
from other widows, ſo much, as to put perpetual ſhackles up- 
on yourſelf, for the fake of your children; but (if I may uſe a 
vulgariſm) one ſwallow makes no fummer : five righteous men 
were formerly neceſſary to fave a city, and they could not be 
found ; fo, till I find four more ſuch righteous widows as your- 


ſelf, 1 ſhall entertain my former notions of widowhood 1 in ge- 


neral. 
I can aſſure you that I drink 1055 very foberly and ies 
and, at the ſame time, keep ſo cool a diet, that I do not find 
the leaſt ſymptom of heat, much leſs of inflammation. By the 
way, I never had that complaint, in conſequegce of having 
drank thele waters; for I have had it but four times, and al- 
ways in the middle of ſummer. Mr. Hawkins is timorous, even 
to minuties, and my ſiſter delights in them. _ 

Charles will be a ſcholar, if you pleaſe; but our little Phi- 
lip, without being one, will be ſomething or other as good, 


though I do not yet gueſs what. I am not of the opinion gene- 


rally entertained in this country, that man lives by Greek and 
Latin alone ; that is, by knowing a great many words of two 


dead languages, which nobody living knows perfectly, and 


which are ot no uſe in the common intercourſe of life. Ulſe- 
ful knowledge. in my opinion, conſiſts of modern languages, 
hiſtory, and geography; ſome Latin may be thrown into the 


bargain, in compliance with cuſtom, and fer cloſet amuſement. 


You are, by this time, certainly tired with this long letter, 
which I could prove to you from Horace's own words (for 1 am 
a ſcholar) to be a bad one; he favs, that water-drinkers can 
_ write nothing uy: ſo I am, with great truth and eſteem, 
Your moſt faithful, humble ſervant, 

1 CHESTERPIELD. 


* „ cclv. 


Bath, October the gth, mo. | 


MADAM, 
Am extremely obliged to you for the kind part which you 


take in wy health and life: as to the latter, I am as indiffe - 


rent myſelf, as any other bocy can be; but as to the former, | 
confeſs care and anxiety ; for, while | am to crawl upon this 


Planet, I would willingly enjoy the health at leaſt of an inſect. 


How far theſe waters will reſtore me to chat moderate degree 


of 


pe 
f: 
1 


OD Oo ee -=-— -->- 21 
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of health, which alone I aſpire at, I have not yet given them a 
fair trial, having drank them but one week ; the only difference, 


I hitherto find, is, that I ſleep better than ! did. 


| beg that you will neither give yourſelf, nor Mr. Firzhugh, 
much trouble about the Pine plants; for, as it is three years 


before they fruit, I might as well, at my age, plant Oaks, and 


hope to have the advantage of their Timber; however, ſome- 
body or other, God knows who, will eat them, as ſomebody or 
other will fell and ſell the oaks I planted five-and-forty years 
ago. | „ 
5 hope our boys are well; my reſpects to them both. 
EG I am, with the greateſt truth, 
Your faithful humble ſervant, 
CHESTERFIELD. 


LETTER OV. 


Bath, November the 4th, 1770. 
MADAM, > 
HE poſt has been more favourable to you, than I imend- 
ed it ſhould; for, upon my word, I anſwered your for- 
mer letter, the poſt after I had received it. However you have 
got a boſs, as we ſay, ſometimes, in Ireland. . 
My friends, from time to time, require bills of health from 
me in theſe ſuſpicious times, when the Plague is buſy in ſome 
parts of Europe. All I can ſay, in anſwer to their kind enqui- 
ries, is, that J have not the diſtemper commonly called the 
Plague; but that | have all the plagues of old age, and of a 


f ſhattered carcaſe. Theſe waters have done me what little 
good I expected from them; though by no means what I could 


have wiſhed, for I wiſhed them to be les eaux de Fouvence. 

I had a letter, the other day, from our two boys; Charles's 
was very finely written, and Philip's very prettily : they are 
perfectly well, and ſay that they want nothing. What grown- 
up-people will, or can ſay as much? fs 

la am, with the trueſt eſteem, 
, Madam, | 
Your moſt faithful ſervant, 
CHESTERPIELD, 


E I rt n 
Bath, October the 27th, 1771. 


"PON my word, you intereſt yourſelf in the ſtate of my 
exiſtence, more than I do myſelf ; for it is worth the 


care of neither of us. I ordered my valet de chambre, accord- 


ing to your orders, to inform you of my fate arrival here; to 
which I can add nothing, being neither better nor worſe than 


Was. 


I am very glad that our boys are well, pray give them the 
encloſed. ws EI 
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am not at all ſurprized at Mr. 's converſion ; for he 
was, at ſeventeen, the idol of old women, for his gravity, de- 
votion, and dulneſs. | 


Jam, Madam, 
Yout moſt faithful, humble ſervant, 
Rs CHESTERPIELD 
E 
To Charles and Philip Stanhope. 


Bath, October the 25th, 1771. 


Received, à few days ago, two the beſt written letters that 
ever I ſaw in my life; the one ſigned Charles Stanhope, the 
other Philip Stanhope. As for you, Charles, I did not wonder 
at it; for you will take pains, and are a lover of letters: but 
you, idle rogue, you Phil, how came you to write fo well, 


that one can almoſt ſay of you two, et cantare pares et reſponde- 


re parati? Charles will explain this Latin to you. 


I am told, Phil, that you have got a nick-name at ſchool, 


from your intimacy with Maſter Strangeways; and that they 

call you Maſter Strangerzoays ; for, to be ſure, you are a ſtrange 

" Is this true ? 5 
el 


me what you would have me bring you both from hence. 


and I will — it you, when I come to town. In the mean 
time, God bleſs you both ! | „ 
8 . CHESTERFIELD, 


THE END OF THE LETTERS. 
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Miſcellaneous PIEcts. 


Some A CC OUNT of the GoveRnMENT of the 


Republic of the Seven UNITED PROVINCES. 


TT HE Government of the Republic of the Seven United 


Provinces, is thought, by many, to be Democratical; 


but it is merely Ariſtocratical “; the people not having the leaſt 
ſmnhare in it, either themſelves, or by repreſentatives of their own 
chuſing: they have nothing to do but to pay and grumble. 


The Sovereign Power 1s commonly thought to be in the 


| States General, as they are called, reſiding at the Hague. It 


is no ſuch thing; they are only limited Deputies, obliged to 
conſult their Conſtituents upon every point of any importance 
that occurs. It is very true, that the Sovereign Power is lodg- 
ed in the States General; but who are thoſe States General ? 
Not thoſe who are commonly called ſo; bat the Senate, Coun- 
cil, or Yrootſchaps, call it what you will, of every town, in 
every Province that ſends Deputies to the Provincial States of 
the {aid Province. Theſe Vrootſchaps are, in truth, the States 


General; but, were they to aſſemble, they would amount, for 


aught I know, to two or three thouſand: it is therefore, for 
conveniency and diſpatch of buſineſs, that every Province 
ſends Deputies to the Hague, who are conſtantly affem- 
bled there; who are commonly called the States General, 
and in whom, many people falſely imagine, that the Sove- 


reign Power is lodged. Theſe Deputies are choſen by the 


Vroorſchaps ; but their powers are extremely circumſcribed ; 


and they can conſent to f nothing, without writing, of returning 


_ themſelves 


r S r — — # — * 


— 


ly elected by the burghers, in a general, and often a tumultuous 


aſſembly : but now, for near two hundred vears, the Vrootſc aps 


found means to perſuade the people, that theſe elections were 


trouble ſome and dangerous; and kindly took upon themſelves 
do elect their own Members, upon vacancies, and to keep their 


own body full, without-troubling the people with an election: 
it was then that the Ariſtocracy was eſtabliſhed. 5 
When the Deputies of the States ſigned the Triple Alliance 
with Sir William Temple, in two or three days time, and with- 
aut conſulting their Principals (however Sir William Temple 
4 3 values 
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the mſelves, to their ſeveral conſtituent towns, for inftruQtions 
in that particular caſe. They ar: authoriſed to concur in mat- 
ters of order; that is, to continue things 'n the common, current, 


ordinary train; but, for the leaſt innovation, the leaſt ſtep out 


of the ordinary courfe, new . inſtruQtions muſt be given; either 
to deliberate or to conclude. 

Many people are ignorant enough, to take the Province of 
Holland, ſingly for the Republic vt th Seven United Provinces; 
and when they mean to ſpeak of the Republic, they ſay. * Hol- 


Lind will, or will not, do ſuch a thing: but mott people are 
12norant enough to imagine, that the Province ot Holland has 


a legal, 


—_— " —_— 
— 


values himſelf v upon it) in reality, they only Cana Sub Spe Rate, 
The act was not valtd ; and had it not been ratified by the ſe- 
veral Conſtituents of the ſeveral Provinces, it had been as non 


avenu. The Deputies, who ſigned that treaty Sub Spe Rati, 
knew well enough that conſidering the nature of the treaty, 


and the then ſittation of affairs, they ſhould not only be avow- 
ed, but approved of by their Maſters, the States. 

When the ate Ke of Holland has once taken an impor- 
fant reſolution, of Peace, or War, or Acceffion to any treaty, 
it is very probable that the other Provinces will come into that 


meaſure, but by no means certain: it is often a great while 


firſt ; and when the little Provinces know that the Province of 
Holland has their concurr-nce much at heart, they will often 
annex conditions to it; as the little towns in Holland frequently 
do, when the great ones want their concurrence. As for in- 
ſtance ; when 7 was ſoliciting the acceſſion of the Republic to 
the treaty of Vienna, in 1731; which the Penſionary, Comte 
Sinzendorf, and I. had made fecretly at the Hague; all the 
towns in Holland came pretty readily into it, except the little 
town of Briel ; whoſe Deputies frankly declared, that they 
would not give their confent, till Major ſuch-a one, a very ho- 
neſt gentleman of their town, was promoted to the rank of 
Lientenant 'Colonel ; and that, as ſoon as that was done, they 
would agree, for they approved of the treaty. This was ac- 
cordingly done in two or three days, and then tbey agreed. 
This is a ſtrong inſtance of the abſurdity of the unanimity re- 
quired, and of the uſe that is often made of it. 
However, ſhould one, or even two, of the leſſer Provinces, 
who contribute little. and often pay lefs to the public charge, 
obſtinately and frivolouſly, or perhaps corruptly, perfiſt in op- 
Poſing a meafure which Holland, and the other more conſider- 


able Provinces thought neceſſary, and had agreed to, they 


would fend a Deputation to thoſe oppofing Provinces, to reaſon 


with, and to perſuade them to concur z but if this would not 


Jo. they would, as they have done in many mftances, conclude 
without them. The fame thing is done in the Provincial States 
ct the reſpeuive Provinces ; where, if one or two of the leaſt 


 confiderable 
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© legal, a conſtitutional power over the other ſix; whereas, 


by the AR of Union. the little Province of Groningen 1s as 
much Sovereign as the Province of Holland. The Seven Pro- 
vinces are Seven diſtin Sovereignties, confederated together 


in one Republic; no one having any ſupertority over, or de- 
pendence upon, any other: nay, in point of precedence, Hol- 


land is but the ſecond, Greldres being the firſt. It is very na- 
taral to ſuppoſe, and it is very. true in ta, that Holland, 
from its ſunertoriry of ſtrength and riches, and paying 58 per 
cent. ſhould have great weight and influence in the other fix 


\ Provinces 3 but power it has none. 


The unanimity, which is conſtitutionally requiſite for every 
act of each Town, and each Province, ſeparately; and then 
for every act of the Seven collectively; is fomething ſo abſurd, 
and fo impraQticable in government, that one is aſtoniſhed, that 


even the form of it has been tolerated fo long; for the ſubſtance 
is not ſtrictly obſerved. And five Provinces will often conclude, 


though two diſfent, provided tha! Holland and Zeland are two 
of the five. As fourteen or fiiteen of the principal towns of 


Holland will conclude an affair, notwithſtanding the oppoſition 


of ſour or five of the leſſer. I cannot help conjeQturing, that 
William the firſt Prince of Orange, called the Taciturne, the 
ableſt man, without diſpute, of the age he lived in, not except- 
ing even the Admiral Coligny “, and who had the modelling of 
the Republic as he pleaſed ; I conjeQure, I ay, that the Prince 
ot Orange would never have ſuffered ſuch an abſurdity to have 
crippled that government, which he was at the head of, if he 
had not thought it uſetul to himſelf and his family. He cover- 


ed the greatelt ambition with the greateit modeſty, and declin- 
ed the inſignificant, outward ſigns, as much as he defired the 


folid ſubſtance of power: Might he not th-reſore think, that 


this ab{urd, though requiſite unanimity, made a Stadthouder 


abſolutely neceſſary, to render the government practicable? 
In which cafe he was ſure the Stadthouder would always be taken 
out of his family; and he minded things, not names. The 

"TY Penſionary 


— — 


conſiderable towns pertinaciouſſy oppoſe a neceſſary meaſure, 
they conclude without them. 1t as this is abſolutely unconſti- 


tutional, it is avoided as much as poſſible, and a complete una- 


nimity procured, if it can be, by ſuch little conceſſions as that 


which | have mentioned to the Bri-] Major. 


* I am perſuaded, that had the Taciturne been in the place of 


the Admiral Coligny, he would never have been prevailed up- 
on to have come to Paris, and to have put himſelf into the power 


of thoſe two monſters of perfidy and cruelty, Catharine of Me- 
dicis and Charles the Ninth. His prudent eſcape from Flanders 
is a proof of it; when he rather choſe to be Prince ſans terre 


than Prince ſans tete. 
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Penſionary “ thinks this conjecture probable ; and as we were 
talking the other day, confidentially, upon this ſubject, we 
both agreed that this monſtrous and impracticable unanimity, 
required by the conſtitution, was alone ſufficient to bring about 
a Stadthouder, in ſpite of all the meaſures of the Republican 
party to prevent it. He confeffed to me, that upon his being 
made Penſtonary, he entered into folemn engagements, not to 
contribute, directly nor indirectly, to any change of the pre- 
ſent form of government, and that he would ſcrupnlouſly ob- 
ſerve thoſe engagements ; but that he foreſaw that the defects 
in their form of government, and the abuſes crept into every part 
of it, would infallibly produce a + Stadthouder, tamu}tuoufly 


_ impoſed upon the Republic, by an inſurrection of the populace, 


as in the caſe of King William I told him, that, in my opinion, 


if that were to happen a ſecond time, the Stadthouder ſo made 


would be their King $. He ſaid. he believed fo too; and that 


he hag urged all this to the moſt confiderabte Members of the 


Government, and the moſt jealons Republicans. That he had 
even formed aplan, which he had laid before them, as the on- 
ly poſſible one to prevent this impending danger. That a Stadt- 
 houder was originally the chief fpring upon which their govern- 
ment turned; and that, if they would have no Stadthouder, 
they muſt ſubſtitute a ſuccedaneum. That one part of that 


ſuccedaneum maſt be to aboliſh the unanimity required by the 
| Preſent form of government, and which only a Stadthouder 


could 


— 


* Monſieur Slingelandt, the ableſt Miniſter, and the ho- 
neſteſt man I ever knew. I may juſtly call him my Friend, my 


Maſter, and my Guide, For I was then quite new in buſmeſs; 


he inſtructed me, he loved, he truſted me. 
+ It hath fince appeared that he judged very rightly. 


Tt And fo he ought to be now, even for the ſake and preſer- 


vation of the Seven Provinces. The neceſſary principle of a 
Republic, Virtue, ſubſiſts no longer there. The great riches 
of private people (though the public is poor) have long ago ex- 
tinguiſhed that principle, and deftroyed the equality neceſſary 
to a Commonwealth. A Commonwealth is unqueſtionably, up- 


on paper, the moſt rational and equitable form of government; 
but it is as unqueſtionably impracticable, in all countries where 


riches have introduced luxury, and a great inequality of con- 


ditions. It will only do in thoſe Countries that pcyerty keeps 


virtuous. In England, it would very ſoon grow a tyrannical 
Ariſtocracy ; ſoon afterwards, an Oligarchy ; and foon after that 


_ an abſolute Monarchy : from the fame cauſes that Denmark, in 


the laſt century, became fo: the intolerable oppreſſion of the 
bulk of the people, from thoſe whom they looked upon as their 


equals. If the young Stadthouder has abilities, he will, when. 


he grows up, get all the powers of a limited Monarchy, ſuch 
as England, no matter under what name; and, if he ts really 
wile, he will defire no more: if the people are wiſe, they will 
give it him. | 
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re could render practicable, by his influence. That the abuſes 
ve * which were crept into the military part of the government, mult 
ty, de corrected, or that they alone, if they were ſuffered to go on, 
ut would make a Stadthouder: in order that the army and the 
an navy, which the public paid for, might be of ſome ute, which 
ng at preſent they were not. That he had laid theſe and many 
to other conſiderations of the like nature before them; in the 
re- hopes of one of theſe two things; either to prevail wuh them 
ob- to make a Stadthouder unneceffary, by a juſt reformation of the 
Qs * _ abuſes of the government, and ſubſtituting a majority, or at 
art | moſt, two thirds, to the abſurd and impraQticable unanimity 
fly : naw requiſite. Or, if they would not come into thoſe preven- 
ce, tive regulations, that they would treat amicably with the Prince 
on, of Orange, and give him the Stadthouderat, under ſtrict limita- 
ade tions, and with effectual proviſions for their liberty. But they 
hat : would liften to neither of theſe expedients ; the firſt affected 
the the private intereſts of moſt of the conſiderable people of the 
had Republic, whoſe power and profit aroſe from thoſe abuſes. And 
on- the ſecond was too contrary to the violent paſſions and preju- 
dt= dices of Mefſrs. d'Obdam, Booteſler, Hallewyn, and other 
rn- : Heads of the high Republican party. Upon this, I ſaid to the 
der, Penſionary, that he had fully proved to me, not only that there 
hat : would, but that there ought to be a Stadthouder. He replied, 
the here will moſt certainly be one, and you are young enough 
der « to live to ſee it. I hope I ſhall be out of the way felt, but 
uld  * if I am not out of the world at that time, I will be out of my 


« only pray that our new Maſter, whenever we have him, may 


— | place, and paſs the poor remainder of my life in quiet. [ 
my be gently given us. My friend, the Greffier *, thinks a 
eſs; | ** Stadthouder abſolutely neceſſary to fave the Republic, and 
% fodol, as much as he, if they will not accept of the other 
8 ! *« expedient ; but we are in very different ſituations; he is un- 
ſer- no engagements to the contrary, and I am.” He then aſked 
of n mes, in confidence, whether I had any Inſtructions to promote 
ches the Prince of Orange's views and intereſt. I told him truly 
ex- 1 that I had not; but that, however, I would do it, as far as 
ſary erer I could, quietly and privately. That he himſelf had con- 
up- uvinced me that it was for the intereſt of the Republic, which I 
ent; 3 honoured and wiſhed well to; and alſo that it would be a much 
here more efficient Ally to England, under that form of government. 
con- I muſt own,” replied he, that at preſent we have nei- 
eeps |} ther ſtrength, ſecrecy, nor diſpatch.” I ſaid that I knew 
nical ? that but too well, by my own experience; and I added (laugh- 
that 1 „ 1 CTY ing) 
* ä— etmn—_—_— — 
the * The Greffier Fagel, who had been Greffier, that is Secre- 
their | tary of State, above fifty years. He had the deepeſt know- 
vhen. |} ledge of buſineſs, and the ſoundeſt judgment, of any man I ever 
ſuch knew in my life: but he had not that quick, that intuitive ſa- 
eally gacity, which the Penſionary Slingelandt had. He has oſten 
will owned to me, that he thought things were gone too for any 
{ other remedy but a Stadthouder. 
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ing) that I looked upon him as the Prince of Orange's greateſt 
enemy; and upon that Prince's violent and impetuous enemies + 
to be his beſt friends; for that, if his (the Penſionary's) plan 
were to take place, the Prince would have very litiſe hopes. 
He interrupted me here, with ſatiag, Ne craignes rien, Mihrd, 


de cecg's ln; mn plan bliſſe trop Vintertt particulier, prur etrè re- 


gen d preſent gie [amour du public nexiſte plus t. I thought 
this converfation too remarkable, not to write down the heads 
of it when I cance home. ECO, | : 
The Republic has hardly any Navy at all; the ſingle furd for 
the Marine being the ſmall duties upon exports and impor's ; 
| 1 | | | which 


— 


* Theſe hot-headed Republicans puihed things with the un- 
juſteſt acrimony againſt the Prince oi Orange. They denied 
him his rank in the army; and they kept him out of the poſſeſſi- 
on of the Marquifat of Tery-re and Fleſſingen, which were his 
own patrimony ; and, by theſe means gaye him the merit with 
the people of being unjuſtly opproſſed. 

Had he been an abler man himſelf, or better advifed by 


others, he might have availed himſelf, much more folidly than 


he did, of the affection, or rather the fury, of the people, in 


his favour, when they tumultuouſly made him Stadthouder ; 
but he did not know the value and importance of thoſe warm 


moments, in which he might have fixed and clinched his power. 
| Dazzled with the ſhow and trappings of power, he did not enough 


attend to the ſubſtance. He attempted a thing impoſſible, wich 


was, to pleaſe every bod: he heard every body, begun every 
thing, and finiſhed nothing. W hen the people, in their fury, made 
him Stadthouder, they deſired nothing better than totally to diſ- 


ſolve the Republican form of government. He ſhould haye let 


them. The tumultuous love of the populace muſt he ſeized and 


enjoyed in its firſt tranſports; there is no hoarding of it to uſe 
upon occaſions ; it will not keep. The moſt _— ble peo- 


ple of the former government would gladly haye compounded 


for their lives, and would have thought themſelves very well off 
in the caſtle of Louveſtein ; where one of the Prince of Oranges 
predeceſſors ſent ſome of their anceſtors, in times much leſs fa- 


vourable An affected moderation made him loſe that moment. 


The government is now in a disjointed, looſe ſtate. Her R. H. 


the Gouvernante has not power enough to do much good; and 
pot the has more power than authority. Peace and economy, 
th public and domeſtic, ſhould, therefore, be the fole objects 


of her politics, during the minority of her ſon. The Public is 
almoſt a bankrupt; and her {on's private fortune extreme- 


ly incumbered. She hath ſenſe and ambition; but it is, till, 
the ſenſe and ambition of a woman; that is inconſeguenti- 


al. What remains to be done, requires a firm, manly, and 


* 


vigorous mind. | BR 
ft Newer fear, my Lord; a plan ſo prejudicial to private in- 
tereft will nut be adopted, where Patriotiſm no langer ſubſifls. 
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which duties are not half collected, by the connivance of the 
Magiſtrates themſelves, who are intereſted in the ſmuggling : 
ſo that the Republic has now no other title, but courteſy to 
the name of a Maritime Power. Their trade decreaſes daily, 
and their national debt increaſes. 1 have good reaſon to be- 
lieve, that it amounts to, at leaſt, fifty millions ſterling. 

The decreaſe of their Herring fiſhery, from what it appears 
by Monſicur de Wit's Memoirs of Holland, in his time, is in- 
credible ; and will be much greater, now that we ate, at laſt, 
wiſe enough to take our own Herrings upon our own coaſts. 

They do not, now get, by freight, one quarter of what they 
uſed to get: they were the general ſea carriers of all Europe. 


The a& of navigation, paſſed in Cromwell's time, and after- 
wards confirmed in Charles the Ild's gave the firſt blow to that 


branch of their profit ; and now we carry more than they do. 
Their only profitable remaining branches of commerce, are 
their trade to the Eaſt-Indies; where they have engroſfed the 
Spices ; and their illicit trade in America, from Surinam, St. 

Their woollen and filk manufactures bear not the leaft com- 
pariſon. with ours, neither in quantity, quality, nor exporta- 
tion. 


Their police is ſill excellent, and is now the only remains of 


that prudence, vigilance. and good diſcipline, which formerly 


made them eſteemed, reſpected, and courted. _ 
MA XIMS. By the Earl of CyesTERFIELD®. 


A Proper ſecrecy is the only myſtery of able men; myſtery 


is the only ſecrecy of weak and cunning ones. | 

A Man who tells nothing, or who tells all, will equally have 
. AA 8 „ 

If a fool Anna a ſecret, he tells it becauſe he is a fool: if a 


Fnave knows one, he tells it wherever it is his intereſt to tell it. 


But women, and young men, are very apt to tell what ſecrets 


they know, from the vanity of having been truſted, Truſt 
none of theſe, whenever yu can help it. | 


Inattention to the preſent bufineſs, be it what it will; the 
doing one thing, and thinking at the ſame time of another, or 
the attempting to do two things at once; are the never-failing 


ſigns of a little, frivolous mind. 3 | 
A A man who cannot command his temper, his attention, and 


his countenance, ſhould not think of being a man of buſineſs, 
The weakeſt man in the world can avail himſelf of the paſſion 


of the wiſeſt. The inattentive man cannot know the buſineſs, 
and conſequently cannot do it. And he who cannot command 


his 


* Theſe Maxims are referred 1 Letter LXXV. of this 
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his countenance, may een as well tell his thoughts as ſhew 

them. | 
Diſtruſt all thoſe who love you extremely upon a very flight 


acquaintance, and without any vitible reaſon. Be upon your 
guard, too, againſt thoſe, who conſeſs, as their weakneſſes, 


all the cardinal virtues. | 

In your friendſhips, and in your enmities, let your conf- 
dence, and your hoſtilities have certain bounds: make not the 
former dangerous, nor the latter irreconcileable. There are 
ſtrange viciſſitudes in buſineſs! | | 7 | 


Smooth your way to the head, through the heart. The 


way of reaſon is a good one; but it is commonly ſomething 
longer, and perhaps not fo ſure. | ES | 

Spirit is now a very faſhionable word: to act with Spirit, to 
ſpeak with Spirit, means only, to act raſhly, and to talk indiſ- 
creetly. An able man ſhowerh his Spirit, by gentle words 


and reſolute actions: he is neither hot nor timid. 


When a man of ſenſe happens to be in that difagreeable 6 


tuation, in which he is obliged to afk himſelf, more than once, 


IWhat ſhall I do? He will anſwer himſelf, Nothing. When 
bis reaſon points out to him no good way, or at leaſt no one 


way leſs bad than another, he will ſtop ſhort, and wait for light, 


-A little, buſy mind runs on at all events, muſt be doing; 


and, like a blind horſe, fears no dangers, becauſe he ſees none. 
Il faut ſawoir Sepnajer. 3 2 . 
Patience is a moſt neceſſary qualification for buſineſs: many 
2 man would rather you heard his ſtory, than granted bis re- 
queſt. One muſt ſeem to hear the unreaſonable demands of 


the petulant, unmoved, and the tedious details of the dull, un- 


tired. That is the leaſt price that a man muſt pay for a high 
| ſtation. : | 55 
It is always right to detect a fraud, and to perceive a folly; 
but it is often very wrong to expoſe either A man of buſineſs 
ſhould always have his eyes open ; but mpſt often feem to have 
them ſhut, En | 
In Courts, nobody ſhould be below your management and 
attention ; the links that form the Court chain are innumerable 
and 1nconceiveable. You muſt hear with patience the dull 


grievances of a Gentleman Uiher, or a Page of the Back-ftairs; 
who, very probably, lies with ſome near relation of the favou- 


rite maid, of the favourite Miſtreſs, of the favourite Miniſtes, 
or perhaps of the King hiniſelf; and who, conſequently, may 


do you more dark and indirect good, or harm, than the firſt 


man of Quality. 


One good patron at Court may be ſufficient, provided you 
| have no perſonal enemies; and, in order to have none, you 
' muſt ſacrifice (as the Indians do to the Devil) moſt of your 
_ paſſions, and much of your time, to the numberleſs evil Beings 
_ that infett it: in order to prevent and avcrt the miſchiefs they 

r | 75 


A young | 


will be meritorious, and recommend you to the next. 


themſebves. 


mani a me alienum puto. 
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ſays little or nothing. 


Whole truth, or he who tells no, truth at all. 
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A young man, be his merit what it will, can never raiſe him. 
ſelf ; but muſt, like the ivy round the oak, twine himſelf round 
fome man of great power and intereſt. You muſt belong to 

Miniſter ſome time, before any body will belong to you. 
And an inviolable fidelity to that Miniſter, even in his _— 

inif- 
ters love a perſonal, much more than a party attachment. 

As Kings are begotten and born like other men, it is to be 
preſumed that they are of the human ſpecies ; and, perhaps, 


| had they the ſame education, they might prove like other men. 


But, flattered from their cradles, their hearts are corrupted, 
and their heads are turned, fo that they ſeem to be a ſpecies by 
No King ever ſaid to himſelf, Homo ſum, nibil Hu- 


Flattery cannot be too ſtrong for them; drunk with it from 
their infancy, like old drinkers, they require drams. ; 
They prefer a perſonal attachment to a public ſervice, and 
reward it better. They are vain and weak enough to look. up- 
on it as a free-will offering to their merit, and not as a burnt. 
facrifice to their power. 

If you would be a favourite of your King, addrak yourſelf 
to his weakneſſes. An application to his * will ſeldom 
prove very ſucceſsful, 

In Courts, baſhfulneſs and timidity are as prejudicial on one 
band, as impudence and raſhneſs are on the other. A ſteady 
aſſurance, and a cool intrepidity, with an exterior modeſty, are 
the true and neceſſary medium. 

Never apply for what you ſee very little probability of obtain- 
ing ; for you will, by aſking improper and unattainable things, 
accuſtom the Miniſters to refuſe you fo often, that they will 
find it eaſy to refuſe you the propereſt, and moft reaſonable 


ones. It is a common, but a moſt miſtaken rule at Court, to 


alk for every thing in order to get ſomething: you do get ſome- 
his by it, it is true; but that nothing is, refuſals and ri- 
icule. 
There is a Court jargon, a chit- chat, a ſmall talk, which 
turns ſingly upon trifles; and which, in a great many words, 
It ſtands fools in ſtead of what they can- 
not ſay, and men of ſenſe inftead of what they ſhould not ſay. 


It is the proper language of Levées. Drawing rooms, and An- 
tichambers: it is — to know it. 


Whatever a man is at Court, he muſt be genteel and well 


dred; that cloak covers as many follies, as that of charity doth 


fins. I knew a man of great quality, and in a great ſtation at 


Court, conſidered and reſpected, whoſe higheſt character was, 
that he was humbly proud, and genteely dull. 


It is hard to ſay, which is the greateſt fool; he who tells the 
Character is as 
No man can deceive often in 


At 


neceſſary in buſineſs as in trade. 
either. 
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At Court, people embrace without acquaintance, ſerve one 
another without friendſhip, and injure one another without ha- 
tred. Intereſt, not ſentiment, is the growth of that ſoil. 

A difference of opinion, though in the mereſt trifles, alien- 
ates little minds, eſpecially of high rank. Ir is full as eaſy to 
commend as to blame a great man's cook, or his taylor ; it is 
ſhorter too; and the objects are no more worth diſputing 
about, than the people are worth diſputing with. It is impoſ- 
ſible to inform, but very eaſy to diſpleaſe them. 5 

A chearful, eaſy countenance and behaviour, are very uſeful 
at Court: they make fools think you a good-natured man ; and 
they make deſigning men think you an undeſigning one. 
There are ſome occaſions in which a man muſt ell half his 
| ſecret, in order to conceal the reſt; but there is teldom one in 
which a man ſhould tell it all. Great ſkill is neceſſary to know 
how far to go, and where to ſtop. 


Ceremony is neceſſary in Courts, as the outwork and defence 


of manners. 8 N | 

Flattery, though a baſe coin, 1s the neceſſary pocket-money 
at Court; where, by cuſtom and conſent, it has obtained ſuch 
a currency, that it is no longer a fraudulent, but a legal pay- 
ment. | | 


If a Miniſter refuſes you a reaſonable requeſt, and either 


flights or injures you; if you have not the power to gratify 
your reſentment, have the wiſdom to conceal and diſſemble it. 


Se ming good-humour on your part may prevent rancour on his, 
and, perhaps, bring things right again: but if you have the 


wer to hurt, hint modeſtly, that if provoked, you may, 


_ poſſibly, have the will too. Fear, when real, and well found- | 


ed. is perhaps, a more prevailing motive at Courts than love. 


At Court, many more people can hurt, than can help you ; 


leaſe the former, but engage the latter. 


Awkwardneſs is a more real diſadvantage, than it is general- | 
ly thought to be; it often occaſions ridicule, it always leſſens 


dignity. 
A man's own good- breeding is his beſt ſecurity againſt other 


people's ill manners. 1 


SGood- breeding carries along with it a dignity, that is reſpect- 
ed by the moſt petulant. Ill- breeding invites and authorizes the 

familiarity of the moſt timid; No man ever ſaid a pert thing to 

the Duke of Marlborough. No man ever ſaid a civil one 


(though many a flattering one) to Sir Robert Walpole. 


When the old clipped money was called in for a new alias © F 


in King William's time; to prevent the like for the future, they 
$amped on the edges of the crown pieces, theſe words, et De- 
cus et Tutamen. That is exactly the caſe of good-breeding. 


Knowledge may give weight, but accompliſhments only give 


luſtre ; and many more people ſee than weigh. 


Moſt arts require long ſtudy and application; but the moſt 


It 


uſeſul art of all, that of pleaſing, requires only the deſire. 
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It is to he preſumed, that a man of common ſenſe, who 
ds not defire to pleaſe, defires nothing at all; ſince he muſt 
know that he cannot obtain any thing without it. | 
A ſkilful Negotiator will moſt carefully diſtinguiſh between 
the little and the great objects of his buſineſs, and will be as 


trank and open in the former, as he will be ſecret and pertinaci- 


ous in the latter. | | : 
He will, by his manners and addreſs, endeavour, at leaſt, to 


make his public adverſaries his perſonal friends. He will flatter 


and engage the Man, while he counterworks the Miniſter; and 
he will never alienate people's minds from him, by wrangling 


: * oa = 4 a . 1 5 
| for points, either ablolurely unattainable, or not worth attain- 


ing. He will make even a merit of giving up, what he could 


not or would not carry, and fella trifle for a thouſand times its 


value. OT. | | | 
A foreign Miniſter, who is concerned in great affairs, muſt 

neceſſarily have ſpies in his pay; but he muſt not too eaſily cre- 

dit their informations, which are never exactly true, often very 


falſe. His beſt ſpies will always be thoſe whom he does not 


pay, but whom he has engaged in his ſervice by his dex- 
terity and addreſs, and who think themſelves nothing leſs than 
—_ „ 
There is a certain jargon, which in French, I ſhould call an 


Per ſifage d A faires, that a foreign Miniſter ought to be per- 


fectly maſter of, and may uſe very e . at great en- 


tertainments, in mixed companies, and in all occaſions where he 


niuſt ſpeak, and ſhould ſay nothing. Well turned and well 
ſpoken, it ſeems to mean ſomething, though in truth it means 
nothing. Itis a kind of political badinage, which prevents or 


removes a thouſand difficulties, to which a foreign Miniſter is 


expoſed in mixed converſations. 9 

If ever the Yolo ſciolto, and the Penſieri ſtretti are neceſſary, 
they are ſo in theſc affairs. A grave, dark, referved and myſte- 
rious air, has f@num in curnu. An even, eaſy, unembarraſſed 
one invites confidence, and leaves no room for gueſſes and con- 
jectures. 5 3 

Both ſimulation and diſſimulation are abſolutely neceſſary for 
a foreign Miniſter; and yet they mult ſtop ſhort of falſehood 


and perfidy : that middle point is the difficult one: there ability 


conſiſts. He muſt often ſeem pleaſed, when he is vexed ; and 
grave when he is pleaſed ; but he muſt never lay either: that 


would be falſchood, an indelible ſtain to character. N 

A foreign Miniſter ſhould be a moſt exact economiſt; an 
expence proportioned to his appointments and fortune is neceſſa- 
ry: but, on the other hand, debt is inevitable rum to him. It 

ſinks him into diſgrace at the Court where he reſides, and into 


the moſt ſervile and abject dependance on the Court that ſent. 


bim. As he cannot reſent ill uſage, he is ſure to have enough 
of it. 1 | 


The 
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The Duc de Sully obſerves very juſtly, in his Memoirs, that 
nothing contributed more to his riſe, than that prudent œcono- 


my which he had obſerved from his youth; and by which he 


had always a ſum of money before hand, in caſe of emergen- 
cies. 
It is very difficult to fix the particular point of ceconomy ; 


the beſt error of the two, is on the parſimonious fide; - e 


may be corrected, the other cannot. 

The reputation of generofity is to be purchaſed pretty cheap; 
it does not depend ſo much upon a man's general expence, as it 
does upon his giving handſomely where it is proper to give at all. 


A man, for inſtance, who ſhould give a ſervant four ſhillings, 


would paſs for covetous, while he who gave him a crown, 
would be reckoned generous: ſo that the difference of theſe 
two oppoſite characters, turns upon one ſhilling. A man's 
character, in that particular, depends a great deal upon the re- 


port of his own ſervants; a mere trifle above common wages, 


makes their report favourable. 
Take care always to form your eſtabliſhment fo ch with- 


in your income, as to leave a ſufficient ſum for unexpected con- 


tingencies, and a prudent liberality. There is hardly a year, in 


any man's life, in which a ſmall 1 of ready money may . not 


be employed to great advantage. * 
POLITICAL MAXIMS of the Cardinal Dr 


ReTz, in his Memoirs; and the late Earl of 


CHESTERFIELD 8 Remarks. 


1. IL y a ſouvent de la folie a conjurer ; ; mais il n 'y a rien de 

I pareiÞ pour faire les gens ſages dans la ſuite : au moins 
pour quelque tems. Comme le peril dans ces fortes d'affaires 
dure meme apres les occaſions, Pon eft prudent et circonſpet 


dans les momens qui les ſuivent. 


2. Un eſprit mediocre, et ſuſceptible par conſequent d'injuſtes 
 defiances, eſt de tous les caraQters ; celui qui eſt le plus oppoſe 
2 un bon chef de Parti dont la qualité la plus ſouvent et la plus 


indiſpenſablement neceſſaire, eſt de ſupprimer en beaucoup d'oc- 
calions, et de cacher en toutes, les loupgons mane les pins legt- 
times. 


Rien n/anime et n appuie plus un mouvement, que le ri- 


dicule de celui contre lequel on le fait. 


4. Le ſecret n'eft pas fi rare qu'on le croit, entre des gens qui 
ſont accoutumès 2 ſe mèler des grandes affaires. 
5. Deſcendre Juſqu' AUX 1 pens eſt le oo ſur moien 1 de J ega- 


ler aux grands. 


6. Ia 


* — — — 


— 


* Meridian of France or Spain, chan of England.“ e 


. Upon tho hk of the 2 is written, in Mr. Stan- 
bye? hand, Excellent Maxims, but more calculated for the 


8 


. * 


noiens ns ſages nds ils ſont necefinires : ce qu "ls ont de conſo- 
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6. La mode qui a du pouvoir en toutes choſes, ne l' a fi ſen- 
ſiblement en aucune, qu' a &tre bien ou mal à la Cour: il y a 
des tems ou la diſgrace eſt une maniere de feu qui purifie toutes 
les mauvaiſes qualitez, et qui illumine toutes les bonnes; il ya 
des tems ou il ne fied pas bien & un honnete homme dere diſ- 
graci. 

7. La ſouffrance aux perſonnes d'un grand rang, tient lies 
une grande vertu. 

8. I y a une eſpece de gallimatias que la pratique fait con- 


noitre quelquefois, mais que la ſpeculation ne fait j June en- 


tendre. 
9. Toutes les Puiſſances ne peuvent rien contre la reputation 
dun homme qui ſe la conſerve dans ſon Corps. | 
p 10. On eſt auth ſouvent dupe par la defiance que par la con- 
ance. 

. Ve extremite du mal n'eſt jamais 4 ſon periode, que quand 
** © qui commandent ont perdu la honte ; parce que C'eſt juſte- 
ment le moment dans lequel ceux qui obeiſſent perdent le reſ- 


pect; er c'eft dans ce meme moment que Pon revient de la le- 


thargie : mais par des convulſions. 

12. Il ya un voile qui doit toujours couvrir tout ce que l'on 
peut dire, et tout ce que Von peut croire du Droit des Peuples 
et de celui des Rois, qui ne s accordent jamais fi * enſemble | 
que dans le filence. 

13. Il ya des conjonQures dans jeſquelles on ne peut plus 
faire que des ſautes; mais la fortune ne met jamais les hommes 
dans cet Etat, qui eſt de tous le plus malheureux, et perſonne 


n'y tombe que ceux qui s'y precipitent par leur faute. 


* 14. Il fied phos mal à un n. de dire des ſottiſes, que den 
aire. 
15. Les avis que l'on donne à un Miniſtre paſſent pour des 
crimes, toutes les fois qu'on ne lui eſt point agreable. 2 
16. Aupres des Princes, il eſt auſſi dangereux, et preſqu 
auſſi criminel, de pouvoir le bien que de vouloir le mall. 
17. Il eſt bien plus naturel à la peur de conſulter que de 


decider. 


18. Cette circonſtance paroit ridicule ; mais elle eſt fondee. 


A Paris, dans les emotions populaires, les plus echauffez ne veu 
lent pas, ce qu'ils appellent, fe deſheurer. 


19. La flexibilite eſt de toutes les qualitez la plus neceſſaire 
pour le maniement des grandes affaires. 


20. On a plus de peine dans les Partis, de vivre avec ceux qui 5 
en ſont, qu'a agir contre ceux qui y ſont oppoſez. 


21. Les plus grands dangers ont leurs charmes, pour peu 


5 que Von appercoive de gloire dans la perſpective des mauvais 


ſucces; les mèdiocres dangers n'ont que des horreurs, quand 


la perte de la reputation eſt attachee à la mauvaiſe fortune. 


22. Les extremes ſont toujours facheux. Mais ce ſont des 


lant 
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jant c'eſt qu'ils ne ſont jamais mE.IOCres, et qu'ils ſont decifics 
quand ils font bons. 

23. Il y a des conjonctures ou la prudence nme ordonne de 
ne conſulter que le chapirre des accidens. 


24. I| n'y a rien dans le monde qui n' ie ſon moment decifif ; 
et le chef d'ceuvre de la bonne conduite, eſt de connoitre et de 


PRO ce moment, 
L\abcmination joint au ridicule fait le plus dangereux et 
"IE luc irremediable de tous les compoſez. 
26. Les gens foibles ne plient ] jamais quand ils le doivent. 

27. Rien ne touche et n'emeut tant les peuples, et meme les 
Con:pagnies, qui tiennent beaucoup du peuple, que la varieté 

des ſpectacles. 

28. Les exemples du paſſe touchent fans comparaiſon plus les 
honmes, que ceux de leur ſiecle: nous nous accoutumons 4 
tout ce que nous vciuns; et peulEtre que le Conſulat du Cheval 
de Caligula, ne nous auron pas tant We que nous nous 
Pimaginons. 

29. Les hommes foibles fe laiſſent aller ordinairement au plus 

rand bruit. 

30 Il ne faut jamais conteſter ce qu'on ne croit pas pouvoir 
_— 

. Le moment ou Pon recoit les his heureuſes nouvelles, 


eſt juſtement celui ou il faut redoubler ſon attention pour les 


petites. 
32. Le pouvoir PORN les peuples eſt eben en ce qu'il nous 


rend reſponſables de ce qu'ils font malgre nous. 
L'une des plus grandes incommoditez des guerres civiles, 
eſt, qu'il faut encore Poe Cn ce que Von ne doit 


pas dire à es Amis, qu' à ce que Pon doit fare contre ſes en- 


nemis. 


34. Il n'y a point de qualité qui depare tant un grand hon 


me, que de n'etre pas juſte à prendre le moment deciſif de la 
reputation. Lon ne le manque preſque jamais que pour mieux 


prendre celui de la fortune; C'eſt en quoi Pon ſe N pour | 


Pordinaire, doublement. 

35. La vue la plus commune dans les imprudences, Ceft celle 
que Von a, de la poſlibilite des reſſources. 

36. Toute Compagnie eft peuple; ainſi tout y dẽpend des 


wins. 


Tout ce qui paroit hazardeux, et qui pourtant ne Velt 


pas, "al preſque toujours ſage. 
38. Les gens irrẽſolus prennent toujours, avec facilits, les 


ouvertures qui les n:enent à deux chemins, et qui par conſe- 5 


quent ne les preſſent pas d opter. 
39. Il n'y a point depe!its pas dans les grandes affaires. 
40. Il y a des tems ou certaines gens ont toujours raiſon. 


41. Rien ne perſuade tant les gens qui ont pens de ſous que ce 


qu'its n-entendent pas. 


42. Þ 
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42. Il eſt pas ſage de faire, dans les factions, ou Von n'eſt 
que ſur la defenſive, ce qui n'eſt pas preſſe. Mais Vinquietude 
des ſubalternes, eſt la choſe Ja plus incommode dans ces ren- 
contres; ils croient que, des qu'on n'agit pas, on eſt perdu. 

43. Les chefs dans les tactions n'en font les maitres, qu'au- 
tant qu'ils ſgavent prevenir ou appaiſer les murmures. 

44. Quand la irajeur eſt venue 4 un certain point, elle pro- 
duit les memes effets que la temerne. 


45. Ileſt auſſi neceſſaire de choiſir les mots dans les grandes 


affaires, qu'il eſt ſuperflu de les choifir dans les petites. 


46. Rien n'eſt plus rare ni plus difficile aux Miniſtres qu'un 
certain ménagement dans le calme qui ſuit immediatement les 
grandes tempetes, parce que la flatterie y redouble, et 28 la 
defiance n'y eſt pas eteinte. | 

47. Il ne faut pas nous choquer ſi fort des fautes de ceux qui 
ſont nos amis, que nous en donnions de Vavantage à ceux con- 
tre leſquels nous agiſſons. 

48. Le talent d'infinuer eſt plus utile que celui de perſuader, 
parce que Von peut inſinuer a tout le monde, et que Von ne per- 
ſuade preſque jamais perſonne. 

49. Dans les matières qui ne ſont pas favorables par elles- 
memes, tout changement qui n'eſt pas neceſſaire eſt pernicieux, 


{| parce qu'il eft odieux. 


50. [| faute faire voir à ceux qui ſont naturellement foibles 
toutes ſortes d'abimes : parce que c'eſt le vrai moien de les 


obliger de ſe jetter dans le premier chemin qu'on leur ouvre. 


51. L'on doit hazarder le poſſible toutes les fois que Fon ſe 
ſent en erat de profiter meme du manquement de ſucces. 

52 Les hommes irreſolus fe determinent difficilement pour 
les moiens, quoique meme ils ſoient determines pour la fin. | 

53. Ceſt preſque jeu ſur avec les hommes fourbes, de leur 
faire croire que Pon veut tromper ceux que Pon veut ſervir. 

54. Lun des plus grands embarras que Von ait avec les 
Princes, C'eſt que l'on eſt ſouvent oblige, par la conſideration 
de leur propre ſervice, de leur donner des conſeils dont on ne 


peut pas leur dire les veritables raiſons. 


55. Quand on ſe trouve oblige de faire un diſcours que Pon 


| prevoit ne devoir pas agreer, l'on ne peut lui donner trop d'ap- 
parence de fincerite: parce que c'eſt Punique moien de Padoucir. 


56. On ne doit jamais ſe jouer avec la faveur, on ne la peut 
trop embraſſer quand elle eſt veritable ; on ne la peut wap. 
eloigner quand elle eft fauſſe. 


57. Il y a de Vinconvenient a $engager "for des ſuppoſitions 


de ce que Von croit impoſſible ; et pourtant il uy a rien de 6 = 


commun. 
58. La plapart des hommes examinent moins les raiſons de 


ee qu'on leur propoſe contre leur ſentiment, que celles qui peu- 


vent obliger, celui qui les propel, de gen ſervir. 


59. Tout 
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59. Fout ce qui eſt vuide dans les tems de faction et d'in- 
trigue, paſſe pur myſtE&rieux dans les efprits de ceux qui ne 
ſont pas accoutumez aux grandes affaires. 

60. Il n'eſt jamais permis à un interivur de s'6galer en paroles 
à celui 4 qui il doit du reſpe&, quoi qu'il s'y &z2le dans Faction. 


61. Tout homme que la fortune ſeule, par quelque accident, 
a fait homme public, devient preſque toujours avec un peu de 


tems un particulier ridicule. 

62. La plus grande imperfection des hommes eſt la complai- 

ſance, qu'ils trouvent, à ſe perſuader que les auttes ne ſont 

point Exemts des de aults qu'ils fe reconnoiſſent à eux mèmes. 
63. Ii n'y a que experience qui puiſſe apprendre aux hom- 

mes à ne pas preferer ce qui les pique dans Ie preſent, a ce qui 

les doit toucher bien plus eſſentiellement dans P'avenir. 


64. II faut s'appliquer, avec ſoin, dans les grandes efaices 1 
encore plus que dans les autres, 2 ſe defendre du goũt qu'on 


trouve pour la plaiſanterie. 


65. On ne peut aſſez peſer les moindres mots, dans les gran- - 


des affaires. 


66. Il n'y a que la continuation du bonheur qui fixe la plu- 


part des amitiez. 
67. Quiconque aſſemble le peuple, remeut. 


| TRANSLATION of Cardinal Dx Rerz's i 


Political MAXIMS. 


r. I. is. often 3 to engage in a conſpiracy ; but no- 
thing is ſo effectual to bring people afterwards to their 


ſenſes, at leaſt for a time. As in ſuch undertakings, the dan- 


ger ſubſiſts, even after the buſineſs is over; this obliges to be 


prudent and circumſpect in the ſucceeding moments. 


2. A middling underſtanding. being ſuſceptible of unjuſt ſuf- 


picions, is, conſequently, of all characters, the leaſt fit to head 
a faction. As the moſt indiſpenſable qualification in ſuch a 
Chief, is, to ſuppreſs, in many occaſions, * to conceal in 
all, even the beſt-grounded ſuſpicions. 

3. Nothing .animates and gives ſtrength to a commotion, ſo 
much as the ridicule of him againſt whom it is raiſcd. 


4. Among people uſed to affairs of moment, ſecreſy | is much 


leſs uncommon than is generally believed. 
5. Deſcending to the I iittle, is the ſureſt my of attainingro 
an equality with the Great. 


6. Faſhion, though pow erful in all things, is not more ſo in 


any, than in being well or iſt at Court. There are times, when 


diſgrace is a kind of fire, that purifies all bad qualities. and il- | 


luninates every good one. There are others, in which the be- 
ing out of favour is unbecoming a man of character. 


7. Sufferings, in people of the firſt rank, | fupply the want of 


8 virtue. 
8. There 
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8. There is a confuſed kind of jumble, which practice ſome 
times teaches; but never to be underſtood by ſpeculation. 

9. The greateſt Powers cannot injure a mans character, 
w hoſe reputation is unblemiſhed among his party. | 

10. We are as often duped by diffidence, as by confidence. 

11. The greateſt evils are not arrived at their utmoſt period, 
until thoſe who are in power have loſt all ſenſe of ſhame. At 


ſuch a time, thoſe who ſhould obey, ſhake off all reſpect 


and ſubordination. Then is lethargic indolence rouſed ; but 
rouſed by convulſions. 

12. A veil ought always to be drawn over whatever may be 
faid or thought concerning the rights of the People, or of 
Kings; which agree beſt when leaſt mentioned “. 
13. There are, at times, ſituations ſo very unfortunate, that 
whatever is undertaken muſt be wrong. Chance, alone, ne- 
ver throws people into ſuch dilemmas; and they happen only 


to thoſe who bring them upon themſelves, | 


14. It is more unbecomiog a Miniſter to lay, than to do fly 


things. 
15. The advice given to a Miniſter by an obnoxious perſon, 
1s always thought bad. 


16. Tt is as dingerous, and almoſt as criminal, with Princes, 
to have the power of doing good, as the will of doing evil. 
17. Timorous ninds are much more cies to deliberate 


than to reſolve. 


18. It appears ae to aſſert, but it is not the leſs true, 


| that at Paris, during popular commotions, the moſt violent will 


not quit their homes paſt a ſtated hour. 
19. Flexibility is the moſt requiſite qualification for the ma- 


nagement of great affairs. 


20, It is more difficult for the member of a Glen to live 
with thoſe of his own party, than to act againſt thoſe who © 
oppoſe it. 

21. The greateſt dangers have their allurements, if the want 
of ſucceſs is likely to be attended with a degree of glory. Mid- 
dling dangers are horrid, when the loſs of reputation is the ine- 


| vitable conſequence of ill ſucceſs. 


22. Violent meaſures are always dangerous, but when neceſ- 


| fary, may then be looked upon as wiſe. They have, however, 
the advantage of never being matter of indifferency ; andy 
when well concerted, muſt be deciſive. | 


23. There may be circumſtances, in which even prudence 


directs us to truſt entirely to chance. 


24. Every thing in this world has its eric moment F and | 


the height of good conduct conſiſts in knowing, ate. ſeizing i Ea 
285. Profligacy, joined to ridicule, form the moſt abominable.. 5 
and moſt dangerous of all characters. 


8 26. Welk 


ä n a. 1 —— 


. This Maxim, as well as — others, evidunaly prove 
they were written by a man ſubject to deſpotic government. 
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26. Weak minds never yield when they ought. 


27. Variety of ſights have the greateſt effect upon the mob, 


and alſo upon numerous aſſemblies, who, in many reſpects, 
reſemble mob 
28. Examples taken from paſt times have infinitcly more pow- 
er over the minds of men, than any of the age in which they 
live. Whatever we ſee, grows familiar ; and perhaps the Con- 
ſulſhip of Caligula's Horſe might not have aſtoniſhed us fo 
much as we are apt to imagine. 
29 Weak minds are commonly overpowered by a 
30. We ought never to contend tor what we are not likely 
to obtain. 


31 The inſtant in which we receive the moſt favourable ac 


counts, is juſt that wherein we ought to redouble cur vigilance, 
even in regard to the moſt trifling circuniſtances. 


32. It is dangerous to have a known influence over the peo- 
ple; as thereby we become reſponſible even for what is done 


againſt our will. 


33. One of the greateſt dificulties i in * war is, that more 


art is required to know what ſhould be concealed from our 
friends, than what ought to be done againſt our enemies. 

34- Nothing lowers a great man fo much, as not ſeizing the 
deciſive moment of raiſing his reputation. This is ſeldom ne- 


glected, but with a view to fortune: by which miſtake, it is 


not unuſual to miſs both. 


35- The poſſibility of remedying imprudent actions, is com- 


monly an inducement to commit them. 


36. Every numerous aſſembly is mob; conſequently every 


thing there depends upon inſtantaneous turns. 
37. Whatever meaſure ſeems hazardous, and 1 is in reality 
not ſo, is generally a wiſe one. 


38. Irreſolute minds always adopt with facility, whatever 


meaſures can admit of different iſſues, and conſequently do not 
require an abſolute deciſion. | 

39. In momentous affairs, no ſtep i is indifferent. 

40. There are times in which certain people are always in 
the right. 


4 Nothing convinces EY of a weak underſtanding ſo 


effectually, as what they do not comprehend. 

442. When Factions are only upon the defenſive, they ought 
never to do that which may be delayed. Upon ſuch occaſions, 
nothing is ſo troubleſome as the reſtleſſneſs of ſubalterns ; 
who think a ſtate of ination, total deſtruction. 


43 Thoſe who head Factions have no way of maintaining 


their authority, but by preventing, or quieting diſcontent. 


44. A cerrain degree of fear, produces the ſame effects as p 


raſhneſs. 
45. In affairs of importance, the choice of words is of as 


much conſequence, as it would be ſuperfluous in thoſe of lntle 


moment. 


46. During 


b, 


ver 
not 
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46. During thoſe calms which immediately ſucceed violent 
ſtorms, nothing is more difficult for Minifters, than to act pro- 
peily; becauſe, while flattery increaſes, ſuſpicions are not yet 
ſuhſided. 

47. The faults of our friends ought never to anger us ſo far, 


28 to glve an advantage tO our enemies. 


48. The talent of *;nfiruation is more uſeful than that of 
periuaſion; as every body: s open to inſinuation, but ſcarce any 
to perſuaſion, 

49. In matters of a delicate nature, all unneceſſary alterati- 
ons ag dangerous; becauſe odious. 

50. The beſt way to compel weak- minded people to adopt 
our opinion. is to terrify them from all others, by n 
1 danger. 

We muſt run all hazards, where we think ourſelves in a 
FE: o Cap ſome advant: ge, even, {rom the want of ſuc- 
ceſs. 

52. Irreſolute men are diffident in e upen the Means, 
even when they are determined upon the End. | 

63. It is almoſt a ſure game, with crafty men. to make them 
believe we intend to deceive thoſe whom we mean to ſerve. 

54. One of the greateſt diſficulties with Princes, 1s the being 
often obliged, in order to ferve them, to give advice, the true 
reaſons of which we dare not mention. : 

55. The ſaying things which we foreſee will not be pleaſing, 
can only be ſoftened by the greateſt appearance of ſincerity. 

56. We ought never to trifle with tavour. If real, we ſhould 
haſtily ſeize the advantage; if pretended, avoid the allure- 


meat. 


57. It is very inconſequent to enter into | engagements upon 
ſuppoſitions we think impoſſible, and yet it is very uſual. 
38. The generality of mankind pay leſs attention to argu- 
ments urged againſt their opinion, than to ſuch as may engage 
the diſputant to adopt their own. | 

59. In times of faction and intrigue, whatever appears inert, 
is reckoned myſterious, by thoſe who are not accuſtomed to af- 
fairs of moment. 

60. It is never allowable, in an inferior, to equal himſelf in 
worgs to a ſuperior, although he may rival him in actions. 

67. Every man whom chance alone has, by ſome accident, 
made a public character, hardly ever fails of becoming, in a 
thort time, a ridiculous private one. ; 

62. The greateſt imperfection of men is, the complacency 
with which they are willing to think others not tree from faults, 
of which they are themſelves conſcious. | | 

„ 63. Experience, only, can teach men not to prefer, what 
ſtrikes them for the preſent moment, to what will have 2 
Zreater weight with them hereafter, 

64. In the management of important buſineſs, all turn to 

raillery muſt be more carefully avoided than in any other. 


2 12 65. In 
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65. In momentous tranſactions, words cannot be ſufficiently 
weighed. | 

66. The permanency of moſt friendſhips, depends upon the 
continuity oft good fortune. | 
67. Whoever aſſembles the multitude, will rails commo- 
tions. | 


Lord CyHesTERFIEL.D's RE M ARKS upon the 
foregoing MA XIMS. 


I Havs taken the trouble of extracting and collecting. for 

| your uſe, the foregoing Political Maxims of the Cardinal de 
Retz, in his Memoirs. They are not aphoriſms of his invention, 
but the true and juſt obſervations of his. own experience, in 
the courſe of great buſineſs. My own experience atteſts tho 


truth of them all. Read them over with attention as here 
above, and then read, with the lame attention, and tout de 


ſuite, the Memoirs; where you will find the facts and characters 
from whence thoſe obſervations are drawn, or to which they 
are applied; and they will reciprocally help to fix each other 
in your mind. Thardly know any book ſo neceſſary for a young 
man to read and remember. You will there find, how great 
buſineſs is really carried on; very differently from what people, 
| Who have never been concerned in it, imagine. You will there 
ſee what Courts and Courtiers really are, and obſerve that they 
are neither ſo good as they ſhould be, nor fo bad as they are 


thought by moſt people. The Court Poet, and the fſullen, 
cloyſtered Pedant, are equally miſtaken in their notions, or at 


leaſt in the accounts they give us of them. You. will obſerve 
the coolneſs, in general, the perfidy in ſome caſes, and the truth 


ina very ſew, of Court friendſhips. This will teach you the 


prudence of a general diſtruſt ; and the imprudence of making 
no exception to that rule, upon good and tried grounds. You 
will ſee the utility of good-breeding towards one's greateſt ene- 
mies; and the * imprudence and folly, of either inſulting. 
or injurious expreſſions. You will find, in the Cardinal's own 
Character, a ſtrange, but by no means an ur.common mixture, 
of high ard low, good and had, parts and indiſeretion. In 
the character of Monſicur Je Duc d'Orleans, ycu may obſerve 
the model of weakneſs, irreſolution, and fear, though with 
very good parts. In ſhort, you will, in every page of that 
book, ſee that Arange, inconſiſtent creature, Man, juſt as he 
ts. If you would know that period of hiſtory (and it is well 
_ worth knowing) correQly, after ycu have read the Cardinals. 
Memoirs, you ſhould read thoſe of Jolly, and of Madame de 
Motteville; both which throw great light upon the firſt. Bx“ 
21! thoſe accounts put together it appears, that Anne of Auſ- 
tria (with great ſubmiſſion to a Crowned Head do I fay ) was 
 aB——, She had ſpirit and courage without parts, devotion 


without 
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without common morality, and lewdneſs without tenderneſs, 
either to juſtify or to dignify it. Her two ſons were no more 
Lewis the Thirteenth's than they were mine; and if Bucking- 
ham had ſtaid a little longer, ſhe would probably have had ano- 
ther by him. +. 

Cardinal Mazarin was 2 great knave, but no great man; 


much more cunning than able; ſcandafouſly falſe, and dirtily 


gieedy. As for his enemy; Cardinal de Retz, { can truly call 


him a man of peu parts, but I cannot call him a great man. 


He never was fo much ſo as in his retirement. The Ladies had 
then a great, and have always had ſome ſhare in State affairs 
in France; the ſpring and the ſtreams of their politics have al- 
ways been, and always will be, the intereſt of their preſent 
Lover, or their reſentment agaiaſt a diſcarded and perfidious one. 
Money is their great object; of which they are extremely gree- 
dy, if it coincides with their arrangement with the Lover for 


the time being: but true glory, and public good, never enter 


into their heads. They are always governed by the man they 


love, and they always 4 the man who loves them. He or 


the, who loves the moſt, is always governed by him or her who 
loves the leaſt. Madame de Montbazon governed Monſieur de 
Beaufort, who was fond of her; whereas ſhe was only proud 
of his rank and popularity. The Drudos for the time being, 


always governed Madame and Mademoiſelle de Chevreuſe, and 
| ſteered their politics. Madame de Longueville governed her 


brother, the Prince de Conti, who was in love with her; but 
Marſillac, with whom ſhe was in love, governed her. In all 


female politics, the head is certainly not the part that takes the 
lead: the true and ſecret ſpring hes lower and deeper. La Pa- 


latine, whom the Cardinal celebrates as the ableſt and moſt ſen- 
fible woman he ever met with, and who ſeems to have acted 


more ſyſtematically and conſequentially than any of them, ſtarts 


aſide however, and deviates from her plan, whenever the inte- 
refts or the inclinations of La Vieuville, her Lover, require it. 
Iwill add (though with great ſubmiſſion to a late friend of yours 


at Paris) that no woman ever yet, either reaſoned or aCted, 
long together, conſequentially; but ſome little thing, ſome love, 
| ſome reſentment, ſome preſent momentary intereſt, ſome ſup- 


poſed flight, or ſome humour, always breaks in upon, and 
overſets, their moſt prudent reſolutions and ſchemes. 


CONSIDERATIONS upon the REAL 


or THE LIMITATION, relative to Foreigners, 
in the Act of Settlement. Ss. Dd 


E particular Limitation, relative to Foreigners, in the 
Act of Settlement, and now to be repealed, was marked 


out as peculiarly ſacred, by the firſt Parliament, and that no 


uncomplaiſant one, of the late King, by enacting, that that 
ara e — ie 
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Limitation ſhould be inferred in al! {ntvre acts or Nturaßzation; 


and it was fo, even in the act for naturatizing the Prince of 


Orange, tho King's (or-in-law, | | 

But, it feems, Meffieurs Plevot. Bougqret, and others, are 
now to receive a mark of diltinction, u ich "1 ie King's ſonsin 

law could not then obtain: But, can the fame indulgence, 


hereafter, ever be refuſed t toreign Proteſtant Princes, oi the. 


higheſt birth, and greateſt merit, and, many of them, nearly 
related to his Majeſty and the Roval Family; who may, very 
probably, prefer the Britiſh fervice to any other ? 


The poor mlitary arguments, urged in juflification of the 


Repeal of this moſt ſacred Law, are 100 trifling to be the true 
ones, and too wre'ched to be feri-nfly ; anfwered, unlefs by the 


unfortunate Britiſh Oſficers; who are hereby, in a manner, de- 
clared and enacted to be incap2ble of doing the duty of Cap- 


_ tains, Majors, Or. 

Some other reaſon, therefore, mult. be ſought for ; and, 
perhaps, it is but too eaſily found. 

May it not be periculum faciamus in anima wil? If this goes 
down, it ſhall be followed; ſome toreign Prince, of allowed 


merit, ſhall make the firſt application to the Crown, and to 


the Parliament, for the fame tavour which was thewn to Meſſi- 
eurs Prevot, Bouquet, and Company. Can either of them, in 


common decency, refuſe it? Beſides that, perhaps a time may 
come, when Generals, and ſuperior . may be as much 
wanted in England, as great Captains and Majors ate now 


wanted in America. 


Great evils have always ſuch trifling beginnings, to . | 


the way for them inſenfibly; as Cardinal de Retz moſt juſtly 


obſerves, when he favs, that he is perſuaded, that the Romans 


were carried on by ſuch ſhades and gradations of miſchief and 
extravagancy, as not to have been much ſurpriſed or alarmed, 
when Caligula declared his intention of making his horſe Con- 
ſul. So that, by the natural progreſſion of precedents, the 
next generation may probably ſee, and even without ſurpriſe or 
abhorrence, Foreigners commanding your troops, and voting 
the ſupplies for them in both Houſes of Parliament. 

As to the pretended utility of theſe foreign Heroes, it is im- 


poſſible to anſwer ſuch arguments ſeriouſly. What experience 


evinces the neceflity ? Cape Breton, the ſtrongeſt place in Ame- 


rica, was very Irregularly taken, in the laſt war, by our irregu- 


lar American troops. Sir Willian Johnfon lately beat; and 
took, moſt irregularly, the regular General Dieſkau, at the 


head of his regular forces: ind General Braddock, who was 


moſt judiciouſly ſelected out of the whole Britiſh army, to be 
our Scipio Am ricanus, was very irregularly deſtroyed, by un- 
ſeen, and to this day unknown enemies. 

How will theſe foreign Heroes agree with the Engliſh Of- 
cers of the fame corps, who are, in a manner, by act of Par- 
Lament, declared unfit for their buſineſs, till inſtructed in it by 

the 
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think it the wickedeſt that ever was puſhed. 


factures as dear as you can. 
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the great foreign maſters of Homicide. Wall they not even he 


more inclined to adviſe, than to obey their Colonel; to inter- 


pret, than to execute his orders? Will they cooperate ptoperly 
with our American troops and Officers, whom they will certain- 
ly look upon, and treat as an inexperienced and undiſciplined 
rabble? Can it poſſibly be otherwiſe ? or, can it be wondered 
at, when thoſe gentlemen know, that they are appointed Offi- 
cers }by one act of Parliament, and at the expence of another, 
the moſt ſacred of the ſtatute-book. 1 1 
O! but there is to be but one half of- the Officers, of this 
thundering Legion, who are to be Foreigners: ſo much the 
worſe; for then, according to the principle laid down, it can 
be but half diſciplined. Beſides, the leſs the object, to which 
a very great object is ſacrificed, the more abſurd, and the more 
ſuſpicious, ſuch a ſacrifice becomes. At firſt, this whole legi- 
on was to conſiſt of all Foreigners, Field-officers and all; which, 
upon the principle of the abſolute utility and neceſſity of fo- 
reign Officers, was much more rational ; but, thus mitigated, 
as it is called, is a thouſand times more abſurd. And, how | 
does it ſtand now? Why, truly, the ſacred Act of Settlement 
is to be repealed, and in the tendereſt part, for the fake of ſome 
foreign Captains and Majors, who are to be commanded by 


Britiſh ſuperior Officers, who, by this act of Parliament, are 


ſuppoſed not to know their trade. OM 
One has heard, (but one hears a thouſand falſe reports) that 


this abſurd ſcheme was, ſome time ago, quaſhed by his Majeſ- 


ty's own Prudence and goodneſs: and, from the rightneſs of the 
thing, I am inclined to believe that it is true: and, I am ſure, 
| will not, ſuppoſe, that ever that might be among the reaſons, 


for reſuming it in this ſhape, and forcing it down the throats 
of the reluctant Nation: but this is certain, that it was once 
dropped, and at ſome expence too. The foreign Heroes were 


contented with Money inſtead of Laurels, and were going 
away about their own buſineſs ; but, perhaps, a condeſcenſion 


to the unanimous wiſhes of the whole people of England, at 
| leaſt, was looked upon as a dangerous precedent, and the re- 


peal of the Act of Settlement as an uſeful one. But, however, 
I will have candour enough to believe, that this was merely 
an abſurd, wrong-headed meaſure ; for, if I did not, | muſt 


* 


AXIOMS nm TRADE. 


T5 ſell, upon the whole, more than you yy. 5 


To buy your materials as cheap, and to ſell your manu- 


To eaſe the manufactures, as much as poſſible, of all taxes 
and burthens. GJ | 


To. 
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To lay ſmall or no duties upon your own warufa@tures ex- 
ported, ard to lay high duſ ies upon all torcign wanutactures in- 
ported. 

To lay ſmall or no duties upon foreign materials, that are 
neceſſary for your own manufactures; but to lay very high dr» 
ties upon, or rather totally prohibit, the exportation of ſuch «f 


your own materials as are neceſſary for the manufactures of 


other countries; as Wool, Fuller's earth, c. 


To keep the intereſt of money low, that people may place 


their money in trade. 

Not to imagine (as people commonly do) that it is either pru- 
dent or poſſible to prohibit the exportation of vour gold and 
| filver, whether coined or uncoined. For, if the balance of 

trade be againſt vou, that is, if vou buy more than you ſell, 
you muſt neceſſarily make up that difference in money; and 


your Bullion or your Coin, which are in effect the ſame thing. 


muſt and will be exported, in bien, of al! laws. Bui if you 

ſell more than you buy, then foreigners muſt do the ſame by 
you, and make up their deficiency in Bullion or Coin. Gold 
and filyer are but merchandize, as well as Cloth or Linen : and 
_ that nation that buys the lealt, and ſells che moſt, muſt always 
have the moſt money. 


A free trade is always carried on with more advantage to 


the public, than an excluſive one, by a company. But the 
particular circumſtances of ſome trades may {ometimes require 
2 joint ſtock and excluſiyes privileges. 

All monopolies are deſtructive to trade. . 

To ger, as much as poſſible, the advantages of manuf:Qtu- 
ring and freight. 

To contrive to underſell other nations, in forengn markets. 


To the KING's moſt Excellent MAJESTY. 


The humble PETITION of Puri Fai] of Cnes- 


TERFIELD, Runge of the moſt noble Order of the 


Garter. 


SHEWETH, 


HAT your Poritioner. bet ing rendered, by deafneſs, an 


uſeleſs — inſi znificant as moſt of is equals and cc- 


temporaries are by nature, hopes, in common with them, to 
ſhare your Majeſty's Royal favour and bounty; whereby he 


may be enabled, either to tave or ſpend, as he thall think pro- 
per. more than he can do at preſent. 


That your Petitioner, laving had the honour of ſerving your | 


Majeſty in ſevera! very lucrative employments, ſeems thereby 


intitled to a luctative retreat from buſineſs, and to enjoy otium 


cum dignitate ; that is, leiſure and a large penſion. 


Your P« tirioner humbly preſumes, that he has, at leaſt, a 
zommon c'aim to ſuch a penſion ; Le has a vote in the molt 
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anguſt aſſembly in the world; he has an eſtate that puts him 


above wanting it; but he has, at the ſame time (though he 
fays it) an elevation of ſentiment, that makes him not only de- 
ſire. but (pardon, dread Sir, an expreiſion you are uſed to) 
in ſiſi upon it. | TEE: 

hat your petitioner is little apt, and always unwilling. to 
ſpeak acivantageouſly of himſelf; but as, after all, ſome juſtice 
is due to one's-ſelf, as well as to others, he begs leave to repre- 
ſent, That his loyalty to your Majeſty has always been un- 
ſhaken, even in the worſt of times; That, particularly, in the 
late unnatural rebellion, when the Pretender advanced as far 
as Derby, at the head of, at leaſt, three thouſand undiſciplin- 


ed men, the flower of the Scotiſh nobility and gentry, your 


Petitioner did not join him, as, unqueſtionably, he might have 
done, had he been fo inclined; but, on the contrary, raiſed 
ſixteen companies, of one hundred men each, at the public ex- 


' Pence, in ſupport of your Majeſty's undoubted right to the Im- 


rial Crown of theſe Realms; which diſtinguiſhed proof of 
is loyalry, is, to this hour, unrewarded. 


Tour Majeſty's Petitioner is well aware, that your Civil Liſt, 


muſt, neceſſarily, be in a low and languid ſtate, after the va- 


rious, frequent, and profuſe evaeuations, which it has of late 


years undergone ; bur, at the ſame time, he preſumes to hope, 


that this argument, which ſeems not to have been made uſe of 


againſt any other perſon whatſoever, ſhall not, in this ſingle 
caſe, be urged againſt him; and the leſs fo, as he has good 
reaſons to believe, that the deficiencies of the Perfion-fund ate, 
by no means, the laſt that will be made good by Parliament. 

Your Pe'itioner begs leave to obſerve, That a ſmall penfion 


is diſgraceful and opprobrious, as it intimates a ſhameful ne- 


ceſſity on one part, and a degrading fort of charity on the 


other: but that a great one implies dignity and affluence on one 


ſide 3 on the other, regard and efteem ; which, doubtleſs, your 
Majeſty muſt entertain, in the higheſt degree, for thoſe great 


perſonages, whoſe reſpectable names ſtand upon your Eleemo- 


ſynary liſt. Your Petitioner, therefore, humbly perſuades 
bimſelf, upon this principle, that leſs than three thoutand 


pounds a year will not be propoſed to him: if made up gold, 


the more agreeable; if for life, the more marketable. 


Your Petitioner perſuades himſelf, that your Majeſty will 


not ſuſpe& this his humble application to proceed from any 
mean, intereſted motive, of which he has always had the ut- 


moſt abhorrence. No, Sir, he confeſſeth his own weaknels ; 


Honour alone is his object; Honour is his paſſion; Honour is 
dearer to him than life. To Honour he has always ſacrificed 


all other conſiderations ; and upon this generous principle, fing- 


ly. he now ſollicits that Honour, which, in the moſt ſhining 
tiines, diſtinguiſhed the greateſt men of Greece; who were fed 


at the expence of the public. 


Upon | 
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Upon this Honour, fo ſacred to him as a Peer, ſo tender to 


him as a Man, he moſt ſolemnly aſſures your Majeſty, that, in 
caſe you ſhall be pleaſed to grant him this his humbly requeſt, 


he will gratefully and honourably ſupport, and promote with 


zeal and vigour, the worſt meaſure that the worſt Miniſter can 


ever ſuggeſt to your Majeſty : but; on the other hand, ſhould. 


he be ſingled out, marked, and branded by a refuſal, he 


thinks himſelf obliged in Honour to declare, that he will, to 


the utmoſt of his power, oppoſe the beſt and wiſeſt meaſures, 
that your Majeſty yourſelf can ever diQate. | 
e And your Majeſty's Petitioner ſhall ever pray. 


A FRAGMEN T. 


CnapTEr of the Garter is to be held at St. James's 
next Friday ; in which Prince Edward, the Prince of 


Orange, the Earls of Lincoln, Winchelſea, and Cardigan, are 


to be elected Knights Companions of the Order of the Garter. 


Though ſolely nominated by the Crown, they are faid to be 


elected; becauſe there is a pretended election. All the Knights 


are ſummoned to attend the Sovereign at a Chapter, to be held 
on ſuch a day, in order to ele ſo many new Knights, into the 
vacant Stalls of the deceaſed ones; accordingly they meet in 
the Council Chamber, where they all fit down according to their 


ſeniority, at a long table, where the Sovereign prefides. There 
every Knight pretends to write a liſt of — 4 whom he intends 
to vote for; and, in effect, writes down nine names, ſuch as 
he thinks proper, taking care, however, to inſert the names of 
thoſe who are really to be elected; then the Biſhop of Saliſbury, 
who is always the Chancellor of the Order, goes round the 


table, and takes the paper of each Knight, pretends to look in- 


to them, and then declares the majority of votes to be for 


thoſe perſons, who were nominated by the Crown. Upon this 


declaration, two of the old Knights go into the outward room, 
where the new ones are attending, and introduce them, one ai- 

ter another, according to their ranks. The new Knight kneels 
down before the King, who puts the ribband about his neck ; 
then he turns to the Prince of Wales, or, in his abſence, to 


the oldeſt Knight, who puts the Garter about his leg. This 


is the ceremony of the Chapter: that of the Inſtallation, which 
is always performed in St. George's Chapel at Windſor, com- 
pleats the whole thing; for till then the new Knights cannot 
wear the Star, unleſs by a particular diſpenſation from the So- 


vereign, which is very ſeldom granted. All ceremonies are 


themſelves very filly things; but yet, a man of the 


world ſhould know them. They are the outworks of Man- 
ners and Decency, which would be too often broke in upon, if 


it were not tor that defence, which keeps the enemy at a pro- 


per diſtance. It is for that reaſon, that I always treat fools and 


coxcombs with great ceremony; true good-breeding not being 
a ſufficient barrier again them. The knowledge of the world 


teaches 


————_ 
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| teaches one to deal with different people differently, and ac- 


cording as characters and ſituations require, The werſatile in- 
renium is a molt effennal point; and a man mult be broke to 


it while he is young. Have it always in your thoughts, as s [ 


have you in mine. Adieu. 

P. S. This moment I receive your letter of the iSthN. S. 
with which I am very well pleaetd: it informs me, and, what 
I like {till beiter, it ſhows me that you are informed. 


A FRAGMENT. 


OUR riding, fencing, and dancing, conſtantly, at the 
Academy, will, I hope, lengthen you out a little; there- 
fore, pray take a great deal of thoſe exerciſes: for I would 
very fain have you be, at leaſt, five feet eight inches high, as 
Mr Harte once wrote me word, that he hoped you would be. 
Mr. Pelham likewiſe told me, that you ſpeak German and 
French as fluently and correctly as a Saxon or a Pariſian. I am 
very glad of both: take care not to forget the former ; there is 
no danger of your forgetting the latier. As I both thank and 


| applaud you for having, hitherto, employed yourlelf fo well 
abroad, I muſt again repeat to you, that the manner in which 


you ſhall now employ it, at Paris, will be finally deciſive of 


your fortune, figure, and character in the world, and, conſe- 


quently, of my eſteem and kindneſs. Eight or nine months 


determine the whole; which whole is very near compleat. It 


conſiſts in this only: to retain and: increaſe the learning you 
have already acquired; to add to it the ſtill more uſeful Kno 
ledge of the World; and to adorn both, with the Manners, 


the Addreſs, the Air, and the Graces of a Man of Faſhion. 


Without the laſt, I will ſ.y of your youth and your knowledge, 


what Horace ſays to Venus; 


Parum comis fine te Fuventas, Mercuriuſque. 


The two great ſubjects of converſation now at Paris are, 


the diſpute between the Crown and the Clergy, and between 


the Crown and the States of Brittany : inform yourſelf tho- 


_ roughly of both; which will let you into the moſt material 


parts of the French hiſtory and conſtitution. There are four 


letters printed, and very well written, againſt the pretended 


rights and immunities of the Clergy ; to which there is an An- 


ſwer, very well written too, in defence of thoſe immunities. 
| Read them both with attention; and alſo, all repreſentations, 


memorials, and whatever ſhall appear, for, or againſt the 
claims of the States of Brittany. I dare ſay, that ninety-nine 


In a hundred, of the Engliſh at Paris, do not give themſelves 
the trouble of i inquiring into thoſe diſputes ; but content them- 


ſelves with ſaying, that there is a confounded buſtle and rout 


between the King and the Prieſts, and between the King and 


the States of Brittarly but that, for their parts, they do not 
| trouble 
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trouble their heads about them; fight Dog, fight Bear: but, 
with ſubmiſſion to them, theſe are objects worthy the attention 
and inquiries of a man of ſenſe and buſineſ;. 
Adieu, imy dear child! Yours tendetly. 
We have been favoured with the following letters, written by the 
lateEarL of CHESTERFIELD to different perſons. 


LETTRE de recommandation, en faveur de Madame Cle- | 


land, addreſſee a Madame de Tencin. | 
| | | Londres, ce 20 Aouſt, V. 8. 
FROMBATTU par des mouvemens bien différents, Jai long 
tems ballance, avant que d'ofer me determiner, à vous 


envoier cette lettre. Je ſentois toute Vindiſcretion d'une telle 
demarche, et à quel point c'etoit abuſer de la bontE que vous 


avez eu pour moi, pendant mon ſ{6;our & Paris, que de vous la 
redemander pour un autre: mais follicite vivement par une 
Dame que ſon merite met à Pabri des refus et porte, dailleurs, 
à profiter du moindre pretexte pour rappeller un ſouvenir qui 


m'eſt ſi precieux, que le yotre ; le penchant (comme il arrive 
preſque toujours) a triomphe de la diſcretion ; et je ſatisfais en 

meme tems à mes propres inclinations et aux inſtances de Ma- 
dame Cleland, qui aura l'honneur des vous rendre cette lettre. 
le ſais par experience, Madame (car j'en ſuis moim&me un 
exemple) que ce n'eſt pas la premiere affaire de la forte, a la- 
quelle votre reputation, qui ne ſe renferme point dans les bornes 
de la France, vous a expoſèe; mais je me flatte, auſſi que vous 


ne la trouverez pas la plus deſagreable. Un nerite ſuperieur, 


un eſprit juſte, delicat, ornè par la lecture de tout ce qu'il y a 


de bon dans toutes les langues, et un grand uſage cu monde, 
qui ont acquis 4 Madame Cleland Veſtime et la conſideration de 
tout ce qu'il y a d'honnEtes gens icy, me raſſurent ſur la liberté, 


que je prends, de vous la recommander ; et me perſuadent 


n eme que vous ne m'en ſęaurez pas mauvais gre. 


Si vous me demandez, - par haſard, pourquoi elle m'a choiſi 
pour ſon introducteur chez vous, et pourquoi elle a crũ, que je 


m'Etois acquis ce droit la; je vous dirai naturellement, que c'ett 
moi, qui en ſuis cauſe. En cela j'ai ſuivi Vexemple de la plu- 


part des voiageurs, qui, à leur retour, fe font valoir chez eux, 


par leurs piẽtendues liaiſons avec ce qu'il y a de plus diftingve, 


chez les autres Les Rois, les Princes et les Miniſtres les ont 
toujours comble de leurs graces. Et moiennant ce faux etalage 


d'honneurs qu'ils n'ont point rect, ils acquierrent une conſidẽe- 


ration qu'i!s ne meritent point. 


Jai vante vous bontez pour moi; je les ai exagerees meme, 
s'il Etoit poſſible ; et enfin, pour ne vous rien cacher, ma vanite 
a pouſſe Veffronterie au point meme de me donner pour votre 


ami favori, et enfant de la maiſon. Quand Madame Cleland 
m'a pris au mot, et m'a dit; “ Je vais bien tot en France; je 


n'y ambitionne rien tant, quelhonneuf de connoitre Ma- 
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« dame de Tencin ; vous qui ètes fi bien la, il ne vous coutera 
rien de me donner une lettre pour elle.“ | 

Le cas Etoit embaraſſant ; car, apre; ce que Javois dit, un 
refus auroit Ete trop choquant 4 Madame Cleland, et Paveu, 


que je n'etois pas en droit de la faire, trop humiliant pour mon 


amour propre. Si bien que je me ſuis trouve reduit a riſquer le 
pacquet, et crois meme que je Paurols fait, fi je n'avois pas eu 


Thonneur de vous connoitre du tout, platot que de me donner le 


dementi ſur un article fi ſenſible. 

Aiant donc franchi le pas; je voudrois bien en profiter, pour 
vous exprimer les ſentimens de reconnoifſance que J'ai, et que 
Jaurai toujours des bontez que vous m'avez temoigne à Paris; 
Je voudrois auſſi vous exprimer toute ce que je penſe des quali- 
tez qui diſtinquent votre cœur et votre eſprit, de tous les autres: 
mais cela me meneroit Egalement au dela des bornes June lettre, 
et au deſſus de mes forces. 

Je ſouhaitterois que Monſieur de Fontenelle voulut bien Sen 


charger pour moi. Sur cet article, je puis dire, ſans vanite, 
que nous penſons de mème; avec cette difference, qu'il yous Je 


diroit avec cet eſprit, cette Celicateſſe, et cette Elegance, * 
lui ſont propres et ſeules convenables au ſufeèt. 

Permettez donc, Madame, que deſtitue de tous ces adran- 
tages de Veſprit, je vous aſſure ſimplement des ſentimens de mon 
cœur, de l'eſtime, de la veacration, et de attachment reſpec- 
tueux, avec lequel j je ſerai toute ma vie. Madame, 

Vötre, Qc. 

Je crois que vous me  pardonnerez bien, ſi je vous ſupplie 2 

faire mes complimens à Monſizur de Fontinelle. 


TRANSLATION. 


LETT ER of Recommendation, in Gr of Mrs. Cle- 


land, to Madame de Tencin. 
London, Auguſt the 20th, O. S. 
' GITATED by various thoughts, I have long been 
in ſuſpence, before I durft reſolve to fend this letter, I 


| felt all the indiſcretion of ſuch a ſtep, and how much it would 


be treſpaſſing upon the goodneſs I had experienced from you, 
during my ftay at Paris, to require the ſame for another. A 


Lady, whoſe merit ſecures from a refuſal, has entreated me in 


the moſt preſſing manner, and my own inclinations have con- 


curred, to make uſe of the firſt opportunity, to recall a remem- 


brance which will always be pleaſing to me; fo that, inclina- 
tion having (as it generally happens) overpowered diſcretion, 
my own wiſhes, and Mrs. Cleland's deſires, will both be grati- 
| fied, by her having the honour of preſenting this letter to you. 
I know, Madam, by experience; and, am myſelf, a proof, 


chat this is not the firſt affair of that kind, which your repu- 


tation, not confined within the limits of France, hath brought 
upon you ; but I flatter myſelf that you will not look upon 
this as the moſt diſagreeable. Superior merit, exquiſite and 
refined ſenſe, adorned by the knowledge of the beſt authors in 


every 
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every language, ard a thorough knowledge of the world, 
have acquired Mrs. Cleland the eſteem and conſideration of ali 
people of moſt merit here. Theſe motives encourage me to 


take the liberty of recommending her to you, and even perſuade 


me that you will not take it ill, 

If, by chance, you ſhould aſk why this Lady has made choice 
of me to be her introductor towards you, and how ſhe came 
to believe that I had any ſuch right; [ will candidly own, that 
I myſelf have been the cauſe of it; and, in this reſpect, I have 


followed the example of moſt travellers ; who, at their return 
to their own Country, endeavour to raiſe their reputation, by 


boaſting of imaginary connections with the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
people abroad. Kings, Princes, and Miviſters, have always 
loaded them with favours: in conſequence of thoſe boaſted ho- 


nours, which they never received, they often acquire a | degree 


of conſideration which they do not deſerve. 
have boaſted of your goodneſs to me; ] have even, if poſ- 


fible, exaggerated it; and, in ſhort, (not to conceal any thing | 


from you) Vanity has even drove me to declare that I was your 


favourite friend, and domeſticated in your houſe, Mrs. Cle- 


land immediately ſeized this opportunity, to fay ; © I am go- 
* ing to France ſoon; I wiſh for nothing ſo much, as to have 
the honour of knowing Madame de Tencin ; ſince you are 


** ſo much connected, you can eaſily give me a letter for her.“ 


This was an intricate affair; for after what I had ſaid, Mrs. 
Cleland might have been ſhocked by a refuſal, and my ſelf-love 


would have been too cruelly hurt, if I had owned that I had 


no right to do any ſuch thing. So that I find myſelf under a 


neceſſity of running all hazards ; and I really believe, that even 
if I had not been known to you at all, I ſhould ſtill have done 


it, rather than have confeſſed ſo mortifying a thing. 


As the firſt ſtep is now taken; I wiſh to make the heſt uſe of 
it, by expreſſing to you the ſentiments of gratitude which I have 


and ever ſhall retain, for your goodneſs to me, during my ſtay 
at Paris, I wiſh it was in my power to tell you alſo, what I 
think of thoſe perſeRions, which diſtinguiſh your heart and 
your mind ſo eminent]y from all others; but this would carry 
me beyond the bounds of a letter, and is, indeed, more than [ 
| know how to expreſs. Mr. de Fontenelle might undertake 
this for me; for, to ſay the truth, I know that our opinions up- 
on that ſubject coincide; with this difference only, that he 


would expreſs thoſe ſentiments, with all that energy, delica- _ 


cy, and elegancy, (0 nn to him, and o very proper for 


the ſubject. | 
Permit me then, Madam, though deſtitute of all thoſe at 
vantages of mind, to afſure you ſimply of the ſentiments of 


my heart; and of the efteem, veneration, and reſpectful at- 
tachment, with which I ſhall always remain Yours, &c. 


P. S. I am perſuaded that you will forgive my troubling you 
LETTER 


to make my compliments t to Mr. de Fontenelle. 


2 — — 


| eſſence. | 


MADAM 
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| Londres, ce 1 Janvier, V. S. 
MADAME, | | 
Wii ne luis pas diſeur de bonne avanture, ains au contraire; 
car je vous annonce que ces quatre billets, que j'ai choiſi 
avec tant d' attention, et que j'eſtimois, l'un portant l'autre, à 
vingt mille pieces au moins, fe ſont aviſez d'&tre tous blancs. 
Je ne me conſole de votre malheur que par les belles reflexi- 
ons qu'il me fait faire, et par la morale utile que J'en tire, pour 
le reſte de mes yours. Oui! Je vois bien, & preſent, que 
toute la prudence humaine, les meſures les plus ſages, et les 
projets les mieux concertez font frivoles, f la fortune, cette 
Divinite inconſtante, biſarre et feminine, n'eſt pas d'humeur a 
les favoriſer. Car que pouvoit-on faire de plus que je n'al fait, 
et qu'en pouvoit- il arriver de moins? 5 . | 
Se donnera-t'on, apres cela, du mouvement, formera-t'on _ 
des plans, et $inquietera-t'on; pour les choſes de ce monde? 
Joſe dire, que fi ces reflexions, auſſi judicieuſes que nouvelles, 


font la meme impreſſion ſur votre eſprit qu'elles ont fait ſur le 


mien, elles vous vaudront-plus, que tout ce que vous auriez pt 
gagner dans la lotterie. 3 „„ 5 
ous tes bien querelleuſe, Madame; juſqu's m'accorder un 


talent, que je n'ai pas, pour pouvoir, apres, me reprocher de 


ne le pas emploier avec vous; et je m'eẽpuiſe, dites vous, en bn 
ton, avec Madame de Monconſeil. Quelle accuſation injuſte, 
et denuee de toute vraiſemblance! Un Milord Anglois avec le 


bon ton! Ce ſont deux choſes abſolument contradiQoires ; ou 


pour m'expliquer plus clairement, et ſimplifier mon idee ; ce 
ſont deux Etres heterogenes, dont Vexiſtence de Pun implique, 
neceſſairement, la privation de Pautre. 5 

Me voicy donc juſtifiè dans toutes les formes de la logique; 
et fi vous n'en ètes pas contente, Madame de Monconſeil, qui a 


en main mes pieces juſtificatives, pourra vous en convaincre. 
Au reſte; fi jen poſſedois tant ſoit peu, ce nouvel en me four- 


niroit unebelle occaſion de Vetaler. Et quoique depuis plus de 
cinq mille ans, toute la terre ait traitte ce ſujet; je vous dirois 


quelque choſe de nouveau, de galant, et d obſcur, dont on ne 
s'eſt jamas aviſé auparavant: votre mérite, et les ſentimens 


de mon cœur, y ſeroient alembiquez, juſqu's la plus fine quint- 


"TRANSLATION 
: Landes, January the iſt, O. 8. 


Have no ſkill in fortune: telling; for, I muſt acquaint you, 
that the four lottery tickets I had choſen with ſo much care, 


and valued one with another at the rate of (at leaſt) twenty 
thouſand pounds, are all come out blanks. „ 


My 
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My only conſolation in this misfurtune is, the fine reflection: 
which it occaſions, and the moſt uſeful Moral drawn from it, 
for the reſt of my days. Now, | plainly fee that all human 
prudence, the viſeſt projects, and the beſt concerted ſchemes, 
are vain and frivolous ; it Fortune, that capricious, inconſſant. 
and feminine Deity, is not diſpoſed to favour them : for what 


more could have been done, than 1 did, and what leſs could 


have happened ? 

| After ſuch a reverſe z ſhall we ever take pains, form pro- 
jects, or be uneaſy concerning worldly events? I will venture to 
ſay, that if ſuch reflections, equally judicious as new, make 


the ſame impreſſion upon y ar mind, that they do upon mine. 
they will be more valuable, than all you could have won in the 


Lottery. 

Surely, Madam, you muſt have a great inctiantion to quar- 
rel, ſince you allow me to be in poſſeſſion of a talent which 1 
really have not; in order to reproach me with not availing my- 
ſelf of it towards you, while, fay you, ** I exhauſt that talent 
of ſaying agreeable things in favour of Madame de Moncdn- 
ſeil.“ What an unjuſt acquſation, and how void of all proba- 
bability! An Englich Lord, and fay things in faſhionable 
French phraſes ! This is quite contradictory; or to explain my- 
ſelf more clearly, and to ſimplify my idea; I muſt anſwer, 
that they are two heterogeneous Beings ; the exiſtence of the 
one neceſſarily implying the non- exiſtence of the other. 
Now I think my juſtification complete, according to all 
the rules of logic; but if that does not ſuffice, Madame de 


Monconſeil has it in her power to convince you, by producing 


my letters. 


Was I poſſeſſed of the talent you ſuppoſe, the New-year 


would be a proper occaſion to diſplay it; and, although that 
ſubject has been treated by the whole world for above five 
thouſand years, yet I ſhould then ſay ſomething new, gallant, 
and unintelligible, which never before was thought of, Your 


merit, and the ſentiments of my heart, would then be diftiles =—_ 


to the moſt refined quinteſſence. 


LETTER 


A Londres, ce g=e Fevrier, O. S. 
A? E U done toute coquetterie, de part et d'autre, et 


vive la vraie et ſolide amitie! Heureux ceux qui peuvent 
y attendre: c'eſt le gros lot, dans la lotterie du * contre 


lequel il y a des millinons de billets blancs. 


S'il pouvoit y avoir quelque choſe de flatteur dans mon ami- 


tie ; je dirois, que nous pourrions nous flatter que la notre ſe- 
roit egalement vraie et durable; puiſqu' elle eft à Pabri de tous 

ces pelits incidens, qui brouillent la plapart des autres. D'abord 
wmus ſommes de different ſexe, article afſez important; et qui 


| nous garantit de ces defiances et de ces rivaltez, ſur les objèt s 


les 
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les plus lenſibles, et contre leſquels la plus belle amitie du monde 
ne tient point. En ſecond lieu; il nentre point ꝙ amour dans 
notre fait; qui, quoique, & la verite, il donne un grand feu a4 


P'amitiè, pendant un certain tems, la flamme de Pun venant a 


z'cteindre, on voit bientöt les cendres de Pautre. Et enfin (ce 
gui me regarde uniquement) nous ne nous voions pas trop. 


Vous ne me connoiſſea que par mon bon cote; et pous ne voiez 


pas ces moments de langueur, d&humeur, et de chagrin, qui cau- 
ſent, ft ſouvent, le degout ou le repentir des liaiſons, qu'on a 
forme, et qui font, qu'on ſe dit & ſoi- meme; L'auroit on or? 
Qui Vauroit dit? Comme on peut ſe tromper aux dehors? Et 
la perſpective, dans laquelle vous me yoiez, m'eſt fi favorable, 


qu'elle me conſole un peu della hontananza, ou je ſuis oblige 


de vous chercher. | | 6; 
Une caillette, a beau ſentimens, critiqueroit impitoiablemen 
ceux-ci comme tres indthicats ; mais en ſont-ils moins naturel 

ur cela? Et ne ſommes nous pas, pour la plũüpart, redeva 
es de nos vertus à des fituations et des circonſtances un peu 
fortuites ? Au moins j'ai aſſez d'humilite pour le croire; et (ſi 
e voulois dire toute la verit) afſez d experience, de moi- meme, 
pour le ſcavoir. En tous cas; tel que je ſuis, je vous ſuis ac- 
uis, et vous voie que je ſuis de trop bonne foi pour vous 
urfaire dans le prix de Vacquiſition, que vous avex faite. | 
Vous aver beau faire les honneurs de vötre pais, et d ſa- 
vouer v6tre proprigte excluſive des Graces ; il faut convenir, 
pourtant, que la France eſt leur ſejour, ou pliitot leur pais na- 
tal. Si elles pouvoient ſe facher contre vous, dont il y a peu 
d'apparence z elles ſeroient piquees, au pont de vous quitter, de 
ce que yous les enyoiez promener dans un pais, ou elles ne con- 
noiſſent, ni ne ſont connues de perſonne: et fi par haſard je les 


connoiſſois, ce ne ſeroit que pour les avoir vites fi ſouvent, 


chez vous. | 8 
Il ett bien ſur que les Graces ſont un don de la nature, qu'on 
ne peut pas acquerir ; bart en peut relever Peclat, mais il faut 
que la nature aie donnt la fond. On voit cela en tout. Com- 
bien de gens ne danſent-ils pas parfaitement bien, mais fans 


2 grace; comme il y en a qui danſent tres mal avec beaucoup: 


combien trouve- t · on d'eſprits vigoureux et delicats, qui in- 
ſtruits et ornes par tout ce que Part et Petude peuvent faire, ne 
plaiſent pourtant guère, faute de ces graces naturelles, qui ne 
racquiè rent point: chaque pais a ſes talens, auſſi bien que ſes 
fruits et ſes denrtes particulieres. Nous penſons creux, et nous 


approfondiſſons; les Italiens penſent haut, et ſe perdent dans les 


nũes: vous tenez le milieu 3 on vous voit, on vous ſuit, on vous 
Servez vous, Madame, de tout ce que cet eſprit et ces graces, 


que je vous connois, peuvent faire en ma faveur, et dites, je 
vous en ſupplie, tout ce quelles vous ſuggereront, à Monſieur 


de Matignon, de na part. Mon cœur ne vous déſavouera pas 
ſur tout ce que vous pourrez lui dire de plus fort, a propos du 
CCC 
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mariage de Mademoiſelle fa fille: mais ne vous bornez pas 4 
ce ſeul article, car il n'y en a pas un, au monde qui peut le re- 
garder, auquel je ne prendrois pas Egalement part. Ce feroit 
abuſer de fa bonte que de lui ecrire moi-m&me : une meſſagere 
comme vous me fera bien plus d'honneur, et à lui plus de 
plaifir. | 


Adieu, Madame. Je rougis de la longueur de ma lettre. 
TRANSLATION. 
5 London, February the gth, O. 8. 
DIE U then to all coquetry, on both ſides, and pro ſpe- 
rity to real and folid friendſhip ! In this lottery of the 


world, happy are thoſe who can obtain that greateſt prize, to 
which there are millions of blanks. If any thing could be 


pleaſing in my friendſhip, I would urge that we have rea ſon to 
| fatter ourſelves, that with us, friendſhip may be equally true 
and permanent, fince ours will be unattended by all thoſe little 


incidents, which are the bane of others. We are of different 


ſexes ; an important article, and ſuch a one as prevents thoſe 
ſuſpicions, and ſentiments of rivalſhip, which the fineſt friend. 
ſhips that ever were formed, cannot withſtand. Secondly, we 


are free from love, which, although it may, during a time, 
add warmth to friendſhip ; yet, when the flames of the one 


begin to extinguiſh, you ſoon perceive the aſhes of the other. 


And laſtly (but this relates only to myſelf) we do not ſee one 
another too frequently. You view me in the beſt light, and do 


not perceive thoſe moments of languor, caprice, or ill-humour, 
which are fo generally the occaſion of diſſike, cauſe us to re- 
pent of the connections we haye formed, and are the motives 

that occaſion our ſaying, Who would have thought it? Who 


could have imagined it ? How one may be deceived by outward 


appearances! The diſtant point from which you view me, is ſo 


very favourable, that it affords me ſome conſolation for being 


under the neceſſity of remaining ſo far from you. 


A trifling woman, with pretenſions to refined ſentiments, 


would criticiſe theſe unmercifully, as very indelicate, but are 
they the leſs natural? And are not moſt of us beholden, for 


our virtue, to particular circumſtances, or to accidental cauſes? 
As for me, I have humility to own, and (were l to tell the whole 


truth) ſeif-experience 10 confirm it. At all events, ſuch as l 
am, you may diſpoſe of me; and you ſee | am too ingenuous to 

deceive you, by enhancing the merits of the perſon who is en- 
tirely yours. * e 8 5 


It is in vain you ſtrive to do the honours of your country, by 


diſavowing your excluſive right to the Graces; for it muſt be 
confeſſed that France is their abode, or rather their native 


country. It is highly improbable that they can be angry with 


Jou ; but were that poſſible, they would be provoked to leave 
you, as a puniſhment for ſending them a rambling, into a coun- 
try where they neither know, nor are known by any mortal. 


A ww A 8X 


E „ % 


by telling Mr. de Matignon, whatever they may in 
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If, by chance, I had any knowledge of thoſe Goddeſſes, it 


could only be from having ſeen them fo frequently with you. 
Ir is true that the Graces cannot be acquired; art may add to 


their luftre, but nature maſt have given them. It is the ſame 


in every thing. How many people are there who dance exceed- 
ingly well, but ungracefully ; and what numbers who dance ve- 
ry ill. and yet gracefully! Do we not ſee frequently, people 
with great and good . who, though inſtructed and adorn- 
ed by knowledge and indy, yet never can pleaſe, for want of 
thoſe natural Graces, not to be acquired? 

Every country has talents peculiar to it, as well as fruits, or 
other natural productions. We here think deeply, and fathom 
to the very bottom. Italian thoughts are ſublime, to a degree 


beyond all comprehenſton. You keep the middle path, and are 


conſequently ſeen, followed, and beloved. 
| beg of you, Madam, make uſe of all that ſenſe, and thoſe 
Graces, which I know you to' be poſſeſſed of, in x # favour, 
= you, 
from me. The moſt friendly things you can ſay to him upon 
the marriage of his danghter, will beſt explain the ſentiments 
of my heart. But do not confine yourſelf to that circumſtance 
alone, for there is no event whatever, that concerns him, in 


which I ſhould not take an equal ſhare. To write myſelf to 


Mr. de Matignon would be incroaching upon his goodneſs ; 
ſuch a meſſenger as you, muſt be more honourable to me, and 
more pleaſing to him. 


Adieu, Madam: Fam aſhamed of the length of this letter. 


| Theſe 1 are inſerted, in order to introduce the following 


Leiter with greater propriety. 
To the Ear of CRESTEAT 1p, Auguſt the 5th, 1763. 
* beneath thy ſhade, Blackheath! 


From politics and ſtrife apart, 
His temples twin'd with laurel-wreath ; 
And virtues ſmiling at his heart : 


Will CHnesTERFIELD the Muſe allow 
To break upon bis ftilretreat ? 

To view, if Health ſtill ſmooths his brow, 
And prints his grove wth willing feet ? 


"Twas this awak'd the prefent theme, 
And bade it reach thy diſtant ear, 
Where, if no rays of genius beam, 4 

Sincerity at leaſt is there 8 


May pale Diſeaſe fly far aloof 
Ofer venal domes his flag diſplay, 5 
And Health beneath thy peaceful roof, 


Add luſtre to thine evening ray. — 
A2 4 5 If 


"A 
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If this my fervent wiſh be crown'd, 
III dreſs with flow'rs Hygeia's ſhrine ; 
Nor thou with Wiſdom's chaplet bound, 
At any abſent gift repine. We 


What tho' thou doſt not grace a throne, 

While ſubjeQs bend the ſupple knee; 

No other King the Muſes own, | 
And Science lifts her eye to thee. 


Tho' Deafneſs, by a doom ſevere, 
| Steals from thy ear the murni'ring rill. 
And Philomel's delightful air ; 
Ev'n deem not this a partial ill. 
Ah! if anew thine ear was ſtrung, 
Awake to ev'ry voice around, 
Thy praiſes by the many ſung, 
Wou'd ſtun thee with the choral ſound. 
. | EpwarD JERNINGRAM. 
EE I 4 9 ns 3 
To Epwarp Jexvincram, Eſquire. 
3 Blackbeath, Auguſt the 12th, 1763. 


I Do not know whether I can, with decency acknowledge the 


A favour of your poetical letter of the 7th. But Men, as well 
as Women, are very apt to break through decency, when de- 


ire is very ſtrong, as mine, I affure you, is, to thank you for it. 
Could | give you as good as you bring, my thanks ſhould be 


conveyed to you in rhyme and metre: but the Muſes, who ne- 


ver were very propitious to me when } was young, would now | 


laugh at, and be as deaf as | am, to the invocation of a ſeptua- 
genary invalid. Accept then my humbleſt thanks, in humble 
proſe, for your very good verſes, upon a very indifferent ſub- 


ject; which, fhould you be reproached with, you may very 


juſtly make the ſame anſwer that your predeceffor, Waller, | 
did to King Charles after the Reſtoration : the King accuſed 
him of making finer verſes in praiſe of Oliver Cromwell, than of 


himſelf ; to which he agreed, ſaying that Fiction was the ſoul | 
of Poetry. Am I not generous to help you out of this ſcrape, | 
at my own expence ? J am ſenſible, that, before I end this let- 


ter, | ought to ſhew ſome common-place modeſty at leaſt; 


and proteſt to you that I am aſhamed, confounded, and in a 
manner annihilated, by the praiſes you moſt undeferyedly beſtow 


upon me; but I will not, becauſe, if I did, I ſhould lie con- 
foundedly ; for every human creature has vanity, and perhaps 


I have full as much as another. The only difference is, that 


ſome people diſown any, and others avow it; whereas I have 


truth and impudence enough to ſay, tu waduli, ma tu mi placi. 


What 
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What am I to ſuppoſe that you are now doing in Norfolk ? 


Scribere quod caſsi Parmenſis opuſcula wincat, 
An ſylvas inter et montes reptare ſalubres. 


If you ſtray among the hills, vales, and purling ſtreams it is to 
make your court to ths Muſes, who have long had ſuch an 
affection for you, that (I will anſwer for it) they will meet you 
wherever you pleaſe to appoint them. If to thoſe nine idea} 

| Ladies you add a tenth, of real good country fleſh and blood, 

1 cannot help it; but God forbid that I ſhould adviſe it. In 

all events, I believe you would be equal to the ten. 

I am, * truth and eſteem, 
Lour moſt faithful humble fervant, 

4 CnesSTERPIELD, 

P . S. I deſire my — to Lady Jerningham. But not one 

word of the tenth Muſe. 


LI TT 1 


To Docrox Mons zv. 
DE AR DOCTOR, 


AM. | 
Bath, December the 23d, 1967. 


OUR friend and my Governor, Mr. W, told me that 
I he had received a letter from you, with your kind inqui- 
ries after my health; but at the ſame time, ſaid that I might 
e'cn anſwer it myſelf ; for how the devil ſhould he know how I 
did, ſo well as I myſelf did? I thought there was reaſon in 
what he ſaid; ſo take the account of myſelf from myſelf as fol- 
lows. When I firſt came here, which was juſt fix weeks ago, 
I was very weak of my legs, and am ſo ſtill, A fortnight ago 
| Thad a little return of my fever, which Doctor Moiſy called 
only a Febricula ; for which he preſcribed phlebotomy, and, of 
courſe, the ſaline draughts. The Phlebotomy did me good, 
and the faline draughts did me no harm, which is all Iaſk of 
any medicine, or any medicas. My general ſtate of health, has, 
ever fince that, been as good as, at my age, I can hope for ; 
that is, I have a good appetite, a good digeſtion, and good ſleep, 
You will, perhaps, aſk me what moreI would have? I anſwer, 
that I would have a great deal more, if I could; I would have 
the free uſe of my legs, and of all my members. But that, I 
know is paſt praying for. Perhaps you may be in the fame caſe. 
Who have you quarrelled with, orwho have you been recon- 
Ciled to lately ? The houſe of G—, or the houſe of M E 
And where are you now; in Norfolk or Monmouthſhire? | 
brag you are, I hope you are vaſtly well; for I am, very 
Ancerely, | | | 3 . 
OE... Your moſt faithful friend and fervant, 
95 CHESTERFIELD, 


ES LETTER. 
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To Doctor Monssr. 
RAY, dear DoQor, why muſt I not write to you ? Do 


you gentlemen of the faculty, pretend to monopolize writ- | 


ing in your preſcriptions or proſcriptions? J will write, and 


thank you for your kind letters; and my writing ſhall do no 
hurt to any perſon living or dying: let the Faculty ſay as much 


of theirs, if they can. I am very ſorry to find that you have 
not been vaſtly well of late; but it is vaſtly to the honour of 
your ſkill to have encountered and ſubdued almoſt all the ills of 
Pandora's Box. As you are now got to the bottom of it, I 
truſt that you have found Hope; which is what we all live up- 
on, much more than upon Enjoyment ; and without which we 
ſhould be, from our boaſted Reaſon, the moſt miſerable animals 
of the Creation. I do not think that a Phyſician ſhould be ad- 
mitted into the College, till he could bring proofs of his having 
cured, in his own perſon, at leaſt four incurable diſtempers. 
In the old days of laudable and rational Chivalry, a Knight 
could not even preſent himſelf to the adorable object of his af- 
fections, till he had been unhorſed, knocked down, and had 
two or three fpears or lances in his body ; but, indeed, he muſt 
be conqueror at laſt, as you have been. I do not know your 
Goddeſs Venus or Vana. nor ever heard of her; but if ſhe is 


really a Goddeſs, I muſt know her as ſoon as ever E ſee her 


walk into the rooms; for, vera inceſſu patuit Dea. It is for 
her fake, I preſume, that you now make yourſelf a year 


younger than you are; for laſt year you and | were exactly of 


an age, and now I am turned of ſeventy-three. As to my bo- 


dy natural, it is as you ſaw it laſt ; it labours under no particu- 


lar diſtemper but one, which may very properly be called 


Chronical, for it is Xęoros itſelf, that daily ſteals away ſome 
part of myſelf. But, | bear with philoſophy, theſe gradual de- 
predations upon myſelf; and well know, that levius ft patientia 


quicquid corrigere eft nefas. And fo good night, dear Doctor. 
Bath, November 26th, 1706. 


CnrsTERFIELD. 
5 1 L 3 
From the Earl of CnesTueRFIELD, t to “ Sir Tnouss Ro- 
BINSON of Chelſea. 

Bath, November 17th, 1757; 


SIX. 


TE OU R letters dw give me pleaſure and met * 
but your laſt gave me fomerhing more, for i it ſhewed me 


that 


: * Eldeft 8 of — moſt e e Flake, Dr. Richard 
Robinſon, mY of Armagh, Primate and Metropolitan 


of 


* 


2 << 2 


Jo ry like Kenfington Gravel-pits. Iam ſure I need not tell you 
t- the part I take in your recovery. 825 

0 | As to General 's affairs, my opinion is fixed ; and | am 
10 | very ſure that nothing will appear upon this examination to make 
* me alter it. There is a myſtery in it; and wherever there is a 
* | myſtery, I have done; I reſpect, but never reaſon. The Ode upon 
of that expedition is written by a maſter, whoever it is : the author 
of of the verſes upon the ſcull, is certainly a Poet, though he hath 

1 ſpun out his matter too fine; half the length would have been 
* much better. I cannot imagine why the Grub upon the Comet 
e was laid at my door: but people have long thrown out their wit 
E and humour under my name, by way of trial; if it takes, the 
„ true father owns his child; if it does not, the foundling is mine. 
2 ] take it for granted, that the King of Pruſſia's victory en- 
. groſſes the thoughts of all your great politicians in town, and 
t gives you what you what call ſpirits: he has ſhewn his abi- 
2 lities in it, which I never doubted of; but then —— no- 
d * thing. only that there are now ſeyen or eight thouſand of the 
˖ human ſpecies leſs than there were a month ago. France will 
r ſend double that number immediately, and the match will be 
8 | as unequal as it was before; fince all Europe is ſtill combined 
r f againſt him; I will not ſay, and us, becauſe I think it would 
r de impudent for us, now, to reckon ourſelves among the Powers 
4 | of Europe; I might as well reckon myſelf among the living, 
f f who only crawl upon the earth from day to day, exhibiting a 
5 ſhattered carcaſe, and a weakened mind. NS 
. Though theſe waters always do me ſome good, it is merely 
; temporary ; but they do by no means regenerate me. I grow 

. deafer and deafer, conſequently, duller and duller ; and there- 
* fore, for your fake, I will put an end to this dull letter; and 
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that you were recovered from that illneſs, which the fears of Mr. 


Walſh, junior, had magnified into a dangerous one. I did not 
like your being ſent to Hampſtead for the air; that ſounded ve- 


aſſure you, with all the truth of a man who has no invention, 
that I am, 5 3 5 
| Your moſt faithful, humble ſervant, 

| e CHESTERFIELD, 


JF. 
From Lord CneSTERFIELD to Sir T. Rosixsox. 
F Bath, December 3d, 1765. 


1 Always thought myſelf much obliged to you ſor your let= 
I ters from Yorkſhire, while you were in the hurry both of 
55 nr oy bdbuſineſs 


pf all Ireland, whoſe Charities, Endowments, Building of new 
1 Churches, repairing and beautifying- of Old, all over his Di- 
oceſe, which, with Infirmaries, Hoſpitals and Libraries for 
public and private uſe, far exceed all thoſe of his Predeceſſors, 
| ever ſince the Reformation in the Reign of Henry VIII. 


wv 


e Pe «QT + 
their example. 
don; where I am too material a part of the buſy, as well as of 
the gallant world, to be longer abſent, But, whgteyer | am, 
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buſineſs and pleaſure ; your land-ſteward, your tenants, and 
your agreeable country neighbours, employing your whole 


day in pleaſure and 15 : but I think myſelf ftill more obliged 


to you for your laſt letter, from your monaſtic retreat in the 
midſt of Ranelagh garden; the place in the world the beſt cal- 
culated for ſerious reflections upon the vanities of this world, 
and the hopes of a better. There you may enjoy. a- philoſo- 
phical and religious ſolitude, uninterrupted ; except, now and 
then, by the rolling of coaches, and the ſound of forty inftru- 
ments of muſic, and the much ſhriller ſound of the tongues of 
about two thouſand women. This is being a Chartreux in- 
deed ; and, in addreſſing myſelf to you, I will take care to 


mix no levity in my letter; but confine myſelf to grave and mo- 


ral reflections. For inſtance ; fee the dire effects of paſſion, or 
brandy, or both, in the caſe of Mr, —, whoſe uſual tran- 


quillity and immobility have been tranſported to the moſt violent 


exceſſes, of aſſault and _— even ypon the wife of his bo- 
dy; whom, | really believe, he never aſſaulted with ſo much 
ſpirit before; and, if he gets the reputation of madneſs, he 
will rather be a gainer by it; for nobody ever thought it could 
have happened to him. We have here a yreat many great 


folks, and a great many fine folks : the former met in Council, 


to conſider how they ſhould beſt ſerve their country in the ap- 
1 ſeſſion : that being their only view : and the latter, 
mean the Ladies, in the intention of ſerving themſelves, or of 
being ſerved right enough by others. But all theſe are diſ- 
ia, iſperſing, now; and, I believe, I ſhall follow 
and take myſelf away from hence to Lon: 


and whereyer I am, ] "RY truly, 
| | Sir, 3 | 

Your very faithful, humble Servant, . 
ES: 1 Cy ESTERFIELD, 
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